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EDITOR'S  PREFACE 


TOTHS 


FIRST  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


To  affix  one's  name  to  the  productions  of  others 
as  the  editor  of  then:  works,  has  ever  appeared 
to  me  a  yery  humble  office  for  a  man  who  ha»  a 
respect  for  his  own  reputation.  I  am  aware  that 
this  has  been  much  in  feshion  in  this  country; 
and,  that  even  men  of  distinguished  character 
and  great  acquirements,  have  condescended  to 
become  the  mere  press  correctors  for  their  Trans- 
atlantic brethren.  I  trust  the  day  will  never  ar- 
rive when  we  shall  cease  to  value  European  publi- 
cations of  merit;  but,  I  sincerely  hope,  that  the 
time  is  now  at  hand,  when  men  of  talent  in  this 
country,  will  disdain  to  become  the  name-fathers 
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of  Works  for  which  they  have  only  performed  the 
slavish  duty  of  reading  the  proofs,  and  correcting 
the  typographical  errors.  As  I  at  present  appear 
before  the  public  in  this  character,  one,  which  un- 
der other  circumstances  I  should  consider  a  degra- 
dation, I  am  very  anxious  that  the  objects  which 
have  induced  me  to  do  so,  lahould  be  folly  under- 
stood* 

My  late  very  dear  friend,  AQan  Bums,  published 
the  present  volume  as  the  commencendent  of  a  se- 
ll^, it  having  been  hie  Intention  ta  ha-ye  prowed- 
^  npon  the  simie  pl^uEi,  md  ^e^ijribed  aJil  tbe  other 
pi^  cf  the  bodys  so  as  to  havd  fcoroed  a  complete 
iyg;em  of  Siirgi^al  ^O^^tiffidyi  The  Suigteal  Ana- 
teiny  of  the  Hpad  ajnd  Neck,  was  however,  all  of 
^9  woxk  which  he  vm  p^mutted  to  finish,  and  I 
vm  BQt  awi^  ^at  he  has  left^a  sitigle  note  for  the 
OQpip)et|On  of  the  other  departments  of  the  sys- 
tejm* 

Honoured  by  Mr.  Bums  during  the  term  of  my 
professional  studies,  with  a  friendship  and  affection 
whidi  resembled  more  the  love  of  a  brother  than 
th0  tf^ard  of  a  preceptor,  at  his  death  I  was  be- 
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qmaAeii^  as  a  testimony  of  his  esteem,  the  copy* 
ri^tEl  ^all  Ms  works.    My  hariiig  become  the  lei* 
gal  poM^ssinr  6f  tliese^  is  not  however  the  eanM 
whiiih  has  induocfd  me  to  become  their  editor^ 
The  Sorgical  Antttomy  of  the  Head  and  Necklum* 
i^  bee£i  otit  of  print,  I  was  applied  to,  before  t 
teft  'Eat&pdi  ioT  permisdon  to  publish  a  new  edft< 
^ohf  to  contiliue  myself  the  plan  whieh  Mr.  Boma 
had  M^iukenoed,  and  id  complete,  by  a  serite  et 
tUfw  if&mMHi  tiie  Suif^ieal  Anatomy  of  the  whole 
Bo^.    My  reffioval  to  thia  eoinkTy  having  pre^ 
teiited  fiM  at  tbat  t&M  from  MfiUing  this  ^ig^ige^ 
i^/tatt  &d  ot^ect  of  tibe  present  pdblidation  'm  mm 
1»  aoiatnifinee  it^  and  I  propose  to  publish  eveKf 
acttWtin  a  Mw  voltmie^  until  the  sjrstem  shidl  be 
ten^leced.    Peeimg  persoaded  from  my  e^hMXu 
Hm,  titui  had  I  attempted  to*  write  myself  the  vob 
kiffle  6n  Hm  Head  axid  Neck^  that  my  vkiWB  aaA 
deiierifflSoiJs  WcMld  have  bo¥ne  sa  close  a  reaon^ 
blcMe#  to*  t^Nse  of  Mr.  Borns^  w  to  have  sttbjeeted 
vMt&ike  ehai^  of  plaghorism,  I  hwe  consfidered 
it  besttihat  IM  work  idieald  form  tbe  firM  vc^iale 
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In  republishing  the  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the 
Head  and  Neck,  I  have  added  a  life  of  the  author, 
and  an  Appendix.  In  the  former,  I  have  given  a 
very  short  history  of  Mr.  Bums'  professional  la- 
bours, ^  other  circumstances  having  been  merely 
stated  so  far  as  they  have  tended  to  connect  and  il- 
lostrate  their  origin,  and  the  order  of  their  occur- 
rmoe;  Knowing  well  the  high  reputation  which 
ttiis  book  has  obtained  in  Great  Britain,  I  have  felt 
sdoappreh^nsive,  lest  it  should  be  suspected  that  by 
itsrpublication,  I  was  desirous  to  obtain  a  surrepti- 
tiouB  reputation,  that  even  in  the  Appendix  I  have 
endeavoured  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  any  ap- 
pearance of  attempt  at  originality.  Therefore,  in 
stating  any  improvements,  I  have  emfdoyed,  where 
I  had  the  power,  the  language  of  their  authors.  I 
once  intended  to  have  posted  up  all  that  had  been 
done  in  the  branches  of  sui^ery  mentioned  in  this 
work,  firom  its  publication  to  the  present  day,  but, 
r^soon  discovered  that  to  do  so,  I  should  have  been 
obliged  to  make  the  Appendix  as  large  as  the  rest 
of  the  book.  I  have  therefore  confined  myself  to 
the  relation  of  some  remarkable  causes  which,  from 
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their  connexion  with  the  anatomy  of  the  head  and 
neck,  tend  either  to  support  or  controvert  the  o- 
pinions  of  Mr.  Bums.  In  the  future  yolumes,  the 
subjects  of  aneurism,  tumours,  &c.  &c.  will  neces- 
sarily require  to  be  mentioned,  and  I  shall  then 
have  an  opportunity  of  laying  before  my  readers,  a 
concise  statement  of  any  new  views  or  modes  of 
treatment  introduced  to  public  notice,  since  the 
date  of  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this 
work. 

Bakkmm^  OO.  10,  182S. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  THE  AUTHOR 


Ur.  Allan  Burns  was  bom  at  GlaBgcfw^  on  the 
18th  of  September,  1781*  His  &ther»  the  Rev. 
Jobn  Bums,  D.  D.  is  still  alive,  and  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  respectable  members  of  the 
Established  Kirk  of  Scotland. 

The  period  of  Mr.  Bums'  life  prior  to  the  com- 
menoem^it  of  his  medical  studies,  was  marked  by 
no  event  worthy  of  notice.  By  his  teachers  and 
fiiends  hat,  was  ocmsidered  a  boy  of  good  talents; 
but  it  was  only  after  he  cconmenced  the  study  <^ 
medidne,  a  pursuit  towards  which  his  mind  see&ied^ 
fix>m  his  earliest  boyhood  to  haye  a  particular  bent, 
that  his  abilities  were  brought  into  full  action. 

At  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  years,  Mr.  Bums  en- 
tered the  medical  dasses,  and  by  his  diligenee  and 
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application,  he  was  enabled  two  years  afterwards 
to  take  upon  himself  the  sole  direction  of  the  dis- 
secting-rooms of  his  brother,  Mr.  John  Bums,  who, 
at  that  time  was  a  lecturer  on  anatomy  and  surgery 
ia  Glasgow.  From  the  excellent  opjportunities  he 
here  enjoyed  for  cultivating  the  study  of  anatomy, 
and  from  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  pursued 
anatomical  inquiries,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
90on  became  a  very  good  practical^  anatomist.  But 
his  mind  was  not  to  be  satisfied  with  mediocrity; 
he  was  anxious  to  be  superior,  not  equal  with  his 
cotemporaries,  FJiacing  before  himself,  as  models 
for  imitation,  the  nien  who  had  been  the  most  dis- 
tinguished in  hiS' profession,  and  aware,  from  their 
histories,  that  theyhad  only  obtained  honour  and 
eminence  by  unwearied  application,  his  exertion 
in  the  pursuit  of  professional  knowledge,  so  far 
from  relaxing,  increased  with  his  acquirements. 

In  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  situation  as  his 
brother's  demonstrator,  it  was  necessary  for  Mr. 
Bums  to  be  much  occupied  in  making  anatomical 
preparations.  The  preservation'  of  preparations 
in  spirits  was  performed  before  his  time,  in  as 
elegant  a  manner  as  possible  by  the  Hunters  and 
Munros.  Vascular  preparations  were,  however, 
by  no  means,  dexterously  executed;  to  the  preser- 
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tation  4xf  theM.Ite^  therefiara  ]Murlif»ih^  ^fMxA 
his  flttfintttiB;w^!ohttE^ed  both  thei6je<ftiatti  aiid 
of  iiiljediilg^  iie  Afleeeted  tii€i  paarto  m^vet 
Aanliid  beto  dtoe  befoj%  hkn^  and^  from 
hte.  titeittiou  to  thiB  biwlob^^  I  <»n  i^tate  trithofii 
hesilfttioiii  thiit  his  cc^kclktii  of  Tabular  ptepdra^ 
fkms  wa^f  at  one  thnc^  sttperior  to  tmf  other  tti 
the  world. 

Mvi  Bntna'  tune  ifTte^  h6ireTei\  at  iim  perioH 
b^  Do^meons  wboify  ooonpied  in  makijf]^  prepaid 
tiona^  ImS  tisiied  k  nuillber  of  his  brother'd  oaMGM 
arid  noliiig  tbe  sjrslpt^ioalsi'ftf  the^  difFerent  disdasMy 
he  fliideitvoiaved  to  exjhit  thaie  on  anatomical 
j^rinoqrfea  Wbcre  the  patieirts  ftedy  be,  if  pc^ 
sifalel^ :  obtained  pemiis^n  to  iittpect  the  bodf» 
aod^  whet  be  sdoeeed^d  in  thisy  he  €X)Bapared  the 
Overbid  appearsaleeB  witb  fa»  former  fipecuIationB^ 
whiel^  If  €bn«ct^  becsane  fixed  on  hns  mind;  if 
the  reverse,  he  endeayoored  to  aeeoont  for  tbcf 
STUiptoEttl  from  the  dsBOi^lmi^ation  whi^h  had 
been  pMdaoed.  CbMootfi]^  these  e^toKmatiefio 
wrdi  a  m&iloteaese  and  afctentfon!  whadi  is  -very 
nferelgr  bestowed  af(>oir  tfa(*n,  he  was  mnofa  strode 
tpidr..  the  frequdney  of  mal-fomiaiion  in  the  nae^ 
cfaanliaih/oF  morbid  change  in  the  structare  of  theT 
heart.     In  a  nokiber  of  casesy  where  the  sytnfptoms 
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mahifested  during  the  prepress  dT  the  disease,  had 
led  the  physician  to  form  very  incorrect  views  as 
to  its  seat,  his  dissections  proved  the  heart  to  have 
been  the  viscus  aiFected.  Cardiac  affections  appear- 
ed to  him  to  be  a  subject  so  imi)ortant»  yet  so  little 
understood,  that  he  devoted  himself  with  great 
attention  to  their  investigation.  He  watched,  and 
endeavoured  to  distinguish  and  characterize  thie 
Protean  symptoms  which  they  presented  during 
life;  and  after  death  the  morbid  changes  were  at^ 
tentively  noted.  From  Mr.  Bums'  labours  in 
this  hitherto  much  neglected  class  of .  diseaises,  he 
had  soon  in  his  Case  Book  a  vast  fund  of  original 
information  on  these  interesting,  but  ill  understood 
affections.  At  this  period,  howeveiTf  he  had  no 
intention  of  publishing  on  that  subject,  his  atten- 
tion being  much  occupied  in  collecting  materials 
for  a  work  which  he  proposed  to  give  to  the  pub- 
lic on  the  subject  of  Hernia. 

Mr.  Bums,  during  the  summer  of  1802,  whilst 
dissecting  the  part  concerned  in  the  operation  for 
crural  hernia,  discovered  a  process^  of  the  fascia 
/o^a,  which  had  never  before  been  described  by 
anatomists,  and  in  attending  to  .the  pathology  of 
the  disease,  in  relation  to  this  process,  which,  he 
named  falciform,  he  found  that  it  had  a  very  great 
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effect  upon  tlie  Btrangulation  in  certain  cases  of 
incarceration.  It  was  this  discovery  which  led 
him  to  pay  particular  attention  to  hernia,  and  to 
prepare  for  the  press  the  work  on  that  subject, 
which  has  be^n  alrrady  alluded  to.  The  pub- 
lieaticm  of  Mr.  Co^^r's  splendid  work  on  hernia, 
prevented  him  from  laying  his  thoughts  on  this 
sui]gect  heiore  the  public  in  the  form  of  a  volume. 
He,  however,  in  the  year  1806,  published  a  very 
perspicuous  paper  '*  On  the  Anatomy  of  the  parts 
concerned  in  Femoral  Rupture;"  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Medical  atid  Surgical  Journal. 

In  the  year  1804,  Mr.  Bums,  having  deter-* 
mined  to  enter  the  medical  service  of  the  army, 
went  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
commission ;  but,  previous  to  his  making  an  appli- 
cation for  one,  he  received  a  letter,  offering  him  a 
situation  in  St.  Petersbui^,  of  which  he  accepted, 
and  accordingly  left  London  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pairing to  Russia. 

The  Empress  Catharine,  acting  in  tibe  name  of 
her  son  Alexander,  having  established,  in  the 
metropolis  of  her  country,  an  hospital  on  the 
English  plan,  was  desirous  of  procuring  for  its 
director  an  able  British  sargeon.  For  this  office 
Mr.  Burns  was  named  to  her  majesty,  by  his  ex- 
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way  qHfilJfie4j  the.  appqintiwpnl;.  w^  ^pcwfUngr 

iy  »i«ne4irtely  ^flfeffwl  fe?  bii  W)€^t«»9€w^«i}, 

bjr  ft  <ui*feer  indfllgcpc^  of .ft^  ^prew»  h«'WW» 
^Qweii  to  r^ip^f^  fH«  pi9Qt^  jn  ^  c^i»ntry,  b^^ 

f«?e:fe«  w#8;i?eqwre4tp  mg]<;«^,  nip  bi^ jgoiiwl  W;1i*^« 
NlJId^  flf  tibe  ftppoifltwm^,  PwwpiMijl^ly ,  ^ 
jt$t#l^  tft  fte^  OiUBtf^fns  ftQ4  ins^t^i^ioofr  pjf.hig  ovn 

wmtry*  aftw  1h^  tfprni  «f  tri^l,  be  oaiM  «ot  be 

ift4u<5?4t' MuaWe  ftB  tb€ii  WP<W*»eftfvW»*,  i» 
a^JC^pt  Qf  rtj  an4^<4  Pnftpi:^  iin*ng.;^h^  Jm 
detennination  tp  retqrQ  tift  8lBptfeffi4::QQ\iJ^  net  b* 
lib^i^ged,  ,preseBt«a4  to  bwn,,  i»  te^twony  .of  her 
%dii(4ratiqn  of  bip  ubqfa«ter»,  %  ^ly  Yftlwbl^  (b^- 

Jn  tbe  naipplib  «rf  JftPflfll^  1.8(Wft,|Ir,  Bww  left 

St.  Petef^w^,  wi4  \wm%  tr^vcift^  tbroqgb 

Mr.  John  Bums  having  discoQtinHved  hv^  i^cir 
t\irei^  Qn  anatoi^y  9^d  surgery,  th^  i^^  of  re- 
twrnui^  ifX  QhiB%(xw  wi^  ddtiv^inog  l^ec^ur^  oa 

Bflind  whijisili  residi^g  inoRuwi^.  TJiia  plap  ifffNB 
SQ.cong^s^  to  his  inclinaj^p^  ^hf^t  pn/.J^isr  retwn 
honvBy  h,e  at  ODiCe  began  to  occupy  himself  in  pre^ 
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paring  a  eourse  af  lectures;  and  the  fioUowing 
mnter  he  commenoed  his  career  as  a  Public 
Teacheii. 

in  the  aotmnii  of  1808,  Mr.  Bums  prepared 
his  woiic  on  the  Diseases  of  l3ie  Heart  for  poUi* 
cation,  and  printed  it  early  the  following  spring* 

Durii^  the  ipri]%  of  1810,  Mr.  Bums  was 
attached  irith  dyspeptic  sjrmptoms.  With  the 
view  of  miHeving  these,  he  was  induced,  at  the 
termi&ation  of  his  lectures,  to  travel  to  the  island 
of  Arrani  where  he  remained  a  months  From 
this  journeys  his  health  was  so  completely  re«esta^ 
blished,  that  he  was  enabled,  on  his  return  to 
Glasgow,  to  enter  i^ain,  with  his  wonted  ardour 
on  his  professieiml  pursuits.  The  restoration  to 
health  was,  however^  of  short  duration;  his  dose 
application  to  study,  and  constant  attendance 
at  tiie  dlMectii^  rooms,  having  been  the  causes 
wludi  originally  gave  the  disposition  to  th^  dis^ 
ease,  soon  r^roduced  it  In  a  few  months  he 
was  in  a  much  worse  state  of  healtli  than  he  had 
bMi»  previoc^  to  hts  visit  to  Arran;  but^  so  nmcb 
interested  and  oocqpied  was  he  in  preparing  ma<* 
terials  foir  the  publication  of  his  work  on  the  Sur* 
gical  Anaitomy  of  the  Head  and  Neck,  that  no 
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persuGUsions  cotilcl  prevail  lipdn  him  to  relax  in 
his  application  and  visit  the  country. 

His  complaints  increased  so  rapidly  dming  the 
spring  oi  1811^  that  he  was  with  great  difficulty 
enabled  to  finish  his  lectures.  So  soon  as  he 
had  concluded  them,  he  left  Glasgow  for  the 
island  of  Cambray,  where  •  he.  remained  /or  a 
month.  His  health  having  been  considerably 
benefited  by  this  short  visit,  the  hopes  of  his 
friends  :>became-elevatedi  and  he  was  induced,  by 
their-  solicitations,  to  remain  for  only  a  very 
short  time  in  Glasgow.  To  gratify  them,  he 
determined  to  make  a  voyage  to  the  Hebrides. 

From' the  sea  air,  exercise,  and  change  of  scene, 
Mr.  Bums  appeared  to  derive  much  benefit,  but, 
towards  the  dose,  of  the  voyage,  he  had  a  most 
severe  attack  of  cholera  i;n<H4>us,  a  disease  to 
which  he  had  not  before  been  subject,  and  which, 
ima  great :  measure,  desti^yed  all  the  advantages 
which  he  had  before 'received  from  his  excursion. 
Lideed,  he  returned  to  Glasgow  in  the  month  of 
September,  in  a  more  debilitated  ^  slate  of  health 
than  when  he  left  it,  on  his  departure  for  the  He- 
brides. Yet,  although  his  health  was  in  a  most 
wretehed  state,  his  mind  was  still  in  the  meri- 
dian  .of  its  vigour;   his  ardour  in  the  improve- 
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ment .  <^  his  profession  continued  unabated,  and 
his  zeal  was  such,  that,  immediately  after  his  re- 
turn to  Glasgow,  he  laboured  more  diligently  than 
ever,  in  finishing  his  work  on  the  Surgical  Ana* 
tcmiy  of  the  Head  and  Neck,  which  he  published 
a  few  months  afterwards.  '    .r 

This  second  work  of  Mr.  Bums,  must  remain 
a  most  valuable  standard  work  as  long  as  surgery 
continues  to  be  cultivated  as  a  science.  It  con- 
tains no  hypothesis  nor  theories,  but  consists  en- 
threly^of'patholi^cal  inferences,  drawn  from  the 
most  acute  and  accurate .  observations  on  the  ana-  . 
tomical:  structure  of  the  parts. .  .  .  - 

Ever  after  the  period  wiien^  Mr.  Bums  had  the 
attack  of  cholera  morbus,  he  continued  so  subject 
to  this  complaint,  that  if  he  happened  to  eat  fruit, 
or  was  exposed  to  the  slightest  change  o(  tem- 
perature, he  was  seixed  with  a  paroxysm  of  this 
most  painful  disease.  From  the  frequent  recur- 
rence  of  the  cholera,  and  the  continued  uneasi- 
ness produced  by  the  dyspepsia,  his  strength  and 
spuits  became  so  much  exhausted  during  the  wm- 
ter  session,  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  cl* 
concluding,  his  lectures  a  month  before  the  usual 
period  for  their  termination ;  and,  inunediately  on 
their  conclusion,  he  left  the  city  for  the  island  of 
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Bote^  wh^re  he*  nmlaiiied  .until  the:i  iaontk . '  of 

Haying  occaaioa^to  yi»t  London  tbak^tomner, 
I  was  separated  &om  Mr«  .Bumis  for  the  fiist  tixoe 
nnce  the  oommencement  of  our  Jlcquaintanoe^ 
When  I  visited  Bute,  after  an  abfienee  of  tluree 
months,  I  was  deligfated  to  observe,  the  gUeat 
improvement  which  air  and  exeroise> :  had  pcoK 
duced  in  his  appearance.  He  seemed  restorad 
to  perfect  health;  but^  unfortunatdy,  all  he.  had 
gained  during  the  summer,  wa&  k>M  bgr  acviQlent 
attack  of  cholera,,  which  he  had  the  dajrafiteif  his 
«  return  to  Glasgow.  As  this  paroxysm^  ;may  be 
considered  as  the  priiiiarj  cause  of  the  disease 
which  produced  Mr.  Bums',  deaths  a  particular 
account  of  it  may  be  interesting.    :  . 

The  evening  before  the  attack,  Mt.  Bums  and 
ihyself  spent  together  in  the  di8secting--n)oni.  We 
were  busily  employed  in  dissecting  and  preparing 
'  a  piece  of  morbid  structure,  and  trere  uiider  :the  ne^ 
cessity  of  using,  in,  its  prefi^rvaticm,  a  ocmsiderable 
Quantity  of  corrosive  sublimate.  Whether  a  smaU 
quantity  <^this  mineral  had  or  had  not  bisen  inhaled 
by  Mr.  Bums,  it  is  impossible  to  dedde.  The  vio- 
lence of  the  attack  of  cholera  which  foUowed  seemed 
to  indicate  some  such  cause  for  its  production.     On 
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taking  leave  of  me,  after  our  departure  from  the 
dissecting-rooms,  he  appeared  to  have  a  melan- 
choly foreboding  of  what  was  to  happen,  and  un- 
fortunately it  was  too  just.  At  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  I  was  called  up  by  a  messenger,  request- 
mg  me  immediately  to  visit  him.  Upon  my  arri- 
val  at  his  house,  I  found  him  in  a  state  of  the  most 
indescribable  agony.  The  violence  of  the  disease 
was  such,  that  not  only  the  muscles  of  the  abdo- 
men, but  likewise  those  of  the  extremities,  were 
under  the  influence  of  severe  spasms.  Laudanum 
and  other  medicines  were  administered  in  very 
lai^e  doses,  but  he  remained  in  this  state  of  suf- 
fering untU  eight  o'clock,  a.  m.  when  the  symptoms 
began  gradually  to  abate.  For  some  days  after- 
wards his  life  was  despaired  of,  but  by  care  and 
attention,  he  was  enabled  in  a  fortnight  to  leave 
his  bed. . 

From  an  anxiety  to  gain  suflicient  strength  to 
enable  him  to  fulfil  his  laborious  winter  vocations, 
so  soon  as  Mr.  Bums  was  able  to  travel,  he  re- 
turned to  the  island  of  Bute,  where  he  remained 
for  three  weeks.  From  this  visit  his  general 
health  was  considerably  benefited,  but  he  suffered 
constantly  during  his  absence,  from  a  severe  pain 
in  the  right  iliac  region,  the  muscles  in  this  situa- 
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tion  having  been  particularly  affected  with  spasms 
during  the  late  attack  of  cholera.  This  pain  con- 
tinued, although  with  less  severity,  after  his  re- 
turn home ;  he  described  it  as  perfectly  fixed,  and 
so  local  that  he  could  cover  it  with  the  point  of 
his  finger. 

V  In  this  miserable  state  of  health,  Mr.  Bums 
commenced  his  last43ourse  of  lectures,  but  was  only 
permitted  to  continue  them  for  a  very  short  time. 
During  the  second  week  of  the  session,  an  abscess 
burst  into  the  rectum  and  discharged  about  two 
ounces  of  pus.  The  discharge  became  every  day 
more  and  more  profuse ;  the  constitution  began  to 
suffer,  and  in  a  week  Mr.  Bums  found  it  neces- 
sary to  confine  himself  to  his  bed,  which  he  never 
aftemards  left  for  more  than  a  few  hours. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  progress  of  the 
disease;  like  othei*  internal  abscesses,  it  under- 
mined the  powers  of  the  system,  and  speedily  pro- 
duced hectic  fever,  which  terminating  in  colliqua- 
tive ^arrhcBa,  closed  the  scene  on  the  twenty- 
second  day  of  June,  1813. 

Twentyrfour  hours  after  death  the  body  wb» 
examined  by  Dr.  Brown,  Mr.  Russel,  and  some 
other  professional  gentlemen. 
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From  the  last  attack  of  cholera  morbus  until 
the  period  of  his  death,  Mr.  Bums  having  com* 
plained  of  a  ccmtinued  and  local  pain  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  right  iliac  region^  this  part  of  the  ab- 
domen naturally  attracted  particular  attention. 
The  most  superficial  examination  at  once  dis- 
coTcred  that  morbid  changes  had  taken  place 
in  it.  The  caput  colli»  instead  of  being  simply 
bound  down  to  the  surface  of  the  iliacus  inter* 
nus,  by  the  inflexion  of  the  peritoneum,  was 
firmly  united  by  a  deposition  of  coagulable  lymph 
to  diat  membrane,  where  covering  the  inferior 
portion  of  the  transverealis  abdommis,  the  adhe- 
mon  between  this  part  of  the  muscle  and  the  caput 
colli,  was  so  perfect,  that  the  one  could  not  be 
separated  fi*pm  the  other.  On  dissecting  and 
separating  the  transversalis  firom  the  obliquus  in- 
temus,  an  abscess  was  discovered  situated  be- 
tween them,  just  above  the  point  where  they  are 
attached  to  Poupart's  ligaments.  From  this  ab- 
scess, two  sinus  openings  passed  off;  on  trac- 
ing them,  the  one  was  found  to  terminate  in  the 
caput  colli,  and  the  other  was  followed  completely 
under  that  portion  of  the  intestine  towards  the 
promontory  of  the  sacrum ;  from  thence  taking  as 
its  guide  the  rectum,   it  ran  down  about  four 
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inches,  and  then  entered  the  gut.  The  other  vis- 
cera of  the  abdomen,  m  well  as  those  of  the  chest, 
were  healthy.  This  examination  satisfactorily 
explained  all  the  circmnstances  of  the  case.  The 
spasm,  which  was  particularly  severe,  during  the 
last  attack  of  cholera,  in  the  situation  of  the  right 
iliac  region,  had  probably  produced  a  tearing  of 
the  fibres  of  the  transversalis  muscle.  This  was 
followed  by  inflammation,  which  ended  in  sup- 
puration. An  abscess  being  thus  formed  between 
the  obliquus  intemus  and  transversalis  abdominis, 
ulceration  of  that  portion  of  the  latter  musde 
which  formed  the  abdommal  wall  of  the  sao  na- 
turally occurred.  The  peritoneum  covering  it 
became  inflamed,  and,  as  the  inflammation  of  that 
membrane  is  necessarily  followed  by  the  effusion 
of  coagulable  lymph,  an  adhesion  was  established 
•between  it  and  the  caput  colli.  The  abscess  be- 
ing thus  prevented  from  discharging  its  contents 
into  the  belly,  sinuses  passed  off  from  it,  one  of 
which .  opened  into  the  caput  colli,  and  the  other 
into  the  rectum. 

Before  concluding  this  biograghical  sketch  of 
Mr.  Bums*  life,  it  is  proper  to  make  a  few  obser- 
vations on  his  character,  viewed  as  an  Author, 
a  Public  Teacher,  and  a  Man. 
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Mr.  Bums  has  left  behind  him  four  works. 
Two  of  which  were  Essays  published  in  the 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  of  Edinburgh.  The 
one  on  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  concerned  in  the 
operation  for  Crural  Hernia,  and  the  other  on  the 
operation  of  Lithotomy.  His  first  elaborate  work  is 
an  octavo  vrfume  of  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  pages,  entitled.  "  Observations  on  some  of 
the  most  frequent  and  important  diseases  of  the 
heart;  on  aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta;  on 
preternatural  pulsation  in  the  epigastric  re- 
gion: and  on  the  unusual  origin  and  distrStm- 
tion  of  some  of  the  large  arteries  of  the  human 
body.  Illustrated  by  cases.**  The  other  is  the 
work  now  offered  to  the  profession  in  America. 
Of  the  Essays  which  he  published  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Journal,  I  shall  only  observe,  that  they  dis- 
play great  anatomical  knowledge,  and  that  per- 
spicuity of  description  for  which  Mr.  Bums  was 
eminently  distinguished,  both  as  a  writer  and  a 
teacher. 

When  it  is  recollected,  thai  although  "before 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Bums'  book,  many  detach- 
ed works  had  been  published  on  particular  affec- 
tions of  the  heart,  that,  still  no  treatise  had  ap- 
peared presenting  a  connected  view  of  the  causes 
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and  consequences  of  the  various  disieases  to  which 
that  most  important  organ  is  liable,"  and  when 
it  is  further  remembered,  how  insidious  and  dif- 
ficult of  explanation  many  of  the  symptoms  of 
these  diseases  are,  and  how  apt  they  are  to  be 
mistaken  for  other  affections,  the  value  of  Mr. 
Bums'  work  will  be  duly  appreciated.  The 
valuable  work  of  Corvisart  on  this  subject, 
which  was  published  in  France  about  the  same 
time,  may  be  considered,  in  connexion  with  Mr. 
Bums'  book,  as  fixing  an  important  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  these  most  important,  and  heretofore,  ill- 
undeMood  diseases.  Both  works  possess  many 
and  peculiar  excellencies ;  but  I  trust  I  shall  not  be 
accused  of  permitting  the  feelings  of  friendship 
to  influence  my  judgment,  when  I  give  it  as  my 
opinion,  that,  as  a  book  of  practical^  observation 
and  philosophical  explanation  of  the  causes  of 
S3aBptoms,  from  anatomical  connexions  and  change 
of  structure,  the  treatise  of  Mr.  Burns  is  de- 
cidedly superior  to  the  one  published  by  the 
Parisian  Professor. 

The  second  of  Mr.  Bums*  great  works  is  now 
presented  to  the  American  public.  It  has  been  con- 
sidered by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Mr.  Abemethy, 
and  the  other  distinguished  public  teachers  of  Lon- 
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don,  B8  well  as  by  those  in  other  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  as  one  of  the  very  best  books  on  surgical 
anatomy,  and  that  it  will  obtain  the  same  rank  in 
this  country,  I  cannot  doubt.  In  doing  justice  to 
the  author,  it  should  be  recollected,  that  the 
plan  of  writing  general  observations  on  surgery 
with  anatomical  descriptions,  is  in  a  great  measure 
peculiar  to  himself.  Since  his  time,  this  has 
become  general,  and  its  excellency  is  now  univer- 
sally admitted* 

Mr.  Bums'  style,  as  a  writer,  is  far  from  being 
free  fix)m  defecte.  Accnstomed  from  very  early 
youth  to  the  habit  of  extemporaneous  speaking,  he 
acquired  a  rapidity  of  expression,  which,  although 
sufficiently  correct  for  the  purposes  of  oral  de- 
monstration, was  too  diffuse  and  colloquial  for 
written  compositions.  Yet,  although  his  manner 
is  fieur  from  being  critically  correct,  there  is  still  a 
vividness  and  perspicuity  in  his  descriptions  which 
repays  us  for  their  want  of  elegance* 

It  is  very  justly  observed  by  Mr.  Bums'  re- 
viewers, that  ^^  a  more  zealous  and  eloquent  teacher 
was  never  known."  Possessing  the  most  perfect 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  he  was  never  at  a  loss 
in  his  descriptions,  nor  in  want  of  materials  for 
the  illustration  or  elucidation  of  his  subject. .  He 
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liad  likewise  a  most  happy  talent  for  arresting 
the  attention,  and  of  throwing  around  the  most 
dry  demonstrations  a  charm  of  which  tljey  could 
hardly  be  supposed  to  be  susceptible.  For  per- 
spicuity he  had  certainly  no  equal.  The  most 
intricate  subject  became,  from  the  lucid  order  he 
pursued  in  their  demonstration,  clear  and  simple. 

Mr.  Bums'  temper  was  warm,  perhaps  irasci- 
ble, his  passion  however  was  but  for  a  moment ;  and 
if,  under  its  influence,  he  did  any  one  an  injury, 
he  was  the  first  to  confess  it  and  make  ample  re- 
paration. In  his  intercourse  with  mankind^  he 
was  a  perfect  gentleman.  To  his  friends  his  man- 
ners were  most .  endearing.  Destitute  of  every 
selfish  feelingj  he  had  their  interests  more  at 
heart  than  his  own,  and  for  them  he  was  at  all 
times  ready  to  make  any  personal  sacrifice.  For 
fpur  years  I  was  scarcely  an  hour  separated  from 
him,  and  it  is  now  with  feelings  of  gratitude  I  ac- 
knowledge, that  if  I  have  been  at  all  successful,' 
either  as  a  Practitioner  or  Public  Teacher,  it  is 
to  his  example  and  friendly  instruction  I  am  in  a 
very  great  measure  indebted  for  my  success. 


•  I 


AUTSOR'S  PREFACE 


TO  THI 


PlllST  EDITION. 


In  tiie  following  woi4c  it  has  been  my  object  to 
describe  the  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Head  and 
Neck.  I  have  not,  however,  entirely  confined  my 
attention  to  the  anatomy  of  the  head  and  nedc^ 
and  to  the  practical  deductions  from  that  alone; 
bot,  on  the  contraiy,  I  have  entered  pretty  fully 
mto  ihe  conakleration  of  the  general  principles 
which  ought  to  r^ulate  us  in  the  treatment  of 
some  diseases  incident  to  the  neck,  in  common 
with  othw  parts  of  the  body.  This  I  have  espe- 
ckdly  done  in  regard  to  Aneurism,  the  practical 
doctrines  of  which  I  have  examinedf  and,  in 
some  instances,  freely  criticised.  I  have  also 
entered  occarional  remarks  on  the  nature  of  tu- 
mours, but  these  are  very  cursory  and  limited. 
They  are,  however,  as  frill  as  I  thought  my  object 
in  introducing  them  required. 

D 
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In  the  foUowing  pages,  I  haVe  treated  the 
names  of  somp  of  ^t^e  promoters  and  improvers 
of  om-  art  with  f^eedbofi;  'Wt,  I  trust,  on  no  occa* 
sion  with  disrespect.  I  have  combated  opinions, 
but  never  because  they  belonged  to  this  or  to  that 
author,  but  because  I  bdieved  them  to  be  erro- 
neous. 

In  executing  the  suipcal  part  of  this  book  I 
have  collected  my  facts  from  various  sources, 
Vhick;  i  have  genenlly  aoknowledged^  but  in 
ih^ard  to  the  anatomical  part^  there  are  few  de- 
^ciiptions  introduced  which  have  not  been,  given 
Iroin  numerow  observations  and  dissections  made 
by  lasyself.  I  woidd  also  wish  it  to  be^  uaderstood 
that  I  have  i]^ver  described  the  relative  auatraay 
"of  a  part,  from  any  individual  subject),  ^n  the 
eontitey,  eadi  description  ha&  been  chuwn  up 
frmn  thiB  inspection  e£  many  bodies.  > 
-'•  in  doing- this,,  the  points,  wherein  these  cwres- 
|Kmded  were  noted,  and^  Assumed  as  a  staodard, 
Mid  the  anomalies^  wiiord  of  praelical  inq^toiftaiM^e, 
^ere  not  oi^erlooked4  Most,  hqwever^  of  what 
relates  to  varieties  in  &e  origin  and  posi^on  of 
•tile  arteries^  has  akeaitfy  been  made  public  in  a 
paper  on  that  subject,  contained  in  a  book  which 
I  lately  published  on  the  Diseases  of  tiie  Heart* 
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Far  ewery  qnotationf  ther^Ewe^  from  lliat  woric»  I 
ixmsAier  iik^  "preig^^^ 

To  obtain  oorrect  anfttomical  deacriptionsi  and 
ta  deduce  from  then  ymk  {M»etical  emM}lu8ioii% 
has  been  my  anxious  endeavour;  how  far  I  have 
suoceeded  in  the  execution  of  this  part  of  my 
fisa^  belongs  to  others  to  decide.  I  miqr,  hemrw 
ever,  with  propriety»  mention,  that  the  desorifpn 
tians  are  not  th^  result  6f  hasty  examinftioos  j??w 
they  wwe  &Afietched  six  jfows  ago,  during  whidt 
time  I  have  carefully  compared  many.sulijects, 
and  added  cases  in  illustrati(»  as  tJbey  occurrad*^^ 

Hie  j^i^fiieoA  volume  ha*  no  pmtensioDS  to  more 
thaA  merely  ctmtainiog  a  &w  hints^t  and.  thete  not 
always  in  very  regular  (^Nteri  of , the  most  iiii^i^ 
tant  smrgical  anaton^  of  the  bead  and  neck-~hintB 
whidi  I  h^e  will  be  found  useful  by  the  stodenlii^ 
but  most  of  whi^  are  probably  fiuniliar  to  the 
^qMrioQced  pn^itioner.  it  will  be  Ibund,  veiy 
difierent  from  the  ekeneientary  works  on  anatomy, 
whidli  are  required  to  mitiato  the  stud^  to 
names  and  individu&I  parts  &Ti-the.  present  obseiv 
vatioos  being  intended  to  introduce  him  to  the 
ecmtoitB  (rf*  regions 

Am  a  book  of  this  naturo  would  be  of  no  valuSb 
sketches  to  illustrate  i  the  descrifitioBS, 
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Ik  worki  on  Anatomy^  eadi  separate  system 
is  generallj  oimaidered  apart*  and  without  a  re- 
ference to  tbye  others;  and  in  sidpoal  books*  it 
is  presumed  that  the  student  haa  ahready  acquired 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  ttructure  of  the 
human  body.  Although  we  have,  perhaps,  little 
reason  to  complain  of  the  want  o(  tolerably  accu- 
rate descriptions  of  the  bones*  the  musdes*  the 
blood  yessels,  the  nerves*  the .  •abscNrbent  system* 
and  the  glands;  still*  this  to  the  operator  is  not 
sufficient  It  requires  a.  greater  d^ree  of  dis- 
^arimination>  and  a  more  accurate  conception  of  the 
parts*  than  most  students*  nay*  I  believe*  than 
most  surgeons  possess,  to  be  able  to  combine  these 
disjointed  lessons*  so  as  to  form  from  them  a  useflil 
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and  connected  whole.  I  am  afraid,  that  in  plan^ 
ning  operations,  the  sui^eon,  too  frequently,  pro- 
ceeds on  a  limited '^view^'of  4fae  parts  amongst 
which  he  has  to  cut.  More  than  once  I  have 
heard  the  propriety  of  an  operation  argued  from 
the  inspection  of  a  mere  hlood  vessel  dried  pre- 
paration;—?«. •guide  surely  more  liable  to  misleadt 
than  to  lead  to  a  ^fatfonal  practice.  The  blood 
vessels  are,  no  doubt,  highly  necessary  to  be  per- 
fectly understood,  but  this  knowledge,  to  be  prac- 
tically useful,  must  be  conjoined  with  a  compre- 
hensive acquaintance  with  the  neighbouring  parts. 
On  this  account,  I  endeavour  to  connect  the  de- 
monstrations of  the  arteries,  with  the  local  struc- 
ture of  the  muscles,  nerves,  and  glands,  and  with 
the  performance  of  surgical  operations.  That 
this  is  the  most  adviseable  plan  of  teaching  the 
student  the  true  value  of  anatoniy,  few  will  dis- 
pute ;  but  I  fear  that  the  execution  will  not  prove 
equal  to  the  design. 

In  attending  to  the  general  structure  of  the 
neck,  the  platysma  myoides  and  the  fascia  must 
be  first  considered,  for  both  have  a  share  in 
modifying  disease.  The  platysma  myoides  lies 
inmiediately  below  the  skin  and  cellular  mem- 
brane. It  is  often  composed  of  a  slender  set  of 
pale  scattered  fibres,  but  sometimes,  and  espe- 
cially in  short  thick-necked  males,  it  forms  a 
strong  muscular  defence  to  the  throat.  It  covers 
the  front  and  sides  of  the  neck,  is  attached  to  the 
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cdlular  membrane  lying  over  the  jaw  bone,  and 
is  indistinct  at  its  termination,  where  it  is  incor- 
pcHrated  with  the  fistt  and  fascial  muscles.  No 
doabt^  as  this  muscle  is  attached  to  the  int^^- 
ments,  it  can  wrinkle  the  skin  of  the  neck,  as  in 
rage,  or  depress  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  as  in 
grief;  but  these  are  subordinate  and  accidental 
offices  performed  by  this  muscle,  whose  chief  use 
is  surely  to  support  the  deep  seated  parts.  Be- 
mdes  the  platysma  myoides,  the  throat  is  covered 
by  an  aponeurosis  or  fascia.  My  attention  was  first 
called  to  this  fascia  about  seven  years  ago,  during 
tiie  dissection  of  an  emaciated  anasarcous  subject,, 
in  'vi^iich  it  was  neaiiy  as  strong  as  the  fascia  of 
die  limbs.  Since  that  time,  I  have  uniformly  de- 
monstrated it  in  every  course. 

The  cervical  fascia  in.  its  natural  state  is  thin, 
but  even  in  this  condition,  it  is  more  resisting 
than<  its  texture  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  To 
see  it  where  it  is  really  an  object  of  interest  to 
Hie  surgeon,  we  must  contemplate  it  where  thick- 
aied  by  the  pressure  of  tumours  formed  beneath 
it»  If  we  do  this,  we  shall  be  convinced,  that 
both  it  and  the  platj^sma  myoides  perform  the 
office  of  fasciae,  and  we  shall  at  once  be  satisfied 
that  the  neck,  so  far  from  being  without  a  fascia, 
is  provided  with  a  double  sheath;  a  fact  which 
cannot  be  too  firmly  impressed  on  the  mind  of  .the 
student.'  It  will  lead  him  to  form  a  just  estimate 
of  the  nature  of  some  diseases,  and  wQl  assist  hioi 
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in  e^q^ping'th^  c^m^  of  partioolar  symptoms* 
Nor  lis  it  siifficieut  that  it  be  known  that  the  neck 
18  invested  with  a  fascia;  there  are  likewise  pecu- 
liarities in  its  med)iaiusin>  at  diJSerent  parts»  whidh 
must  be  pointed  out* 

.  The  &€ieia  of  ^e  necH  deseeods  from  the  lower 
edge  c^  the  m^mlla  mferior,  and  is  thhmer  at  the 
front  than  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  At  that  part» 
a  ibid  of  the  &sc^a  is  tucked  back  to  the  styloid 
process,  to  which  it  adheres*  and  here  it  is  incor* 
porated  with  an  aponeurotic  expansion  from  the 
pterygoid  muscle,  forming  the  ligament .  of  the 
jaw.  This  ligament  may  readily  be  felt,  chordi- 
like,  extmiding  from  belund  the  angle  of  the  jaw 
backward  and  downward.  It  is  rendered  distinct 
by  bending  back  the  bead»  and  indining  it  to  the 
i^ide  opposite  to  the  one  we  are  to  examine.  In 
emaciated  bodies,  it  forms  a  stringy  line,  which 
seems,  to  be  lost  s^ut  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
stjemo^ma^tQid  mnscle.  The  fascia,  as  it  descends 
a^iong  tlie  neck,  dips  down  among  the  muscles  and 
glands,  forming  capsules  fcfr  the  latter.  These  are 
{HToductions  from  the  inner  surfaoe  of  the  fascia, 
in  l^be  same  way  t^  the  felx  is  a  j^duction  from 
^e  dura  mf^r*  On  its  outer  surface  the  fasda 
IS;  pretty  smooth,  and  it  }s  nearly  of  uniform  thidk- 
|ies^  in  every  part  below  the  os  h^yoides,  till  it  comes 
|o  e:q^and  over  the  pectoral  muscle,  when  it  puts 
on  mpr^  of  a  ceUular  appearwioe.  At  the  lower 
part  of  the  throi^t,  there  is  some  peculiarity  in 
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the  aMohiiyttn  of  tiie  fiuscia.  When  the  hitcgii* 
mmite  acre  dissected  off,  the  fasda,  whidi  has  been 
desqrib^  n  broi^ht  into  Tiew^  covering  the 
stemo-mastoid  muscles,  and  extended  between 
iheir  tendons.  By  dividing  this  fiMPCia,  a  mass  of 
ftt,  equally  thick  as  the  upper  bone  of  the  star- 
mmi,  and  often  having  imbedcted  in  its  substance 
a  small  conglobate  glan4  i®  brou^t  into  view. 
When  these  are  cleared  away,  another  Layer  of 
firm,  tense,  and  fibrous  fascia,  is  exposed  covers 
ing  the  outer  sur&ce  of  the  stemo-hyoid  and  thy. 
roid  musdes.  By  pulling  the  superficial  fiMcin^ 
die  deep  seated  one  will  be  seen  to  be  derived 
from  it.-  Where  the  fold  firom  the  superficial  fas* 
da  m  ii^ected  along  the  upper  end  of  the  ster« 
num,  it  m  gready  strengdiened  by  the  crossings 
and  bindings  of  strong  tendinous  fibres.  The  deep 
&scia  over  the  stemo-hyoid  muscles,  is  much 
stronger  than  the  soperfidal  fescia;  indeed  h  for. 
dbly  redsts  any  effort  to  push  the  finger  through 
it  into  the  diest.  It  likewise  {prevents  the  finger 
beii^  puriied  from  the  diest  higbcar  than  the 
lowe^  eAge  of  the  thjrroid  gland.  These  are  &cts 
which  I  would  wish  to  impress  on  the  mind,  tor 
they  are  h^faly  necessary  to  be  remembered 
The  first  will  assist  us  in  explaining  the  use  of 
dieee  fascism  and  muscles,  while  the  second  leads 
to  an  illustration  of  scHne  morbed  phmiomena. 

Fnmi  what  takes  place  on  the  removal  of  the 
mp^rflcial  and  deep  &sci»^   accompanied 
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destructioa  of  the  stemo-hyoid  and  thyroid  miuk 
des,  we  learn  the  value  of  them.  So  long  as  these 
remain  entire,  breathing  is  performed  with  ease, 
provided  tbere  be  no  disease  in  the  lungs,  or 
neighbouring  parts;  but  whenever  these  fasciee 
and  muscles  are  removed,  then,  on  every  attempt 
to  increase  the  size  of  the  chest,  the  atmosphmc 
air  pushes  back  the  unresisting  skin  on  the  tra- 
chea, compressing  that  tube  to  such  a  degree,  as 
to  occasion  very  serious  difficulty  in  breathii^. 
The  stemo-hyoid  and  thyroid  muscles  are  capable 
of  steadying  the  hyoid  bone  and  thjnroid  cartilage, 
or  of  depressing  these  parts;  but  their  great  use  is 
to  co-operate  with  the  fascise,  in  preventing  the 
gravitation  of  the  air  on  the  vidndpipe..  That  this 
is  a  correct  account  of  their  office,  will  be  illustra- 
ted by  the  following  case,  which  was,  some  time 
ago,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Brown,  by  whose 
kindness  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  pa- 
tient, and  taking  a  cast  from  the  parts.  The 
gentleman  was  between  twenty  and  thirty.  He 
had  the  hooping-cough  when  three  years  of  age; 
the  disease  was  pretty  severe,  and  ever  after- 
wards he  experienced  some  difficulty  in  breathing, 
but  till  within  these  few  years,  there  was  no  exter- 
nal mark  of  disease.  About  that  time  he  perceived 
a  fulness  and  tension  just  above  the  sternum, 
which  increased  during  three  months,  when  the 
integuments  burst,  and  a  quantity  of  fluid  was 
discharged.    The  ulcer  soon  put  on  a  decidedly 
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dcro}^iilaufl  appearance,  and  from  it  the  patient 
drew  out  from  between  the  laminse  of  the  medias* 
tinmn,  a  portion  of  lymphatic  suhstance  about 
Uiree  indies  in  length.  Soon  after  this  the  sore 
began  to  skin  over,  but  without  restoration  of  the 
lost  substance.  After  the  opening  was  complete- 
ly closed,  the  trachea,  the  arteria  innominata» 
and  the  thyroid  branch  of  the  lower  thyroid  ar- 
tery, were  found  to.  be  covered  merely  by  a  very 
thin  pelide  of  polished  skin, — a  defence  not  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the 
trachea;  consequently,  whenever  this  person,  by 
increasing  thcr  abze  of  the  chest,  forms  a  vacuum 
in  the  tradiea,  the  air  passes  in  its  canal  in  part 
by  the  rima  glottidis,  but  it  likewise  endeavours 
to  lorce  its  way  directly  above  the  sternum.  The 
jbsciae  and  muscles  being  destroyed,  the  mechar 
nical  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  compresses,  to  a 
certain  degree,  the  canal  of  the  windpipe. 

On  this  case  I  would  remark,  that  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  irritation  excited  in 
the  thorax,  during  the  hooping-cough,  had  begun 
the  disease  in  tibte  th3nnus  gland,  which  had  con- 
tinued slowly  to  increase,  till,  at  last,  an  abscess 
formed  in  it.  If  this  be  a  correct  supposition,  we 
learn  why  the  breathing  has  been  uniformly  diffi- 
cult from  the  time  he  had  the  hooping-cough,  even 
to  tbe  present  day.  Previous  to  the  formation  of 
abscess  in  the  gland,  it  is  probable  that  it  had 
been  enlaiged,  and  that  it  had,  by  its  mechanical 
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pressure  on  the  trachea,  prodtused  dyisptkfBBu^^ 
After  the  healing  of  the  ulcer,  whidi,  in  its  pro^ 
gress,  had  destroyed  both  the  fai^cia  and  musdes, 
no  one  can  wonder  that  th^^  should  be  great  di£* 
Acuity  in  breatibdng.  The  destruction  of  these 
parts,  and  the  matting  about  the  top  of  the  chesty 
afford  a  satisfiustoiy  explanation  of  the  cause  of 
this.  "By  the  loss  pf  the  former,  the  resistance  to 
the  air  being  removed,  there  is  at  each  time  that 
the  patient  inspires,  a  deep  hollow  formed  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  sternum,  and  a  wheezing 
sound  is  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  air  along 
the  narrowed  tradiea.  I  have  often  thought,  Jbut 
haye  had  no  opportunity  to  put  it  to  the  test  of 
experiment,  that  by  artificially  supplying  the  lost 
parts,  we  mjght  alleviate  the  difficulty  of  breath«' 
ing.  This  might  be  done  by  applying  a  piece  of  lea- 
ther, spread  with  adhesive  plaster,  over  the  lowel* 
part  of  the  nedk,  taking  care  to  place  it  there 
while  the  patient  was  in  the  act  of  expelling  air 
from  the  lungs.  By  pressure  with  the  hand,  it 
might  be  retained  in  a  proper  situation,  till  it  was 
so  fixed  as  not  to  be  forced  back  by  the  atmos- 
phere.  To  prevent  the  starting  of  the  edges  oi 
the  leather,  and  the  insinuation  of  the  air  be* 
iween  the  skin  and  the  {faster,  they  might  both 
be  brushed  oyer  with  a  solution  of  sealing  wax 
in  alcohol,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Abemethy 
aft;er  operations  on  the  knee  joint. 
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The  staructure  of  the  &soia  and  muscles  is  next 
to  be  attended  to,  as  illnstratiog  disease.  The 
thymus  gland,  which  is  in  a  manner  peculiar  to 
young  animals,  is  lodged  between  the  layers  of 
the  anteriw  mediastinum  immediately  behind  the 
stamum,  and  lying  over  the  forepart  of  the  ardh 
of  the  aorta»  the  roots  of  its  primary  trunks  and 
the  subclayian  vein,  between  which  and  the  spine, 
the  trachea  and  oesophagus  are  placed^ 

This  gland  is  apt  to  enlarge  in  those  of  a  pecu- 
liar habit,  and  its  position  is  such,  that  whenever 
it  bi^ns  to  swell,  it  occasions  most  serious  unea- 
siness. On  the  front  the  tumour  is  prevented  by 
the  sternum  from  protruding  outwardly;  above  the 
sternum,  the  fascia  and  muscles  repress  its  growth ; 
as  it  aolarges,  therefore,  it  must  press  backwards 
cm  the  important  parts  which  are  between  it  and 
the  spine.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  patient 
should  in  the  end,  die  from  suffocation  and  star- 
vation. Even  what  food  passes  into  the  stomach, 
fidk  to  flourish  the  body  properly.  The  pressure 
of  the  tumour  on  the  subclavian  vein,  interrupts 
the  entrance  of  the  chyle  into  the  heart,  and 
thence  the  mesenteric  glands  are,  in  such  eases, 
generally  found  enlarged  and  obstructed.  In 
three  children  who  had  died  from  disease  of  the 
thymus  gland,  I  found  the  lacteal  gland  increased 
insize*. 

*  There  is  no  doubt  tint  mansmus  of  the  system  is  generallj  present 
in  those  cases,  where  the  thymus  gland  is  affected  with  the  enlargement 
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As  this  disease  generally  occurs  in  children  of 
a  scrophulous  constitution^  I  have  repeatedly  pre- 
scribed muriate  of  lime,  burnt  sponge,  and  the 
other  remedies  usually  employed  in  that  disease, 
but  have  never  seen  them  of  advantage.  X  have 
witnessed  decidedly  good  effects  from  repeated 
blisters  and  long  continued  friction,  but  even 
these  seldom  do  more  than  merely  alleviate,  and 
that  only  before  tabes  mesenterica  has  been  in- 
duced. 

When  topical  and  internal  remedies  have  failed, 
it  is  practicable,  although  many  may  be  inclined 
to  think  not  prudent,  to  remove  the  gland. — 
Where  the  thymus  is  so  much  enlarged  as  to  give 
rise  to  serious  symptoms,  a  fulness  and  swelling  is 
felt  above  the  sternum,  where  it  is  only  covered 
by  the  fascia,  and  stemo-hyoid  and  thjnroid  mus- 
cles. After  death  I  have  twice  removed  the 
tumour.  To  do  this,  I  made  an  mcision  on  the 
front  of  the  neck,  just  above  the  sternum,  and  be- 
tween the  stemo-hyoid  muscles,  as  in  the  opera- 

described  in  the  text,  but  the  explanatioii  of  the  cau^e  of  this  emaciatioii 
given  by  the  author,  is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  I  have  dissected  many 
cases  of  this  disease,  and  have  never  met  with  one  in  which  the  transverse 
vein  had  become  obliterated.  But,  even  allowing  that  the  pressure  of  the 
tumour  did  close  that  vessel,  still  its  blood  mixed  with  the  chyle,  would  enter 
the  circulation  by  anastomosis.  It  is  probable  that  the  tabes  mesenterioa, 
and  the  disease  of  the  thymus  gland,  commence  at  the  same  time,  and  ori- 
ginate from  the  same  cause,<^«  scrophulous  disposition  of  the  system. '  If 
this  opinion  be  correct,  the  operation  recommended  for  the  removal  of  the 
thymus  gland,  although  it  might  relieve  the  dyspnoea,  could  in  no  case 
restore  the  patient  to  health;  the  diseased  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric 
glands  remaining,  would  speedily  destroy  lifei— IBn. 
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tion  of  tracheotomy.  By  this  cut,  the  rounded 
knob  of  the  diseased  thymus  was  exposed.  Hav- 
ing done  this,  I  next  insinuated  the  fore  finger 
between  the  gland  and  the  adjacent  parts,  till  the 
former  was  insulated  so  far  as  I  could  reach.  Af- 
ter this,  by  a  pair  of  polypi  forceps,  cautiously  in- 
troduced between  the  mediastinum  and  the  gland, 
I  grasped  the  tumour,  and  wrenched  it  from  its 
ooimexions.  ,  This,  on  the  living  subject,  would  be 
a  most  dangerous  operation,  yet  where  death  is 
otherwise  inevitable,  it  might  perhaps  be  war- 
rantable to  try  it.  I  think,  that  were  it  -■  cautious- 
ly executed,  injury  of  the  large  vessels  might  be 
avoided,  and .  the  sponge  would  easily  command 
any  bleeding  which  might  take  place  from  its  own 
nutrient  arteries ;  an  event  which  is  hardly  possi- 
ble, if  the  tumour  be  pulled  away.  Some  may 
suppose,  that  inflammation  would  be  apt  to  follow 
this  operation,  but  this  is  to  be  little  dreaded;  the 
debilitated  state  of  the  patient  will  be  a  sufficient 
security  against  its  occurrence. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that  one  or  more  conglo- 
bate glands  generally  lie  imbedded  among  the 
loose  fat  and  thready  cellular  substance  which 
occupies  the  space  between  the  two  plates  of  fas- 
da.  Where  these  glands  enlarge,  they  form  a 
tumour,  in  many  respects  resembling  a  diseased 
thymus,  but  by  attention,  the  one  disease  may 
be  easily  distinguished  from  the  other.  Enlarge- 
ment to  the  same  degree  of  the  thymus,  would  be 
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productive  of  jaoetiserioitt  dyBpncea,  but  sirelling 
of  the  lymphatic,  glandy  although  productive '!of 
difficulty  1  in  breathings  does  not,  till  very  large^ 
endanger  i  the  life  of  the  patients  Besides^  by  exA 
amination^  it  can  generally  be  ajscertained,  liiat 
such  a  tumour  is  unoomiiected  with  the  chest*  iSy 
Qiend,  Dr. )  Gordon,  i  Lecturer  on  Anatomy '  load 
Physiology  m  Edinburgh^  very  latelr  met  with  aii 
msLce^f  .enlai^e«Z  ^£  il  ^d,  ii.  a  pati^ 
*who  had  died' from,  tetanus.  Mrv  CSroikBhanks 
saw  a  fatal  ease  ;  of  this  disease.  As  liie  tti-^ 
mour  is  exterior  to  the  deep  fasda  and  musclcte^^ 
there  can  be  no  reason' why  it  should  not  be  ex^ 
tirpated  j  it  is  not  connected  with  any  vessel  or 
nerve  of  importance,  and  can,  on  cuttii%  Mta  its 
capsule,  be  easily  started  from  its  seat.     <    '    -  ^ 

Besides^  these  ^ands,  there  are  many  bth^ 
Gonglobi^  glands  about  th6  neck  and  throat.  Of 
these,  seme  lie  idadre  superficial, 'and  oth^^s  deepen 
seated  than  the  l&scia^  This,  therefore,  leads  to  ia 
natural  division  of  tumours  about  the  throat,  into 
those  which  -are  covered  by  the  fascia^  and  into 
those  which  Be  exterior  td  it.  This  is  a  distinctioii 
of  practical  iteportancei. '  Tumours  by  being  placed 
more  superficial,^  or  deeper  than  the  ftscia,  are 
modified  in  their  complexion,  varied  in'  thdr 
effect,  and  more  or  less  difficult  in  their  removal. 
As  mfi:y  naturally  be  supposed,  those  tumours 
which  form  exterior  to  the  fascia,  are  superficial^ 
ittoveable,  and  as  they  enlarge  spread  lateraliyi 
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and  even  when  of  great  irize^  a#e^  cdmparatively 
Mitiljr  extirpated.  Th^  are  drcmnscribed^  ele* 
irated,  and  for  a  length  of  time,  1^  gracing  them» 
we  can'  poll  them  so  tar  oul^nrard,  as  to  allow»  in 
Mme.  degree*  of  the  infiinuation  of  the  finger  be* 
tireen  tiiem  and  the  parii  behind. 
-  It  is  of  consequence  to  extirpate  snch  tomoun, 
eo  soon  as  we  have  ascertained  that  they  are  of  a 
imtore  requiring  removal^  for  although  they  at 
first  lie  exteriw  to  the  fascia,  yet  in  the  progress 
e£  their  enlargement,  they  press  on  this  sheath, 
|A?odacii^  thicjcening  and  adhesion  of  it  to  them- 
Mhres,  and  the  parts  below;  or  at  other  tones  the 
pressure  is  productiye  of  absorption  of  the  inter- 
posed layer  of  fascia,  after  ^ich  the  tumour,  as 
'if  it  had  originally  been  placed  beneath  the  fas- 
cia, dips  backward,  and  contracts  adhesion  to  the 
deeper  &nd  more  important  parts.  These  tu- 
mours do  not,  however,  invariably  produce  either 
of  the  effects  described.  Sometimes  even  where 
-very  lai^e,  they  remain  free  from  adhesion  to  the 
'parts  behind. 

A  man,  ten  months  ago,  while  in.  the  West  In- 
dies, observed  a  small  moveable  tumour  at  the 
ac^le  of  the  jaw,'  not  larger ^at  fiist  ithan  a  horse 
bean,  and  productive  4>f  very  little  inconvenience. 
As  it  evidently  continued  to  increase,,  he  was 
'  advised  to  lebve  the  country,,  in  order  to  get  the 
•diseased  parts  extirpated  in  a  colder  dimate. 
With  a  view  ib  this  he  came  to  Glasgoyv.    When 
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I  saw  him,  the. tumour  was  about  the  size  of  the 
head. of  a  new  bom  child,  was  situated  over  the 
lowest ,  part  of  the  parotid  gland,  and  over  the 
«temo^mastoid  muscle,  wa^  regular  on  its  sur- 
face, elastic  to  the  touch,  and  only  painful  at 
one  particular  spot, .  unless  when  pressed  cm, 
at  which  time  he  complained  of  a  diffused,  al- 
though not  acute  pain,  over  the  whole  extent  of 
the  tumour.  It  neither  gave  rise  to  inconveni- 
ence in  breathing  nor  swallowing,  nor  impeded 
the  motion  of  the  jaw,  and  whea  grasped  between 
the  fingers,  it  could  be  pulled  out  from  its  attach- 
ments behind;  a  clear  proof  that  it  was  still  un- 
connected with  any  part  which  would  render  its 
exth^iation  hazardous. 

This  tumour,  I  have  no  doubt,  originally  arose 
from  enlargement  of  one  of  the  subcutaneous  lym- 
phatic glands,  and  I  believe  that  it  will  generally 
be  found,  that  such  swellings,  from  the  small 
quantity  of  interstitial  fluid  which  they  contain, 
are  firm  and  unyielding,  or  only  slightly  elas- 
tic.  They  are  commonly  called  wens;  when  cut 
into,  they  appear  as  if  composed  of  a  mixture 
of  cellular  membrane,  and  intervertebral  sub- 
stance. ^  They  are  very  indolent,  have .  few 
blood  vessels,  and  very  few  fibrillse  of  nerves  can 
be  traced  into  their  substance ;  of  consequence, 
ihey  are  toi^id,  and  even  when  large,  produce 
only  a  dull  heavy  sensation,  not  generally  amoun- 
ting to  pain.     Such  tumours  seldom  suppurate. 
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bat  sometimes  by  their  iiritation,  they  excite  in- 
flammation  in  the  parts  with  which  they  are  m 
contact  This  deprivTthem  of  their  due  supply 
of  blood,  they  die,  and  I  have  seen  the  body  of 
the  tumour  when  the  skin  which  covered  it  gave 
way,  cast  off  as  an  extraneous  substance.  In  this 
way  a  natural  cure  is  sometimes  accomplished,  but 
it  is  a  rare  occurrence.  Where  the  tumour  is  nei- 
ther extirpated,  nor  otherwise  destroyed,  it  con- 
tinues prc^essively  to  increase  in  size ;  and  often 
•when  it  has  continued  for  a  length  of  time,  its  ves- 
sels assume  a  new  mode  of  acting,  they  form  a 
pretty  solid  substance,  sometimes  cartilaginous,  and 
at  other  times  osseous. 

Mr.  Travers,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in 
Guy's  Hospital,  writes  me,  that  Mr.  Astley  Coop- 
er, some  time  ago,  extirpated  three  large  tu- 
mours of  this  kind,  from  about  the  angle  of  the 
jaw.  In  his  cases,  the  tumours  began  just  below 
the  zygoma,  they  descended  considerably  lower 
than  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  extended  forwai-d 
till  they  reached  the  spot  where  the  fascial  artery 
.  midces  its  turn  over  the  jaw,  and  posteriorly  they 
included  the  lobe  of  the  ear.  They  were,  as  Mr. 
Travers  observes,  in  their  external  features, 
such  as  would  generally  deter  country  practition- 
ers from  interfering  with  them.  Their  extirpa- 
tion is  extremely  simple,  they  have  seldom,  even 
when  large,  above  a  single  artery  of  such  a  size  as 
to  require  a  ligature^    entering  into  their  sub- 
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and  ifi  evidently  on  the  increafie,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  if  other  circumstances  be  feyourables 
it  ought,  without  delay,  to  be  removed. 

In  the  neck,  even  simple  tumours  may  require 
extirpation,  because,  if  they  do  not  yield  to  me- 
dicine, but,^  on  the  contrary,  continue  to  enlai^, 
they,  in  the  end,  come  to  compress  the  trachea 
and  cesophs^us,  by  >which,  ultimately,  they  will 
produce  as  much  mischief,  as  if  they  had  been 
of  a  specific  nature.  About  the  throat  there 
are  many  muscles  which  leave  interstices  between 
themselves,  and  there  are  many  primary  branches 
of  vessels  and  nerves  interwoven  with  these  mus- 
cles,  which  all  become  intimately  concerned  with 
tumours  here. 

From  the  resistance  afforded  by  the  platys*- 
ma  myoides  and  the  fascia,  such  tumours  pe- 
netrate between  the  contiguous  muscles,  and 
encircle  the  subjacent  vessels  and  nerves,  ren- 
dering, where  the  disease  is  advanced,  the  ex- 
cision  of  these  swellings  peculiarly  perplex- 
ing to  the  surgeon,  and  dangerous  to  the  pa- 
tient. Indeed,  there  are  many  tumours  formed 
in  the  region  between  the  chin  and  the  chest,  to 
attempt  the  remtoval  of  which  would,  on  the 
part  of  the  operator,  betray  the  grossest  igno- 
ranee  of  the  structure  of  the  neighbouring  parts. 
Some  tumours  are  so  deeply  attached  to  the 
pharjmx,  are  so  ^  intricately  entangled  among' 
important  arteries  and  nerves,  and  so  firmly  fixed 
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to>  the  .mosdes  in  the  vi<ni^,  liiat  to  undertake 
-their  extirpation  would  be  to  form  the  resolution 
to  injure  all  these,  parts. 

'  This  establishes  most  forciUy  the  propriety, 
nay,  it  proves  the  absolute  necessity,  of  as 
qf^eedy  a  removal  of  tiie  morbid  parts,  as  is 
compatible  with  prudent  attempts  to  remove  the 
tamoar  without  operation.  If  distant  parts  have 
suffered  from  an  extension  of  the  morbid-  action, 
no  one  can  be  certain  that  all  the  diseased  sub- 
stance has  been  cleared  away ;  and  if  a  single  atom 
of  the  ccmtaminated  parts  be  permitted  to  remain, 
the  patient  is  in  a  condition  equally  dangerous  as  i 
before  we  operated.  The  disease  is  suspended, 
not  eradicated,  and  the  secondary  affection  is 
worse;  than  the  first. 

A  useful  distinction  of  tumours  might  be  form- 
ed, were  we  a  priori  able  to  determine  their 
structure,  by  dividing  them  into  such  as  depend 
merely  on  a  preternatural  deposition  of  parti- 
cles^ resembling  in  texture  tiie  original  structure 
of  the  part;  and  into  such  as  depend  on  an  in- 
crease of  size,  produced  by .  a  change  of  the  natu- 
ral organization.  It  will  be  found  that  the  first 
species  is  generally  indolent,  and  little  prone  to 
inflame  or  ulcerate,  except  when  teazed  and  irri- 
tated  by  improper  treatment.  The  second  species 
from  the  very  nature  of  their  constituents,  are 
liable  to  inflame,  and  either  sphacelate*  fungate, 
or  ulcerate. 


l&f  John  BeJSi  ipwptoinfi,  tbiaA»  09n)giBaUy^  ^«i)r 
Pm^otxr  is  produced  by  an  excels  ctf  healthy  nujbri^ 
tion,  and  he  would  persuade  us,  that  ultimately 
the  parts  are  modified  >'  in  form  and  diarac^er^  by 
many  changes  produced  by  occasional  inflarunu^ 
tioQ  or  ulceration/'    One  would  hardly  have  expeo- 
ted  such  an  lussartion  from  a  mrgeon,  who  would 
mf^e  us  belieye  tbjaA  h^  had  traced  the  nalxure 
wd  propertieft  of  these  morbid  productions  fixun 
tb^ir  pimple  be^mpdngs  to  their  final  tenninatieou 
Sh9^  Mr.  !BeU  eonyince  any  one,  that  in  canow 
pr  scrophula,  the  tumour  was,  in  the  first  instance 
forwM  of  healthy  parts;  hut  that,   eventuatty^ 
the  sweUing  obtained  the  peculiar  charai^r  be; 
longiog  to  these  di£ferent  affections,  '<  by  occasiour 
al   inflammation   or    ulceration?^'      I  should  bo 
sorry  to  waste  time  in  animadv^ing  on  this  con- 
jecture, were  it  not  that,  to  me,  it  appears  a 
poiu^   highly  requisite    to  be    well   ascertained* 
It  must  be  the  relator  of  our  practice.    If  pri^ 
mipily  every  tumour  be.  simple,  then  the  whote 
art  of  the  sui^geoa  must  ecHisist  in  keeping  it  sim^ 
pie*    His  object  must  be  to  avoid  the  iaductioa 
of  ^^  occasional  inflammation  c^  ulcerajtion." 

There  i^  in  this  hypothesis  nothing  precise, 
and  nothing  really  u^efgjl;  but  if  admitted^  there 
is  mudi  positively  hurtful,  m  it  will  lead  to  a  timid 
and  proo'astinating  practice.  It  would,  therefor^ 
be  a  most  desirable  object  with,  the  »irge(m  tOt 
become  acquainted  with  tiie  criteria,  by  wfaii^h:  ha. 
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WQviA  he  mMed  to  dBstingaiidi  those  ttoMulv 
wfaidi  win  of  a  Bpecifl<^  flrotn  thoM  which  vren 
cf  a  fiiiBjde  natur^^  Were  this  practicable^  be 
woiidd  be  able^  ia  alliGMMBt  every  case,  to  cure  the 
patient  J  ibr  in  the  incipient  stage^  few  tomoiu^, 
in  comparison'  of  the  many  which  occm*,  are  so 
fdaoed  as  to  prevent  his  extirpating  them.  But, 
«s  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  hare 
it  not  in  our  power  to  do  more  than  form  a  rodd 
notion  of  the  nature  of  swellings^  wti  often  mis' 
take  a  specifi^^  for  a  simple  tumour,  and  Wliste 
time  in  useless  endeavours  to  promote  its  removal 
without  an  operation.  We,  in  fact^  allow  it  to 
AcqQflpe  sucii  a  size,  and  to  form  such  connexions, 
that  when  we  become  convinced  of  its  intractable 
^spetfttifm^  %  is  no  longer  optional  with  us  to  take 
up  th^  knife  with  any  reasonable  prospect  ift 
success. 

With  more  zeal  than  success^  Mr.  Abemeihy 
bas  endeavoured  to  arrange  tumours  according  to 
their  textures^  but  his  plan  is  liable  to  this  great 
objection,  that  we  can,  for  the  most  part,  only 
discover  the  real  nature  of  the  parts  by  actual 
examination.  That  Mr.  Abemethy  has  fitiled  to 
eommfmiicate  critoria9  by  which  we  may  generally 
estimate  the  nature  of  tumours  in  the  living  pa* 
tient,  is  indisputable;  yety  let  it  not  be  imagined^ 
tibat  i  Would  insinuate  that  this  is  to  be  imputed 
to  any  i9MuflGiciency  on  his  part  for  the  execution 
of  tl|6  task  he  has  undertiakeRk    On  tiie  contrary. 
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all  must  alloW)  that>^the  facts,  as  yet  collected,  top 
specting  tumours,  are  too  limited,  and  our  in-^ 
l^rmation  respecting  morbid  structure^  is  too 
vague,  to  enable  any  one  to  form,  on  a^^lidbasis, 
a  classification  of  tumours  which .  shall  be  emi- 
nently useful  to  the  practical  surgeon.  It  is 
well  known,  that  tumours  essentially  different 
in  their  mature,  present  externally  similar  fea- 
tures, which  renders  futile  any  attempt  to  classify 
such  morbid  productions.. 

After  th^se  remarks,  it  would  be  folly  in  me 
to  oflfer  any  other  than  a  few  very  general  obser- 
vations on,  tumours,  reserving  the  considerations 
regarding  the  extirpation  of  these,  till  after  I 
shall  have  pointed  out  the  relation  of  parts  about 
the  neck,  and  attended  to  the  local  connexions 
of  the  numerous  variety  of  tumours  which  form 
in  the  region  of  the  throat. 

From  the  high  importance  of  the  vessels  and 
nerves  about  the  neck,  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
the  surgeon,  in  every  morbid  condition  of  these 
parts,  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
to  ascertain  carefully,  whether  it  be  a  primary, 
or  a  secondary  affection;  and  if  secondary,  whe- 
ther it  be  sympathetic,  or  dependent  on  absolu- 
tion of  a  specific  morbid  poison.  If  it  be  clear- 
ly ascertained  to  be  a  primary  affection,  then  it 
is  necessary  to  investigate  the  origin,  the  pro- 
gress, and  the  existing^  state  of  the  tumour,  to  en- 
able us  to  decide  justly,  as  to  the  propriety  of 
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dOowing  At  to  remain^  or  to  determine  on  its  im- 
mediate  extirpation. 

It  is  not  in  primary  affections  alone,  that  the 
surgeon  is  sedulously  to  trace  the  progress  of  the 
disease;  he  is  called  on  to  be  equally  careAil  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  causey  of  se- 
condary tumours.  But  here  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  field  is  less  extended;  if  the  pri- 
mary disease  be  simple,  the  secondary  must  be 
so  also,  and  vice  versa^  where  the  latter  swelling 
is  dependent  on  absorption.  Where,  however, 
the  primary  tumour  has  not  proceeded  to  ulcera- 
tion, we  may  hesitate  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
secondary;  we  may  suspect  that  it  is  merely  sym- 
pathetic. 

Facts  connected  with  the  history  of  tumours, 
render  it  probable  that  the  lymphatic  glands 
never  do  become  specifically  contaminated,  pre- 
vious to  the  formation  of  an  ulcer,  or  a  Amgus  in 
the  part  primarily  affected ;  but  earlier  than  this, 
we  know  that  they  often  swell  from  sympathetic 
connexion  with  the  morbid  parts.  This  we  some- 
times see  exemplified  in  carcinoma  of  the  breast, 
accompanied  with  enlai^ment  of  the  axillary 
glands.  These  tumours  occasionally  disappear 
after  the  removal  of  the  mamma,  which  clearly 
shows,  that  they  were  not  dependent  on  specific 
contamination. 

Although  I  have  stated  that  it  is  probable 
Ibat  the  absorbent  glands  are  never  specificaUTr 
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ocmtaminated^  till  Hie  primaiy  diseale  has  pi^ 
ceeded  to  ulceration,  or  to  the  formation  of  the 
flin^isi,  jet  I  am  xrot  ignorant,  that  some  are  of  a 
different  opinion.  It  has,  indeed,  been  conjeo- 
tm*ed,  that  there  may  be  specific  irritation,  a$ 
well  as  specific  absorption,  but  this  is  a  doctrine 
which  ought  not  to  be  a<hnitted,  without  complete 
proof  of  its  accuracy ;  a  proof,  which  on  this  point 
is  still  a  desideratum. 

As  I  would  wkh  to  be  perfectly  understood  oq 
this  subject,  I  may  mention,  that  we  are  by  no^ 
means  to  infer,  that  a  secondary  tumour  kf  sympa^ 
thetic,  merely  because  the  primary  one  has  not' 
ulcerated  externally  j  this  is  really  no  proof-  A£^ 
ter  the  removal  of  the  latter,  we  are  carefully  to 
examine,  whetbeir  there  be  any  fungi,  or  ulceta- 
ted  points  in  iU  centre.  If  tbese  existed^  I 
would  incline  to  Hie  belief  that  the  secondary  tu« 
mour  was  specific,  and  would,  therefore^  withontf 
hesitation  advise  its  removal;  but  if  after  a  minute 
iij^pection  of  the  primary  tumour  no  traces  of 
fungi  or  ulceration  could  be  perceived,  I  do  not 
know  how  far  it  would  be  adviseable  to  extirpate 
the  seoDndaiy.* 

*  The  editor'»  observation  on  the  subject  of  tumours,  which  has  been 
considerable,  lead  him  to  differ  from  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Bunis, 
as  ta  its  being  liecess&ry  tfant  ulceration  or  fiii%us  diall  have  taken  place  ia 
the  primary  affection,  before  the  secondary  one  can  become  specifically  con- 
taminated. In  many  instances  where  the  most  accurate  and  minute  dissection 
has  been  unable  to  detect,  In  the  oi^mal  tumotu^,  either  incipieift  ulicera- 
tiotiiir  imnpM,  the.slnMtaves  of  those  which  hare  arisen  secosdarily  hartf 
been  foun^  to  present  the  same  characters  of  their  bdng  of  a  specific  na- 
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Ow  great  oljecfcy  therefore,  and  our  dnef  in- 
4uQemeiit  to  distinguish  those  tumours  about  the 
neck*  which  originate  from  simple  irritation,  from 
those  which  are  depa^dent  on  specific  oontamina- 
tioiiy  is  with  a  view  to  regulate  our  proceedings. 
If  we  iiioontrovertihly  ascertained,  that  the  tu- 
«iaur  was  of  a  i^ecific  nature,  we  would,  without 
dalajf,  extirpate  the  diseased  parts.  Where,  how- 
ever^ we  wwe  uncertain^  we  would  be  less  decid* 
ed  in  our  conduct.  In  doubtful  cases,  there  is 
an  obvious  motive  for  delay.  While  there  is  a 
pi^baWity  th^t  the  tumour  is  rimple.  we  may 
snoceed  in  removing  it  without  an  operation ;  but, 
in  specific  tumours  we  have  no  such  inducafnent, 
if^proerastination  will  only  permit  the  disease  to 
gn^grouod. 

These  general  observations  show,  that  there 
is  much  uncertainty  in  the  diagnoi^  of  tu- 
nours  about  the  neck;  some  being  produced, by 
simple  irritation,  which,  to  one  who  satisfied  him- 
sdbf  with  a  superficial  inquiry  into  the  case,  would 
seem  to  be  induced  by  the  absorption  of  specific 
^rus,  while  others  really  of  a  specific  nature, 
are,  from  the  indolence  of  their  actions,  supposed 
to  be  simple;    and  under    this    impression,    are 

ixfte,  OB  those  exhibited  in  the  primary  affections.  The  rule  of  practice 
*  which  his  experience  would  induce  him  to  inculcate,  would  be,  in  every 
caMy  Mbra  performing  an  operation  for  the  remoyal  of  a  tumour  supposed 
to  be  oC  a  specific  chan^cter,  to  examine  carefully  those  glands»  which  re>* 
ceive  their  lymphatics  from  that  situation,  and  should  any  of  them  be  found 
ettiairgc4«  to  remove  them  at  the  same  thne  that  we  extirpate  the  primary 
tamour.«->£D* 
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^owed  to  remain, and' extend  tlieir  coimexkinsy 
till  they  get  beyond  tiie  reach  of  sui^ery.  This 
want  of  well  defined  character  in  the  early  iitage 
of  the  disease,  is  a  source  of  great  ambiguity.  I 
have  thus  known  a  small  tumour  of  the  spongoid 
species,  which,  when  the  pati^it  first  applied  for 
assistance,  could  have  been  easily  and .  safely 
extirpated,  left  for  months,  gaining  ground  daily, 
plunging  deeper  and  deeper,  becoming  more  and 
more  intricately  attached  to  the  parts  in  the  vid* 
nity,  during  all  which  time  the  woman  was  teazed 
with  burnt  sponge,  muriate  of  lime,  and  repeated 
blisters;  remedies  which  are  well  known  to  have 
no  control  over  that  disease. 

At*  last,  when  the  character  of  the  complaint 
became  so  decided,  that  no  one  could  mistake 
it,  the  surgeon  consoled  himself,  that  now  the 
tumour  had  extended  too  far  to  permit  of  ex- 
tirpation; that  to  attempt  this,  would  be  to  form 
the  resolution  to  destroy  the  patient.  This  is, 
however,  at  all  times  a  poor  excuse,  especially 
when  the  practitioner  is  conscious  that  the  ma- 
lignancy of  the  disease  depended,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, on  his  own  procrastination  and  want  of 
knowledge. 

Tumours  in  any  part  of  the  body,  are  of  a 
nature  to  require  the  most  prompt  and  decided 
practice,  but  our  vigilance  must  be  doubled, 
when  the  morbid  parts  are  seated  in  the  vicinity 
of  lax^e  vessels  and  important  nerves.    I  have 
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known  one  rargeon,  after  much  unneetBBsaiy  de- 
lay, imd6#take  to  remove  a  tumonr  from  the 
neck,  but  I  may  safely  Yentm:^  to  affirm,  that  the 
same  gentleman  will  be  in  no  hmry  to  bc^in  a 
lumilar  operation. 

When  the  tumour  is  decidedly  of  a  simple  ngr 
ture,  the  object  of  the  surgeon  plainly  is,  to  pro- 
mote the  absorption  of  the  newly  formed  parts; 
but  where  he  £sdls  to  acoom^dish  this,  he  next 
attempts  to  induce  suppuration*  In  primary  tu- 
mourS)  however,  as  it  is  often  difficult  to  disco- 
vertiie  real  natare  of  the  disease,  we  necessarily 
act  on  an  uncertainty.  Yet,  in  all  doubtful  cases, 
I  think  we  are  authorised  to  use  means  to  pro- 
cure absorpticm  of  the  morbid  parts;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  so  dear,  that  in  such  cases,  we  are,  after 
these  have  foiled,  to  delay  endeavouring  to  in- 
duce suppuration,  since  this  event  would  only 
be  useful  in  tumours  of  such  a  nature,  as  not  to 
require  extirpation,  unless  from  their  mechanical 
effect  on  some  neighbouring  and  highly  important 
part.  In  simple  swelling,  we  are,  however,  to 
the  latest,  to  continue  our  endeavours  to  pnwnote 
absorption,  oar  to  procure  suppuration;  for  if , we 
can  succeed  in  effecting  this,  all  danger  is  compa- 
ratively at  an  end.  The  patient,  when  the  ab- 
scess bursts,  or  is  opened,  is  placed  beyond. th^ 
reach  of  immediate  risk,  and  time  is  afforded  to 
the  surgeon  to  suit  his  plans  to  the  nature  of  the 
case.      .   ■     '    ■' 

H 
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tiijl*al^»^attfai/«ir  the  annodiiicatott ;  itf , the-  dis^jcyd- 
t^^^^ttfiaouiB'by  1i^  sheathj  ijt  ;will:be  vndi^efh- 
^at^^ti  attetud  to  Ihei^knaiomy/  of  tbelioi!^^'  ojid 
lateral  part  of  the  neck.  We  must  Imc^  ii»  Qon^ 
ti<»kNQ^"0f  the  subdavian  arteries:  At  the  .rooit  of 

r-f^m  tiiefa*  migin^  these  ertcpes  mount .iip- 
%tt^  and  inclme  fiatwsff d)  .and  are  :coYei^  tJJfl 
itiey'teB^  the  sealenii^uscles^  by  the  fierm^ 
Tttastdid^mcttdes.  Betvreen  the  aorta  and  jMrnlcsm 
li)Micle0»'  Hie  rSubolavian  artery,  is  •  eoiiiiecsled 
¥rrth '  teTteral  important/  vessels  and  .incorveSf  ^  J^ 
ii^iiathiemc^^  of  Hie  nenrusiragusy^yaf:  tlii0 
t^edteiit  laryngeal :  ner^e,  .  of  thi&iii^ym{(atbf!tip 
ifielH^^  <tf  the  phrenic  nerre^.  and '.th(6.  stu^c^yiMi 
i^ln^  andxnd  tiib  left  side  it  is:inlin)atdiy  ^coilf 
i|Mibed>nM4<b  >tlie  termination  ,:Of .  the  tbor^o 
dadK'  These  parts  are  ^  all  grouped  .tog^their 
in  a  Very  narrow  spaoe^  and  the  pei^le^ty  <^ 
the&f'  dissection  is 'ifiirther  increased}  by  the  vlor 
terlacemeM  of  the   di^cent   neorves   with .  <^jp^ 


■ .  i 
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^Ilie'ihatqeal  ixmnecdon  of  theset  p^Lrt^i^^^i^beiit 
fliijii>wn'  by  merely  raising  the  stemsd. :  ^taremjity  of 
^  steino^mastoid  musde.  If  this  •  be  done,  the 
tketvw^  Vfigtis  wiU  be  l^!iought  intoj  vi^w^  lying  oia 
tiie  fore  part  of  the  sidndavian  arteiy,  ahao9t 
direcitly  behind  the  sternal  end:aftb^  clavicle) 
and  exactly  opposite  to  the  nervous  vagus,  J^jat 
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b^Mnd  tib  BarV&tf, '  the  l<y#^  eerridd  gMiglion 
tiMr  isymj^aik^  hetvMwiOil^  brbdight  intii' rimifii  > 
iTheffMf^trrea^  M  O^  rigbt  ^lid^^  lUx^J 

iDttnd  tljter'liiilkilaviati  arteflp}^^  ^uid  iBf  it»  d0iii«6^tc^'» 
itwdB  ttligf^lflff^»  dM^iuif^  along  the  traoheid  064* 
(IT  thb  Hijn^l^^  O^  l&e^  teift'MBid^.  ifr' 

tWfnM  t&ikA  meHith  of  the  iaoit^  kid  iiir  ffio(ttlti  • 

art^f  ^dlffi9'id»i<^ha^  Th^  Mbdavkfl  "i^iH; 
lie^  «iitet4^]<  'ti>  the  aifei^^  niid  ia  Hid  ooUfett>dl4i 
stttte^  fsinte ^ekt^  t^  thto  «h»r«^  ■-  -  >    '    '^ 

This  is  its  usual  position  in  the  dead  bodyv^bm;' 
in  the  litiiig^  t)ersob  its  relation  M  ihe  arteiy^  is 
cotetantljr-V^ha^ghig;  iUtematdy  it  is  flaepid  a&d- 
fidl;  in  the  firet  statid  it  bearH^  ther  gani4  rdatidn't^ 
<fi^  arteiy,  as  in  the  dead  sobj^ctf  trndei*  tibe  lal^ 
tifr  c^Uinsfanoes  it  swe^  out  qmt/e  tm^  and  as-' 
eeiHls,  so  as  in  some  naieasttre,  to  ovetiiang  and- 
eoneeal  &e  aMery*  The  thoi'acic  duct  eitt^rs  tb» 
1^  sahdavian  ^in  about  an  e^ht  <^an  indi  tieorer 
ib  the  aercHnioJQi  than  the  point  where  the^  intei*- 
Bal  jugular  vein  empties  itself  into  the  subelatia» 
vein.  The  termination  of  the  thcmvcic  duat  is  Hi- 
tmrted  between  Ihe  sternal  and  elavicidar  portions 
6f  tlie  sterno-mastoM  teii^l^^ 

I  have  been  thus  partieidar  in  the  description  ei 
the  partti  eonneMed  irilh  the  subelarian  battery,  l)e- 
tWeen  its  ^gin  and  the  soaletii  tiausdes ;  because, 
ime  Who  knows*  theu^  positiM,  asnd'  ii^  aware  of 
ttaiy  iaaj^tittcdi  ^  wiM*  (Qortfeotf y  esthnate  ihe  risk 
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of  attempting  to  tie  the  artery  nearer  to  the  heart' 
than  the  scaleni  musdes/   It  will  also  impress  on; 
the  mind  of  the  surgeony  the  great  danger  of 
extirpating  tomours  from  behind  the  root:  of  the 
stemoHuastoid  muscle.    Our  ancestors,  who  were 
very  deficient  in  anatomical  laiowledge,  had  the 
senstf  and  modesty  to  decHne  any  very  hazardous, 
(^ration.    Xnthe  present  age,  timidity  forms  no; 
part  of  the  character  pf  the  generality  of  surgeons.: 
But  in  operating,  something  more  than  boldness  is 
required;  knowledge,  prudence,  and  caution,  are 
requisite* 

In  tying  the  subdavian  artery  nearw  to  the 
heart  than  the  scaleni  muscles,  there  is  not  on- 
ly considerable  risk  on  account  of  its  connexions, 
but  there  is  even  much  danger  to  be  apprehend- 
ed from  confounding  aortic  aneurism,  with  aneur- 
ism of  the  subdavian  artery.  It  would  be  do- 
ing injustice  to  Mr.  Astiey  Cooper,  were  I  to 
omit  mentioning,  that  to  him  I  was  first  indebted 
for  the  communication  of  this  fact,  which  I  had 
lately  an  opportunity  of  seeing  verified  in  a  most 
strildng  and  highly  interesting  case, — a  case  on 
which  several  of  the  most  distinguished  practition- 
ers in  Edinbui^,  and  almost  every  surgeon  in 
Glasgow,  were  consulted. 

The  nature  of  the  disease  appeared  to  be  so  de- 
cided, and  its  situation  in  the  subclavian  artery  so 
deor,  that  on  that  subject  there  was  no  difierence 
of  OjMoion.    Scmie  were,  however,  of  opinionf  that 
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an  <^>eratkm  might  be  performed,  while  others 
wera  fuDy  oonvhioed  that  the  case  was  hopeless. 
FcHT  mytselj^  I  must  oonfess,  that  I  was  firmly  per- 
soadedy  that  in  the  eariy^  stage  of  the  disease^  an 
operation  m^t  have  been  beneficial;  those  who 
dissented,  did  it  on  the  belief  that  the  aneurism 
was  seated  so  near  to  the  oiigui  of  the  subcla- 
Tian  artery,  that  to  get  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
disease,  the  ligature  must  have  been  passed 
round  the  arteria  innominata  itself,-— an  opera- 
tion, said  they,  fw  whidi  there  was  no  prece- 
dent, and  whidi  there  was  much  reason  to  sup- 
pose would  faU.  Those  who  approved  of  it,  did 
so,  on  the  ground  that  death  was  inevitable,  if 
the  disease  was  left  to  run  its  course;  that  if  an 
operation  was  performed,  the  most  which  was 
ever  expected  was,  that  by  cutting  off  the  direct 
current  of  blood  throu^  the  sac,  coagulation  of 
its  contents  m^t  take  place.  To  the  occurrence 
of  this  event,  and  of  this  event  alone,  a  favour* 
able  issue,  if  it  did  take  place,  must  have  been 
attributed. 

The  great  objection  which  we  had  to  the  expe- 
riment, was  the  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the 
state  of  the  coats  of  the  arteria  innominata;  we 
entertained  no  dread  of  Hne  circulation  being 
supported  in  the  right  arm,  nay,  we  reduced  it 
to  a  demonstration.  On  the  dead  subject,  I  tied 
the  arteria  innonunata  with  two  ligatures,  and 
cut  across  the  vessel  in  the  space 'between  them. 
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wHhOut  ktirl^  any  of  jthe  •  sBh^tendiiig  vef6e]& 
Aftelrwards,  even  coatnehukj^tknoi  /  impd^ed  into/ 
the^jiMtFtay  paused  "fre^l3r>iiby  tfaeastaastomoiBUig? 
hran^ea  kito^.  tbes.aiterite  ofiilthe  ^ht!i«lniu^ 
filliog'^^heinifiiad.ialir  i^'yeisBdls;  off  the 'hea^» 
ooelpletely^-';  tfri) '.  "'  I  ■ 'i»  i*)  »•'  Ij*;*  Ji'^l^r '-.'S 
ilbfW  tbiQB6  .renkairks,  I'shaH,  iwiihoiit  bifieraticav 
tntndoiibe .  tfaie  hbtoiy»  aiM  ^i^o^eds  tf  4J|»  idiseaclBr 
from  piy  ease  book:--«^^On!  li'lidaJir  tte  ISth^oC 
O«ob.r.  ,809il^«»  r*p.»Md  «,t«t  ■*<««», 
beljonging  to  one  of  th6  regimetit^  iiiltdwni  ,llel 
Iikad  risen  from  the  rank^,  aitd  had,  tili  about  ,thab 
littie>  b^n  !an  abfct, ,  actiye^  andhfiseM  sdldiei?/  Hq 
kdad  been  engaged  in  tery  laborious  service  m 
Inditt, :  aAd ;  while  ^  in  that  cduiDtfcly,  he  had  beeit 
confined  by  loi  AfFedtion  o£  the  ^^vei^  wMch  hi^ 
produced  at  deprettioii  of  his  spirit^  from  whidi 
he  had  not  fuUy  recovered,  at  the  time  I  saw  faimi 
When  I  visits  him  he  was-aJIing,  but  felt  diffi*^ 
cult^  in  definitig  his  complainti^-^hd  told  radier 
wbat  he  had  not,, than  what  he  actually  had.  A 
few  weeks  ago,  he  supposed  that  his  left  ami  fait 
benumb^^f  aiid  (nearly  about  ^  the  same  time/  he 
experienced  dome  uiq^easimt  mnsatioiis  about  his 

M  Till  Su^aday.  last;  bowevev^  he^  was  not  sup- 
posed to  be  seriousfy  imweSL)  <  On  fhamfEerlKKxa  of 
that  day,  ^jffaile  travelling  at  anready  tate  in4i  posft- 
chais^,;ho^ws&s  suddeidy  seizedL  with  a  verjp'  acute 
poki  i  otter  /tihe  ( uppqmiait  rib^-  09Qr>  the  iigfat  side^ 
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a  piBia  which  extended  even  to  the  top  of  the  shoul- 
der; This  paiawas  so  much  increased  by  the  motion 
of  the^  jDarriage,'  that  he  was  compelled  to  quit  it» 
anid  finished  his  journey  on  foot.  He  walked  about 
tv^o  miles.  On  his  arrival  in  town,  he  was  led  to 
^Jiamuite  the  pained  part,  where  he  discorrered  for 
tib^  first  time,  a  firm  pulsating  tmnour.  which 
alarmed  him  yery.much.  When  I  saw  him,  which 
was  at  the  request  of  the  practitioner  who  had 
abeady.  visited. him,  he  had  an  anxious,  though 
iby  no  means  an  unhealthylook.  He  complained 
oS.  little  ]Mresent  inconvenience  from  his  complaint, 
except  jiain,  stretching  from  the  root  of  the  neck 
towards  the  back;  .b^t  he  dreaded  the  result  of 
his  disease,  the  nature  of  which  he  had  disco- 
iKemd*. 

*  .>f.  A  tumour  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg 
was  situated r just  behind  the  davicle,  and  on  the 
acromial  edge  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle.  It 
pulsated  strongly,  while  the  radial  artery  of  the 
rigtit  arm.  acted  with  little  vigour  j  but  on  compa- 
rison with  the  artery  of  the  opposite  arm,  the 
jHilse  was  stroller.  In  both  arms  the  pulse  was 
regular,  when  I  examined  it,  but  during  the  two 
preceding  days,  I  was  informed  that  it  had  been 
intermittent.  In  regard  to  the  tumour  itself,  it 
was  plaqed  in  part  beneath  the  clavicular  portion 
fii  tbe  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  but  the  greatest 
part  of  it  lay  nearer  to  the  acromion  than  the 
jwrndfi*    By  pressure  the  tumour  could  be  nearly 
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emptied,  but  while  doii^  this  he  complained  of 
considerable  uneasiness.  So  soon  as  the  pres*^ 
sure  was  iremoved  the  sac  became  again  distend- 
ed, and  the  blood  in  entering  it  communicated  a 
whizzing  sensation  to  the  finger.  The  impulse 
was  at  the  same  time  great,  and  on  the  contract 
tion  of  .the  ventricle,  the  sac  became  exceedingly 
tense,  and  the  throbbmg,  and  whirlpooUike  mb- 
tion  of  its  contents,  were  conspicuous  features  of 
>  the  disease.  The  arteria  innominata  was  felt 
beating  at  the  top  of  the  sternum,  apparently  in 
no  degree  enlarged.  The  common  carotid  acted 
more  feeUy  than  on  the  opposite  side.  The  sldn 
was  free  from  discolomtioSfand  his  rest  wa«  un- 
broken. 

"  On  reviewing  this  case,  we  had  no  doubt  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  indeed  its  characlter 
was  too  decided  to  be  mistaken.  We  earnestly 
wished  to  be  of  use  to  him,  and  he  declared  his 
readiness  to  submit  to  any  operation.  Yet  who 
could  uige  an  operation  in  such  a  case? — ^What 
certainty  was  there  that  the  coats  of  the  arteria 
innominata  were  not  diseased,  even  to  where  tha|r^^ 
vessel  arises  from  the  aorta?  The  immediate  risk 
of  operation  would  have  been  immense,  it  would 
probably  have  accelerated  the  fatal  issue,  which 
he  was  directed  to  retard  by  low  diet,  by  ab- 
stinence from  wiiie,  spirits,  or  fermented  liquoirs, 
by  keeping  the  bowels  most  easy,  by  avoiding 
either   corporeal  exertion,    or  mental  irritation. 


A  «  ^ 
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and  by  employing  digitalis  to  moderate  vascular 
-action. 

,  <*I  had  occasional  opportmiities  of  seeing  the 
patient,  but,  till  toward  the  end  of  December, 
thei^  was  little  change  on  either  the  tmnour  or 
general  health,  if  we  except  a  tendency  to  cedema 
and  deiM<e8sion  of  the  spirits.  The  former  was 
completely  removed  by  the  nse  of  digitalis.  Oq 
ilie .  28th  December,  I  found  the  tomour  much 
flattened,  ^and,  could  perceive  very  little  pulsation 
about  the  arteria  innominata.  Along  the  subdtf- 
vian,  vertebral,  and  common  carotid  arterieg^ 
there  was  a  peculiar  thrilling  sensation  durii^ 
their  action.  He  has  now  frequent  paroxysms  of 
pain,  extending  along  the  right  side  of  the  head^ 
and  complains  of  constant  numbness  of  the  left 
aim. 

**  The  food  he  takes  is  Bght,  his  bowels  are 
easy,  but  he  is  weaker  and  more  anxious  than 
before.  The  pulse  is  nearly  similar  at  both 
wrists.  Om^ne  occasion,  he  lately  felt  a  sudden 
rushing  of  blood  to  his  head,  followed  for  a  short 
time,  by  dinmess  of  vision. 

<*  January  27th,  UBIO.— -The  tumoiff  is  no  lar- 
ger,  but  it  is  flatter,  broader,  and  fully  more 
incompressible.  It  now  extends  to  the  very  trach- 
eal edge  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  but  ap- 
pears, as  yet,  to  make  no  pressure  on  the  as- 
pera  arteria.  When  the  sac  is  squeezed,  he  com- 
plains of  a  sharp  pain  extending  pound  the  shoul« 
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der*:  Th^  jtarrmg  aetion  of  tbe  mkjtdBviavi  indt 
carotid  arteries  is  not  so  well  marked  as  heSbte. 
The  pulse  in  the  right  arm  is  saek  and  feeble, 
tike  numbness  of  the  left  is  less^  but  the^  rigbt  haxid: 
has  of  late  become  sliglrtly  cedematoms^  He  ha« 
ficrildDess  of  the  feet,  v^tigns  and  foeKng  of  bloo4 
ttfc  times  numbing  into  his  head.  His  general  ap» 
pear^nco  is  somewhat  improyedi  but  his  spiritai 
ttm  ¥erjr  mnoh  <le{»Dessed,-i^he  is  weak,  and  feels 
fajlf  persTUtded,  fipom^  his^  sensatioiiSy  Usat  the  dk* 
nise  is  exteQding  into  the  dwst.  Qne>  of  the  per* 
forating  arteries;  from  the  internal  maBmiary.  ^^ 
tsdl  is.i^atinctly  felt  eaolarged^ 
.  .  ^  March  23d.-^TiIl  yestOTday  there  wa»  wry 
little  alteration  in  the  siae  of  th^  tumour,  and 
abnost  no  change  in  the  constitutional  symptoBMU 
The  right  arm  had  slowly  lost  its  power,  the  hand 
ijemaioed  parmapently  of  a  purplish  colour,  and 
WM  sowetimes  cedematous.  When  he  walked  the 
fiirelliag  beoame  teiose^  and  by  its  dii^ension  pro*- 
d^Ksed  pressure  on  the  veim^  returmng  the  blood 
If om  the  head»  occasioning  vertigo^  failure  <^ 
sight,  and  turgescence  cf  the  \mm  of  the  head 
a^  nedb:,*-^syfiiptoms  whic^  soofi  abated  after 
desisting  from  exerds6«.i 

^    ^^Yesterdirf;  a  short  time  after  dinner,  which 
Q^HiLsisted  m«[rdy  «f  bread  and  water,  the  tumour . 
suddeildy  became  greatly  increased  in  sizer^HQcot 
imly:  projecting  fiurther,  out^  faut .  ^extending  late* 
ifi%.  in  eivcbry  direcftiiin^  except^  taMar(b  the  tva^^ 


eiwau  The  daride  upfmxm  to  be  J^roed  Jivsjr 
fiMM  the  steiMlii,  fltid  fMomgebt  paiki  is  Mcafiioiu 
ed  by  even  gentibe  pnesanre  on  esther  the  ixaaamk 
Of  11^  flidb  of  the  neek.  Bttt;>it  is^  ntiier  exu 
tiauBf  that  he  felt  ifttTe  pMi  <dtu§i]^  the  ndden 
enJMytleiit  of  the  iiaCf^^*^^bm  htal,  ±t  that  tunei 
pMubt  the  eenBatfam  of  Bomethkoig  gi^ung  waj  of 
yiddiiig.  TIm  mtegomenlB  eo^veriBg  the  sao  «re 
noir  slightljr  disoefoored,  ancl  >«iHOHte  fyilstitioq 
eae  he  ^ieeo^ned  m  the  upper  paft  ai  th^  idclKt 
(Bkke  of  the  chest  The  pulse  in  the  ligM  emi  &i 
tather  moce  distnct^  jet  it . » less  so  than  in  iht 
opposite  arm.  He  has  no  fetetual  diffietilty  ml 
^breathng,  but  he  says  itfaat  he  id  dun^te^inded. 
Tim  rest  niiich  he  prorares^  is  obtoiiied  by  Ae 
em^iAeyment  of  the  est.  of  hyoficyaaaiKr,  «aid  hiB 
Wreb  ace  kept  toegular  by  the  daily  we  of 
stewed  Iruiti* 

*<  March  Slrt^-^Tbe  tmnoor  ha9  inoreaBed  ooiii- 
sifdendbly  in  mzef  and  for  sevarai  dayv  past,  his 
Toiee  has  been  gradually  impaif  ed,  and  is  none  so 
much  mjuredy  that;  he  oan  only  eonirerse  in  a  lo^l^ 
under  tcme,  hardiy  andiblew  The  stemadi  esstreu 
n&tjr  j&£  the  ^daride  seeias  psitiy  absorbed. 

<'AprU  15th.'^The  tumour  lias  eonsideralsly 
mereased  in  siaae^  and  has  extended  toward  thjB 
left  side,  bat  although,  it  orerfaangs  the  tracrhea, 
he  -does  not  eKperienoe  much  difficulty  in  fareath- 
-ii^;  he  complainsy  howemer,  of  some  nneasine^ 
when-  straUevdngy  and  bis  voice  is  still'  weak  and 
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raacoufiu  He  is  disturbed  with  paanM  sensa- 
tions about  the  left  shoulder,  l^mular  to  those 
he  felt  in  the  right  about  the  conunencement  of 
Hie  disease,  and  he  is  frequently  distressed  with 
palpitation,  and  feeling  of  failure  about .  the  re- 
gion of  the  heart,  accompanied  with  a  tendency 
to  syncopCi^  His  feet  are  still  unusually,  cold, 
even  when  the  rest  of  the  body  is  warm.  At  one 
point  the  tumour  is  thin,  projects  into  a .  small 
papilla,  seated  just  on  the  acromial  side  of  the 
stemo-mastoid  muscle,  and  covered  with  delicate 
but  not  diseased  skin. .  In  other  respects,  he  is 
much  the  same  as  formerly. 

"October  10th. — I  was  requested  to-day  to 
visit  the  patiisnt.  His  appearance  and  conversa- 
tion were  so  much  altered,  that  he  hardly  re- 
sembled himself;  his  &ce  was  oedematous,  and 
streaked  with  purple  veins;  his  right  hand  and 
arm  were  cold,  lumpish,  and  anasarcous,  and  the 
cellular  membrane  of  the  lower  extremities  was 
loaded  with  water.  He  moved  slowly,  and 
held  his  head  inclined  forward.  He  spoke  in  a 
short  and  hurried  whisper,  interrupted  every  few 
minutes,  by  a  hollow  cough,  and  profuse  expecto- 
riaiion.  of  greenish  yellow  matter.  He  had  no 
piain;  difl&culty  in  breaOiing  and  want  of  sleep 
were  his  chief  complaints.  The  aneurigim  was  in 
no  degree  enlarged  outwardly,  tha  papilla-like 
-projection  had  even  disappeared,  and  its  cover- 
ings were  now  much  thickened;  y et  : it :  caused 
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more  pressureion  the  trachea,  and  from  the  very 
eyident  tremulous  motion  which  I  could  perceive 
in  the  upper  and  right  side  of  the  thorax,  I 
could  not  dcmbt  the  extension  of  the  disease 
into  he  chest  The, disease  was  now  drawing  to 
a  condusion;  it  neither  admitted  of  alleviation, 
nor  of  being  cured,  and  of  this  the  patient  was 
fiilly  aware.  He  was  not,  therefore,  disappoint- 
ed, when  I  informed  him  that  I  had  no  remedy  to 
propose.  I  left  him  with  directions  to  send  for 
me  if  he  became  worse. 

'<In  four  days  we  were  called  to  inspect  his 
body.  The  dissection,  which  was  carefully  ^per- 
fonied,  proved  highly  interesting.  AppeaL^ 
were  presented,  which,  a  priori^  no  one  expect- 
ed; the  vessel  which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
most  materially  affected,  was  found  perfectly 
healthy.  The  aneurism  arose  from  the  aorta, 
and  included  a  considerable  part  of  the  arteria 
innominata.  The  right  subclavian  artery  was 
only  slightly  dilated  at  its  root;  along  its  course,  it 
was  rather  reduced  in  size.  The  tumour  mount- 
ed from  the  aorta,  considerably  above  the  ster- 
num, pressing  in  its  ascent,  the  descending  vena 
cava  to  the  right,  and  the  tradhea  to  the  left;  ob- 
structing thus  the  breathing,  and  mtercepting  the 
return  of  the  venous  blood  from  the  head  and 
arms.  It  also  pressed  the:  root  of  the  right  sub- 
clavian artery  and  the  carotid .  against  the  spine, 
retarding  in  this  way,  the  circidation  along  these 
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Hke  i6ft  >c«rotiil  dsmte  acmas  ite  fimit  ito  veddi  <tte 
«ida  of  the  neck  ^Hbe  rigiit  side  of  the  heiilt  is 
iit^  afieeted}  the  left  T^otriole  is  mmdi  tilickened, 
ond  (he  aortte^  valves  «re  m  fnrt  ossified, 
together  wifii  tbe  obsianielttMi  la  the 
(Mrfsing  fiiMTi  Ihe  presmre.  of  .tbe  tuinoor  Ml  Ike 
right  oanotid  ^snod  isubidlsoriaEa  aerteries,  "wSl  ia.^ 
plain  tke  incvea^d  4Stmngth  of  the  pmscubor 
liiKres  <rf*  the  ^fentride*  Jurt  above  the^/ hearty 
the  aorta  is  somewhat  dilated^  I  say  dfflated,  Iw- 
eause  its  coats  amt  hedt^y^  and  iits  isanai  free 
from  lynqphiotiG  incrustation.  This  swelling  tennis- 
nates  b^kfw  the  conamenoemeid;  of  the  anch.  Tim 
injmr  susp&ce  of  tfao  aneurismial  sac,  was  coated 
over  wi&  many  luymm  of  organ&ied  lymph^  wbidi 
eoating  was  especiaMy  tisniek  and  strong  about  Hbe 
hi^iest  part  4sf  the  sac  The  left  part  of  die 
arch  is  of  natural  size,  hut  a  UtAe  below  die  com.- 
mencement  of  the  descending  aorta,  the  resaei  is 
agabi  dilated  into  a  small  poisoh*  The  <BBoplna>- 
gus  is  pudied  completely  fpom  bt^KOid  the 
trachea.'* 

The  importance  of  thi»  case,  is  the  only  ap<^ 
iogy  I  ha^  to  oikft  fiwr  its  great  lengtii.  it 
clearly  and  satisftictoi^y  demonstrates^  how  ae- 
Tious  dve  oonse^enees  would  have  heen,  had  an 
operation  been  undertaken.  It  corroboiates  Mr. 
Asdj^  Cooper's  remark,  tibat  aneurism  of  the 
aorta  may  assume  the  appeamace  of  being  ^seated 
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itt  <ime  of  HMT'lftrteriM  of  the  neek;  an  iiifieTonGe 
drafiftt  from  iMe*  e&asmimtion  of  a  oaee  wUeb  oaino 
trndorliis  owii  dteeiTBKtioo,  and  of  whieh  he  bad 
Ute  goodness  to  transmit  a  short  historf  to  me 
along'  witb  a  sketch,  flhistratire  of  the  position  of 
the  tmaom*.  In  om*  case,  the  anenrism  wt»  at- 
tached to  the  right  side  of  the  aortic  arth^  and 
involved  a  part  of  the  arteria  innominate;  in  Mr. 
C6op<vi|L  the  tumour  arose  from  the  left  side  of 
the  a^m!  ^^m  between  the  roots  of  the  left  sub- 
clavian !:mid  carotid  arteries.  It  formed  a  Flo- 
rence-flask-like  cyst,  the  bulbous  end  of  which, 
.projected  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  from  behind  the 
sternum^  and  so  nearly  resembled  aneurism  of  the 
root  of  the  carotid  artery^  that  the  practitioner 
who  consulted  Mr.  Cooper,  actually  mistook  the 
disease  for  caroted  aneurism** 
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DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  PLATES  OP  THESE  CASES. 

PLATE  I.  contains  an  anterior  view  of  the  aneurism  described 
in  page  62,  et  seq. 

A  A,  the  right  and  left  ventricles  of  the  heart. — B.  the  pul- 
monary artery. — C,  the  aorta,  which  is  considerably  dilated  just 
above  its  origin.^ — D,  the  arch  contracted  to  its  proper  size. — E, 
the  aneurismal  tumour  involving  the  root  of  the  arteria  innominata, 
mounting  up  behind. — F,  the  sternum,  displacing  G»  the  clavicle^ 

*Se«  Appendix,  (A.) 
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tbe  Btenial  extremity  of  wfaidi,  is  sunk. into  the  ooats  of  tbe  stc, 
and  rougliened  by  partial  abflorptiiMa  of  iti  flubelnoe.  Almost  tbe 
whole  of  the  cyst  which  projected  above  the  1101111101  was  filled,  and 
rendered  solid  by  different  strata  of  buff-cdoured  incrustation* 
Toward  the  aorta,  the  lymphatic  exudation  was  less  copious,  and 
mme  intermixed  with  coagulated  blood. — ^H,  the  trachea  pushed 
toward  the  left  side,  insomuch,  that  I,  the  left  carotid  artery, 

crosses  it  in  a  slanting  course  to  reach  the  side  of  the  neck«— The 

* 

trachea  is  not  only  displaced;  it  is  likewise  reduced  by. the  pres- 
sure  of  the  tumour  in  its  lateral  diameter,  and  increased  in  its  an- 
tero  posterior,  and  K,  the  oesophagus,  is  forced  com^fately  from 
behind  the  windpipe. — ^L,  denotes  the  little  saculated  dilatation  of 
the  descending  aorta. 

Had  the  tumour  in  its  commencement,  occupied  the  same  situa- 
tion which  it  did  in  the  last  stage  of  life,  there  would  have  been  no 
hesitation  in  referring  the  disease  to  the  arteria  innominata.  But 
it  is  to  be  careftilly  remembered,  that  in  this  very  patient,  the  first 
i^pearance  of  the  sac  was  nearer  to  the  acromion  than  the  stemo- 
mastoid  muscle;  at  a  point  where  no  one  would  expect  a  tumour 
to  present,  which  had  worked  its  way  from  within  the  chest.  The 
gradual  progress  of  the  tumour,  first  toward  the  trachea,  and  then 
i^parently  into  the  thorax,  tended  still  more  to  mislead,  as  to  the 
real  nature  of  the  complaint.  There  was  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that  we  should  have  been  led  to  the  belief,  when  we  were  first 
consulted,  that  the  disease  was  seated  nearer  to  the  scaleni  mus- 
cles, than  the  origin  of  the  subclavian  artery,  and  that  this  artery 
alone  was  in  &ult.  An  opinion  which  induced  us  to  hint,  that  the 
arteria  innominata  might  be  tied,  but  the  boldness  of  the  operation, 
and  the  deficiency  of  data  whereupon  to  estimate  the  probability  of 
its  issue,  forbade  us  to  urge  the  proposition. 
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As  €0  the  pncticibility  of  ptning  a  ligature  roimi  Uiat  artery,  wa 
bad  no  heeitatioa,  and  experunenti  made  on  the  dead  aubjecti  con- 
Tineed  as  that  we  had  nothing  to  dread  in  regard  to  the  arm  being 
aiqpl^ied  with  blood;  but  there  was  still  another  consideratkn, 
which  we  were  entirely  without  the  means  of  solving.  We  had  no 
proof  of  the  efibcts  which  would  be  produced  on  Uie  brain,  by 
suddenly  cutting  off  the  supply  of  blood  from  two  of  its  Teasels, 
We  well  knew  that  the  circulation  along  the  carotid  artery,  might 
be  intercepted  without  detriment  to  that  oigan,  but  we  possessed 
no  testimony  that  both  it  and  the  rertebral  artery  might  be  tied 
with  equal  impunity.  Yet,  in  so  deApAmtp  a  diaeaae  as  aneurism 
of  the  subclavian  artery,  especidly  where  it  had  a  decided  tendmey 
to  extend  toward  the  chest,  we  thought  it  allowable  to  risk  apply- 
ing a  ligature  round  the  arteria  innominata;  we  are  still  of  the 
aame  opinion,  but  it  is  an  operation  which  ought  not  to  be  rashly 
undertaken.* 

'  I  have  related  the  present  case  as  a  warning  to  all  suigeons ;  and 
I  have  to  add,  that  in  subclavian  aneurism  an  operation  ought  ne- 
ver to  be  advised,  unless  where  the  fingers  can  be  insinuated  be- 
tween the  tumour  and  the  chest,  and  even  then  the  arteria  inno- 
minata ought  to  tied,  without  any  very  sanguine  expectations  of 
'success.  There  are  many  causes  which  tend  to  lessen  the  proba- 
bility of  this  operation  having  the  desired  effect.  In  aueurism 
about  the  extremities,  we  can  completely,  or  nearly  complete!/, 
intercept  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  sac.  But  in  aneurism  at 
the  commencement  of  the  right  subclavian  artery,  tying  the  ar- 
teria innominata  has  no  such  control  over  the  circulation.  By 
passing  a  thread  round  that  vessel,  we  may,  indeed,  very  material- 
ly lessen  the  quantity  of  blood  sent  into  the  sac;  but  while  the 

*  See  Appendix,  (B.) 
K 
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CMniiKMi  carodiittid  vartebcal  arlerien  remain  vmetxKnd^  tbe  re- 
trogiide  dreufartiioa  through  ibm  tumour  mutt  Im  ccAiaiderahle* 
O^  6idf  prcwpect  of  %wscea$f  therefore»  when  we  tie  the  irteria 
isnomuiata}  k  founded  on  the  natural  tendenqr  which  the  content^ 
of  the  luMurisQi  hare  to  coagulation— a  tendency  which  will  he  in* 
cMued  by  rendering  the  circdalMm  more  languid,  and  which^ 
peribape,  may  ultimately  tranafer  the  drculation  into  a  new  chan- 
aaL  With  diia  alender  expectation  we  can  alone  undertake  thia 
opemtion.  Some  patients  may  jHrefer  the  chance  of  recovery  it 
affit^rdsy  to' certain  death  from  the  extension  of  the  diaease;  but  no  * 
•urgedn  can  conscientiouBly  urge  submiMlon— 4bat  ought  to  be  a 
T^untary  chdice  of  the  palient»  fortned  after  a  full  and  explicit  ac* 
quaiaianoe  with  Ae  danger. 

PLATE  IL  exhibits  a  posterior  view  of  tbe  same  aneurisuu 
It  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  way  in  which  the  arteria  innominata 
A,  is  connected  with  the  tumour,  and  how  the  sac  extended 
upward  between  the  right  carotid  artery  B,  and  the  right  sub- 
clavian C,  and  the  sternum  by  which  both  of  these  vessels  were 
forced  backward  against  the  spine.  In  this  view  there  is  also 
represented  the  slight  dilatation  found  at  the  root  of  the  sub- 
clavian artery,  and  the  omtracted  diameter  of  the  vessel  more 
remote  from  its  origin.  D,  the  vena  cava  superior,  is  seen 
squeezed  and  displaced  t)y  the  tumour.  £,  the  trachea,  and  F,  the 
oesophagus,  are  both  greatly  displaced  by  the  distension  of  tbe  sac. 

Aa  the  other  parts  of  the  engraving  have  little  reference  to  the 
disease  I  diall  pass  them  over  without  further  notice. 

Sketch  IIL  I  have  added  from  the  case  which  occurred  to 
Mr.  Astley  Cooper.  It  is  not  to  be  considered  as  affording  a 
representation  of  the  actual  appearance  of  the  disease,  it  is  mere- 
ly a  plan  illustrative  of  the  locality  of  the  tumour  A,  which  is 
seen  arising  by  a  very  narrow  neck  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta» 
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between  the  roofii  of  Ae  left  sabckman  artery  B^  end  the  1^ 
cnetid  erterf  C.  It  pUBhed  up  between  thete  Teasels,  and  ap- 
peared at  ibe  root  of  the  oeck,  so  that  it  resembled  an  aneur- 
ism of  the  carotid  artery  more  than  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta. 

These  Sketches  are  highly  valuabley  as  they  show  the  great 
difficulty  in  distingiiishing  aneurism  of  the  aorta  from  aneurism 
of  one  of  the  large  arteries.  In  the  latter  case^  even  if  the  dis- 
ease had  really  been  seated  in  the  carotid  or  subclavian  artery, 
no  operation  could,  with  any  degree  of  propriety,  have  been  un- 
dertaken. From  the  closeness  of  the  connexion  of  the  arteries 
at. the  root  of  the  neck,  on  the  \eit  side,  with  the  visceral 
nerves  and  the  thoracic  duct,  it  would  be  madness  to  attempt 
to  pass  a  thread  round  either  of  them  very  near  to  the  chest. 


When  the  occiput  is  turned  back^  if  we  draw 
a  line  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  spot 
where  the  clayicle  touches  the  coracoid  process 
of  the  scapula.^  and  if  we  trace  another  from 
about  half  an  inch  behind  the  mastoid  piiocess  to 
the  acromial  edge  of  the  origin  of  the  stwno-mas- 
toid  muscle,  and  extend  anotha:  along  the  upper 
maipn  of  the  clavicle,  a  triangular  portion  of 
the  side  of  the  neck  is  marked,  in  whidi  many 
ixE^portant  parts  are  lodged. 

In  cutting  into  this  space,  the  ddn  and  &scia 
require  to  be  first  divided  and  turned  back. 
When  this  is  done,  the  space  itself  is  seen  to  be 
divided  into  two  unequal  portions  by  the  poste* 
rior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoideus.     The  cour^  of 
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this  muscle  is  easily  discovered  on  the  living 
body,  by  drawing  a  line  from  the  junction  of  the 
clavicle'  and  coracoid  process,  to  the  stemo-mas" 
toid  muscle,  two  inches  in  the  adult  above  the 
Sternum.  Above  this  line  there  is  only  lodged 
sOine  small  conglobate  glands,  some  trifling 
branches  of  nerves,  the  arteria  transversalis  colli, 
and  often  the  arteria  cervicalis  superficialis.  Be- 
low it,  nearer  to  the  clavicle,  there  is  found  the 
subclavian  plexus  of  nerves,  and  the  great  artery. 
'  The  nerves  at  this  part  lie  clustered  and  inter- 
laced above  and  behind  the  artery. 

It  is  in  this  confined  space  that  the  incision  is 
to  be  made,  and  the  artery  detached  from  the 
nerves,  when  a  ligature  is  to  be  passed  round  it, 
after  it  has  passed  from  between  the  scaleni  mus- 
cles ;  and  it  is  here  that  tumours  seated  below  the 
fascia  are  so  dangerous  to  extirpate.  They  are 
then  deeply  Hitched  in  and  connected  with  parts 
with  which  we  would  not  wish  to  intermeddle. 
This  remark  is  only,  however,  applicable  to  those 
tumoiirs  which  are  formed  beneath  the  fascia; 
those  which  are  subcutaneous,  circumscribed, 
and  moveable,  may  even,  when  very  large,  be 
easily  extirpated.  When,  however,  any  of  the 
deep-seated  glands  enlarge,  the  tumour  is  formed 
behind  the  posterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoideus 
muscle,  is  bound  down  by  it  and  the  fascia,  con- 
tinues for  a  length  of  time  flat,  and  is  long 
forming  an  external  projection.     At  last  it  does 
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protrude  outwardly,  pushing  before  it  the  omo- 
hyoideus  muscle,  by  which  the  acromial  margin 
of  the  stemo-mastoid  is  turned  forward,  its  clavi- 
cular portion  is  puUed  up  on  the  side  of  the  tu- 
mouTy  and  carried  away  from  the  sternal  part. 
This  position  of  the  stemo-mastoid  depends  on 
the  connexion  of  the  omo-hyoideus  with  that  mus- 
de.  Whereyer,  therefore,  the  stemo-mastoid  is 
seen  puUed  oyer  a  tumour  situated  between  that 
muscle  and  the  trapedzius,  the  surgeon  may  be 
certain  that  it  is  deeper  seated  than  the  omo- 
hyoideus. 

•  The  position  of  the  tumour,  and  the  change 
produced  on  the  course  of  the  clavicular  portion 
of.  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  are  very  perfectly 
represented  in  an  excellent  cast  taken  by  Profes- 
sor Thomson  from  one  of  his  patients.  From  this 
cast,  I  had,  by  his  permission,  a  drawing  taken, 
firom  which  plate  4th,  fig.  1 .  has  been  engraved. 
In  this  plate,  A  represents  the  clavicle,  a  little 
above  which  B  marks  the  most  prominent  part  of 
the  tumour. — C  denotes  the  clavicular '  portion  of 
the  stemo-mastoid,  which,  by  the  protrusion  of 
the  <Hno-hyoideus,  is  piiUed  away  from  the  ^sternal 
part,  describing  a  curve  along  the  tracheal  side 
of  the  tumour.  Tlie  tumour,  in  this  case,  is 
braced  back  on  the  arteria  transversalis  colli, 
the  arteria  cervicalis  superficialis,  the  upper  se- 
ries of  the  subclavian  plexus  of  nerves,  and  on 
the  posterior  branch  of  the  fourth  pair  of  cervical 
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nerves.  Had  it  been  higher  it  would  have  been 
entirely  unconnected  with  the  large  nerves,  and 
had  it  been  lower  it  would  not  only  have  be«a  m 
contact  with  the  subclavian  plexus  of  nerves,  but 
it  would  also  have  toudied  the  artery. 

In  this  triangular  space,  the  tumour  being  cov- 
ered by  the  fascia,  renders  it  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain with  precision  its  attachments.  By  tiie 
tenseness  of  the  sheath  spread  over  it,  we  are 
prevented  from  moving  it  fully  from  side  to  side, 
neither  can  we  pull  it  from  its  bason.  We  may, 
however,  in  some  degree,  judge  of  its  connex- 
ions, from  its  size^  duration,  and  effects  on  the 
arm.  Its  adhesion  to  the  branches  of  the  arte- 
ries or  nerves,  can  never  be  discovered,  but  we 
can  generally  ascertain  whether  it  be  connected 
with  Ifee  large  artery,  or  subclavian  plexus  of 
nerves.  By  grasping  the  swelling  with  the  left 
hand,  while  we  push  the  fore  and  middle  finger  of 
the  right  hand,  deep  behind  the  clavicle,  we 
can  usually  touch  the  subclavian  artery,  and  by 
moving  the  tumour  from  side  to  side,  as  freely 
as  the  &scia  will  permit,  we  discover  whether,  in 
its  motions,  it  drags  the  vessel  along  with  it.  If 
the  pulsation  remain  unchangeably  in  the  same 
spot,  we  may  reasonably  infer,  that  the  morbid 
parts  are  free  from  adhesion  to  the  great  artery, 
and  if  the  arm  be  not  benumbed,  there  is  .reason 
to  hope  that  the  nerves  are  free  from  adhesion  to 
the  tumour.  ' 
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It  is  only,  however,  in  those  cases  where  the 
tumour  has  not  enlarged  so  far,  as  to  he  jammed 
in  behind  the  clavicle,  that  any  approximation 
can  be  made  to  the  nature  of  its  adhesion* 
Where  the  tumour  has  originally  been  formed  by 
^ilai^ement  of  a  gland,  seated  just  above  the  da* 
vide,  it  is  not  only  physically  impossible  to  dis* 
cover  its  connexions,  but  without  care,  even  its 
nature  may  be  mistaken.  A  simple  glandular 
swelling  may,  from  its  being  affected  by  the  pul- 
sation of  the  artery,  be  conceived  to  arise  from 
aneurism  of  that  vessel.  This  I  have  actually 
known  happen. 

I  remember  the  case  of  a  middle-aged  man,  in 
whom  a  pretty  large  pulsating  tumour  appeared 
fixNn  behind  the  sternal  extremity  of  the  lefl  cla.- 
vicle.  It  was  bigger  Jthan,  a  hen's  egg,  pulsated 
very  strongly,  and  produced  an  inequality  in  the 
pulse  at  the  wrist,  great  difficulty  in  swallowing, 
and  a  slight  dyspnoea.  The  surgeon  had  no 
doubt  of  its  being  an  aneurism ;  and  accordingly 
he  explained  to  the  man  his  danger,  and  the  great 
risk  he  would  run  of  the  tumom*  bursting,  if  he 
fatigued  himself,  or  lived  freely.  On  the  faith  of 
this,  he  prevailed  on  the  patient  to  keep  quietly 
in  the  house,  and  persuaded  him  to  take  great 
care  of  himself,  and  regularly  once  a-day,  during 
some  months,  he  visited  him.  During  which 
time,  the  tumour  did  not  enlarge,  neither  did  the 
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pulsation   become  either  more  violent  or  more 
obscm^. 

This  tedious  restriction  being  not  altogether  to 
the  patient's  mind,  and  as  he  did  not  perceive 
that  the  danger  was  such  as  had  been  represent- 
ed, he  began  to  entertain  an  opinion  of  his  own; 
he  walked  out,  and  ate  and  drank  as  plenlifiilly 
as  his  means  would  permit,  and  found  tli^at  the 
swelling,  in  place  of  enlarging,  as  had  been  pre-, 
dieted,  really  became  smaller,  the  pulsation  de- 
creased in  strength,  and  in  the  «nd,  to  the  asto- 
nishment of  all  who  saw  him,  both  the  tumour  and 
beating  disappeared.  The  history  and  issue  of 
this  case,  proves  that  it  was  not  aneurism.  It 
was  merely  a  glandular  swelling,  receiving  an 
impulse  from  an  artery  beneath  it,  an  occurrence 
tby  no  means  rare  about  the  neck. 

In  extirpating  tumours  from  this  part  of  the 
neck,  so  soon  as  they  are  exposed  the  scalpel  is 
to  be  laid  aside.  Then  the  morbid  parts  are  to 
be  cautiously  detached  by  the  fingers,  tearing 
them  from  the  tracheal  toward  the  acromial  side, 
by  which  the  course  of  the  vessels  and  nerves  are 
followed.  After  the  tumour  has  been  in  this  way 
removed)  it  is  to  be  careftdly  washed  and  exam- 
ined lest  any  of  the  morbid  substance  has 
been  torn,  and  left  behind.  Even  when  we  are 
satisfied  that  the  tumour  has  been  removed  en- 
tire, the  finger  is  to  be  run  over  the  wound,  to 
ascertain  that  no  enlarged  gland,   or  indurated 
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oellular  membrane  be  left  But  here  it  is  propw 
to  remark^  that  the  raptured  arteries,  which  ara 
felt  like  small  hard  points  projectuo^  from  tile 
wound»  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  specks  of 
diseased  matter. 

^  By  enlai^ement  of  the  little  glands  exterior  to 
the  fesda,  over  this  angular  space,  or  oyer  tJie 
stemo-mastoid  muscle,  tumours  are  frequently 
ibrmed.  Such  swellings,  eyen  when  large,  may 
be  yery  easily  extirpated.  I  remember,  how- 
eyer,  a  curious  and  fetal  affection  of  one  of  these 
glands,  which  occurred  to  my  brother  seyeral 
years  ago.  The  patient  was  a  strong  and  athle- 
tic man,  who,  about  six  years  preyious  to  his  ap-< 
plication  at  the  Royal  In&mary,  had  receiyed  a 
smart  blow  on  the  neck,  from  the  keel  of  a  boat. 
This  injury  was  soon  followed  by  the  formation 
of  a  firm,  tense  tumour,  on  the  place  which  had 
been  hurt.  The  swelling  increased  yery  slowly 
during  the  fiye  years  immediately  succeeding  its 
commencement,  but  during  the  sixth,  it  receiyed 
a  yery  rapid  addition  to  its  bulk.  At  this 
time  it  measured  nearly  six  inches  in  diameter, 
seemed  to  be  confined  by  a  firm  and  dense  coyer- 
ing,  and  the  morbid  parts  had  an  obscure  fluctua- 
tion* From  first  to  last  the  tumour  had  been 
productiye  of  yery  little  pain. 

Judging  fit>m  the  apparent  fluctuation,  that  the 
tumour  was  incysted,  it  was  resolyed,  at  a  con- 
sidtation,  to  puncture  Ae  swelling,  draw  off  its 
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ISonteiits,  and  then  ^ajBs  a  seton  through  it.  By 
pinnging  a  lancet  mto  it,  only  a  very  wiall  quan- 
•thy  of  blood,  partly  eoagidated  and  partly  fluid, 
'-WM  discharged, — a  quantity  so' trifling,  that  after 
its  evacuation  the  size  of  the  tumour  was  not  per- 
^ceptibly  reduced.  A  seton  was  passed  through 
tfeie  swelling.  At  this  time  the  man  was  in  per- 
'ftict  health. 

.'About  ten  hours  after  the  operation,  the  par 
4ient  was  seized  with  extremely  violent  rigors, 
'followed  by  heat,  thirst,  pain  in  \he  back,  exces- 
sive pain  in  the  tumour,    and  oppressive  sick- 
ness. 

-    An  emetic  was  prescribed,  but  instead  of  pro- 
ducmg  vomiting,  it  operated  as  a  cathartic.     To 
ipemove  the  irritation,  the  seton  was  withdrawn. 
The  pain  in  the  tumour,  however,  and  the  ge- 
neral uneasiness  continued  to  increase,  and  thirty 
hours  after  making  the  puncture,   air  began  to 
issue  from  the  tract  of  the  seton ;  and  afterwards 
&e  cellular  membrane  of  the  neck,  and  of  the 
•  other  parte  of  the  body  in  succession,  became  dis- 
/tended  with  a  gaseous  fluid.     In  the  course  of  a 
-few  hours  after  the  commencement  of  the  general 
emphysema,  the  man  died. 

Twelve  hours  after  death,  when  the  body  was 
free  from  putrefaction,  it  was  inspected.  The 
emphysema  was  neither  increased  nor  diminished 
since  death,  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  ite 
extent,  when. the  scrotum  was  distended  to  the 
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i^ze  of  the  head  of  an  adult    Even  the .  cavities 
of  the  heart  and  the  canals  of  the  hlood-veseeLi . 

^  •  -at 

contained  a  consklerable  quantity  of  air.  We  - 
could  discover  no  dii^ct  communication  between; 
llie  tumour  and  the  trachea  or  lungs,  aJthou^r 
such  was  cai^foUy  sought  for. 

This  is  not  an  uni^e  case.    Dr.  Baillie  gives, 
the  history  of  one  which  occurred  in  a  feniale,*, 

and  another  is  to  be  found  detailed  by  l>r.  Hux-; 
am,  in  the  Lonc^on  Medical  Observations  and  Jn-^ 
quiries^t  Emphysema  was  also  witnessed  by 
Wflmer,  occurring  during  tedious  labour.^  In 
all  of  these  cases  it  would  appear  that  the  em- 
physema had  been  dependent  on  rupture  of  some 
of  the  bronchial  cells.  Portal  in  his  "Cours 
d' Anatomic  Medicale/'ll  and  in  his  work  on 
Phthisis  Pulmonalis,^  has  shown  that  a  connex- 
ion does  subsist  between  the  cellular  texture  of 
the  lungs,  and  that  of  the  rest  of  tlie  body.  Be 
has  proved  this  by  wounding  the  lungs  and  blow- 
ing aur  into  their  substance,  for  in  this  way  he 
filled  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  neck  and 
arms.  Portal  does  not,  however,  apply  this  fact 
to  the  explanation  of  emphysema  not  dependent 
on  external  violence. 

*  Trangactkms  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London^  vol.  i. 
f  Huxham*s  Letter  to  Mr.  Leake,  London  Med.  Obs.  and  Tnquirfe^ 
vol.  iiL  ,  . 

I  Wilmer*8  Observations  in  Surgery,  p.  143. 

II  Cours  d*Anatomie  Medicale,  vol.  !!•  p.  4. 

§  Observations  tnr  La  Nstnre  et  Le  Traitetnent  de  La  Phtbisie  j^ul- 
monaire. 
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In  my  brother's  cajse  of  Bpontaneous  emphy- 
sema, and  in  Dr.  Hiixham%  the  air  evidently 
s^^read  from  the  neck  to  the  other  parte;  and  in 
d  ease  lately  attended  by  Mr.  Rufisel  and  myself, 
Inhere  we  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the 
body  after  death,  we  had  a  clear  demonstration 
of  ike  passage  of  the  air  from  the  lungs  into  the 
ceUular  membrane  of  the  neck.  In  this  child, 
during  the  struggles  for  breath,  which  preceded 
dissolution,,  some  of  the  bronchial  cells  had  given 
way.  During  the  irregularities  of  breathing,  air 
was  forced  from  the  chest  into  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, about  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  along 
which  it  diffused  itself,  producing  a  swelling 
which  crackled  when  pressed  on  by  the  fingers. 

The  child  died  very  soon  after  the  neck  begain 
to  fill  with  air;  consequently,  in  this  instance, 
emphysema  was  partial.  Had  thie  patient  lived 
long  enough,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would 
have  become  general. 

When  we  opened  the  body  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  deaths  in  cold  winter  weather,  we  per- 
ceived no  sign  of  beginning  putrefaction,  but  we 
fennd  the  cellular  texture  of  the  lungs  distended 
with  air,  which  had  passed  along  into  the  medi- 
astinum. It  had  separated  the  laminae  of  this 
septum  to  a  considerable  distance  from  each 
other.  Next,  it  had  mounted  between  these  folds, 
till  at  last  it  had  escaped  from  the  chest  behind 
the  sternum,  and  then  passing  through  the  small 
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apertures  in  the  cervical  fascia,  it  had  diffused 
itself  among  the  cellular  substance  of  the  neck. 

This  case  is  valuable,  since  it  shows  that  by 
mere  rupture  of  a  few  of  the  bronchial  cells,  occa- 
sioned by  irr^ular  action  of  the  lungs,  or  by  some 
ether  internal  cause,  spontaneous  diffusion  of  the 
air  may  take  place.  It  illustrates  what  happened 
in  my  brother's  case,  and  it  throws  a  new  light 
cm  the  cases  on  record,  of  spontaneous  emphyse- 
ma; it  shows  that  they  are  dependent  on  the 
same  cause  which  gives  rise  to  emphysema,  ac- 
knowledged to  depend  on  injury  of  the  lungs; 
(Hily,  in  the  one  case,  the  rupture  of  the  bronchial 
cells  is  produced  by  a  less  obvious  cause  than  in 
the  other. 


The  relations  and  connexions  of  the  subclavian 
artery,  both  before  and  after  it  has  passed  from 
betvreen  the  scaleni  muscles,  are  so  important, 
that. I  have  added  a  sketch  of  these  parts  from  a 
boy. 

Hate  4th,  fig.  '2.  When  preparing  this  view, 
the  subject  was  laid  on  its  back,  and  the  head  was 
permitted  to  hang  over  the  end  of  the  table.  In 
this  way  all  the  parts  about  the  root  of  the  neck 
were  fairly  exposed.  A,  is  placed  on  the  clavicle. 
B,  marks  the  trachea.    C,  the  gullet.    D,  the  sea- 
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lenus  onticus  muscle.  E,  the  arteria  innominata. 
F,  the  left  carotid  artery.  G,  the  left  subclavian 
arteryt  after  it  hais  passed  from  bet^veen  the  sca- 
leni  muscles.  H,  the  termmation  of  the  mtemal: 
jugular  vein.  I,  the  left  subclavian  vein,  which 
receives  K,  the  termination  (^  the  thoracic  duct. 
The  duct  itself  is  seen  mounting  from  behind  the 
jugular  vein,  interposed  between  it  and  L,  the 
trunk  of  the  lower  thjrroid  artery.  The  phreni^o 
nerve  M,  and  the  nervus  vagus  N,  are  also  placed 
in  such  a  relation  to  the  subclavian  artery,  before 
it  reaches  the  scaleni  muscles,  that  they  add. to 
the  perplexity  of  the  dissection  of  that  vessel. 
Indeed,  whoever  contemplates  these  parts,  will 
at  once  perceive  the  difficulty  of  including  the 
subclavian  artery  in  a  ligature,  nearer  to  the  chest 
than  the  scaleni  muscles.  It  has,  however,  been 
attempted,  but  without  success.  "  The  name  of 
the  gentleman  who  operated  will  be  deemed  a 
sufficient  sanction  of  the  belief,  that  no  practica- 
ble means  of  relief  were  omitted.'-* 

"  In  a  case  of  subclavian  aneurism,  which  lately 
occurred  in  Guy's  Hospital,  Mr.  Astley  Cooper 
attempted  to  tie  the  subclavian  artery  above  the 
clavicle.  The  aneurism  was  very  large,  and  the 
clavicle  was  thrust  upward  by  the  tumour,  so  as 
^to  ms^e  it  impossible  to  pass  a  ligature  under  the 
artery,   without  incurring  the   risk  of  including 

*  Annual  Medical  ReyieWy  voL  ii.  p.  427. 
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some  of  the  nerves  of  the  axillary  plexus.  Tlie 
attempt  was  therefore  abandoned.!'* 

Nearer  to  the  shoulder  than  the  scaleni  muscles 
the  subclavian  artery  is  seen  lying  interposed  be- 
tween O,  the  subdaviaft  plexus  of  nerves,  and  the 
subclavian  vein.  Here  we  see  that  the  connex- 
ioius  of  the  vessel  are  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
render  an  attempt  to  pass  a  ligature  round  it  iita- 
fraper.  The  situation  of  the  artery  is,  neverthe- 
less, sudi  as  will  occasion  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  the  execution  of  this  design,  which  has, 
however,  happily  been  achieved  in  the  living  sub- 
ject, by  Mr.  Ramsd^i,  of  St  Bartholomew's 
Hospital. 

Mr.  Ramsden  has  published  the  case,  along 
with  son)e  othw  interesting  surgical  observation!! 
As  his  statement  is,  on  many  accounts,  valuable,  I 
here  take  the  liberty  of  transcribing  the  case,  to^ 
gether  with  the  history  of  the  operation,  in  the 
performance  of  which,  Mr.  Ramsden  experienced 
considerable  difficulty  from  the  want  of  a  proper 
needle  to  convey  a  ligature  round  the  artery. 
Those  who  wish  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  various  instruments  contrived  to  assist 
in  this  part  of  the  operation,  may  consult  Bichat's 
edition  of  Desault's  Works,  vol.  ^,  page  560, 
and  Mr.  Ramsden's  Work,  where  several  are 
delineated  and  described. 

,  *  London  Medical  Jleoorder,  June^  1809. 
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'*  Case  of  Axittary  Aneurism^  in  which  the  Sub* 

clavian  artery  wa4  tied. 

<<This  case  did  not  prove  ultimately  success- 
ful; yet  as  all  the  more  immediate  objects  of  the 
operation  were  most  satisfactorily  attained,  I  have 
thought  it  right  to  submit  the  following  detail  to 
the  perusal  of  the  profession,  under  a  presump- 
tion that  it  contains  several  practical  foots  of  con- 
siderable importance,  not  only  with  reference  td 
this  particular  operation,  but  also  to  our  futore 
conduct,  in  all  cases  of  aneurism. 

"  John  Townly,  a  tailor,  aged  thirty-two  years; 
addicted  to  excessive  intoxication,  of  ail  uHp 
healthy  and  peculiarly  anxious  countenance,  was 
idmitted  into  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  on 
Tuesday  the  Sd  of  Novembar,  1809,  on  account 
of  an  aneurism  in  the  axilla  of  his  right  arm, 
which  had  been  coming,  he  said,  about  four 
months.  He  could  not  trace  its  origin  to  any  ac- 
cident; at  first,  he  supposed  the  swelling  to  be 
only  a  common  bile,  and  therefore  paid  little  at- 
tention to  it,  until  the  pulsation  in  the  tumour, 
and  a  distressing  tingling  sensation  in  the  ends  of 
his  fingers,  deprived  him  of  sleep,  and  rendwed 
him  incapable  of  working  at  his  trade. 

"  When  he  was  received  into  the  hospital,  the 
prominent  part  of  the  tumour  in  the  axilla  was^  of 
the  size  of  the  half  of  a  large  orange ;  there  was 
also  a  very  considerable  enlargement  and  disten- 
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sion  under  the  pectoral  mudcle  and  adjacent 
parts,  which  prevented  the  elbow  from  bemg 
brought  by  the  distance  of  several  inches,  into 
contact  with  the  side. 

<<  The  temperature  of  both  arms  was  alike,  and 
the  pulse  in  the  radial  artery  of  each  of  them 
was  correspondent.  After  the  patient  had  been 
put  to  bed,  some  blood  taken  from  the  left  arm, 
and  his  bowels  emptied,  his  pulse,  which  on  his 
admission,  had  been  at  130,  became  less  frequent; 
his  countenance  appeared  more  tranquil;  and  he 
experienced  some  remission  of  the  distressing 
sensations  in  the  affected  arm;  this  relief  was,' 
however,  of  short  duration ;  the  weight  and  in- 
cumbrance of  his  arm  soon  became  more  and 
•more  oppressive,  and  in  resistance  to  every  me- 
dic»d  assistance,  his  nights  were  again  passed 
.without .  sleep,  and  his  countmiance  resumed  the 
4mxiQty  which  had  characterised  it,  when  he  first 
presented  himself  for  stdvice. 

<^  On  the  sixth  day  after  his  admission,  his  de- 
cline of  health  became  so  very  evident,  and  the 
progressive  elevation  of  the  clavicle,  from  the 
.  increasing  bulk  of  the  tumour,  was  so  decidedly 
o-eating  additional  difficulties  to  any  future  ope- 
ration, that  I  considered  it  necessary  to  convene 
my  colleagues,  and  avail  myself  of  their  opinions, 
as  to  the  propriety  of  performing  the  operation; 
when  it  was  agreed,  in  consultation,  that  as  the 
tumour  (although  increasing)  did  not  appear  im- 
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mediately  to  endanger  the  life  of  tbe  patient,  from 
any  probability  of  its  bursting  suddenly,  it  would 
B^i'advidable  yet  to^postpi^n64he  operation  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  the  greatest  possiUe'time^^for 
the  arMstoAiosing  vesseb  to-  h(^coim  mlarged^  and 
iiF  the  ^niean  wMle;  that -tiie  43ase  should  be  most 
^W^gtilarly  #atdi^d.  -^       •  ^^ 

*^  «^Aboirt;  this  period  of  the  case,  the  pulsatioii 
iftf  the  ^aiUal  artery  of  the  ejected  arm  gradually 
beeame  more  obscure,  and  soon  after  either 
d^ased  entirely;  or,  what  is  ^more  probable,  was 
lest  in  the  s^kM}eedin^  ^cedema  of  the  fore  arm  and 
Mnd^  both  of  which  became  loaded  ta.  a  great 
extent.  Notwithstanding  llie  aneuri^mat  tummir 
had  ccmtiimed  to  increase,  and  the.  patients 
health  had  proportionally  declined,  yet  no  parti- 
cular, alteration  was  observed' <m  the  int^um^ita, 
until  I  visited  him  in  the  evening  of  the-  twelfth 
day  after  his  admission,  when  I  found  him  com- 
plaining of  more  than-  usual  weariness  and  weight 
in  the  affec&Bd  limb,  and  painfully  impatient,  from 
the  impossibility,  m  he  described  it,  of  finding  a 
posture  for  his  arm. 

>  "On  examining  the  tumfour,  a  dark  spot  4ftp- 
"peared  on  its  c^ntre^  surrounded  by  inflammation, 
which  threatened  a  more  Extensive  destruction 
oif  tiie  skin.  Under  tbese  ^m[>ptoms  aii[d  appejuf- 
ances,  no  further  postponement  of  the  operatiicm 
%ieing  admissible,-  I  perfoimed  it  next  day  itit-the 
folldwing. manneh  —  »-»x::  i\.is  i;wo  -..^^/lajj? 
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Of  the  Operation. 

.  ^\  The  patient  being  placed  upon  the  operating 
table,  with  his  head  obliquely  toward  the  light, 
and  the  affected  arm  supported  by  an  assistant  at 
an  ea£fy  distance  ^m  the  side,  I  made  a  trans- 
verse incisioo  through  the  skin  and  platysma  my- 
oides,  along  and  upon  the  upper  edge  of  the  cla- 
vide,  of  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length, 
beginning  it  nearest  to  the  shoulder,  and  termi* 
nating  its  inner  extremity  at  about  half  an  inch 
within  the  .outward  edge  of  the  stemo-cleido- 
mastoideus  muscle*  This  incision  divided  a  small 
s^pc^rficial  artery,  which  was  directly  secured. 
The  skin  above  the  clavicle  being  then  pinched 
up  between  my  own  thumb  and  finger,  and  those 
of  an  assistant,  I  divided  it  from  within  outwards 
and  upwards,  in  the  line  of  the  outer  edge  of  the 
frt;emo^cleido-mastoideus  muscle,  to  the  extent  of 
two  indies* 

.  ^^My  object  in  pinching  up  the  skin  for  the 
second  incision,  was  to  expose  at  once  the  super- 
ficial Teins,  and  by  dissecting  them  carefully  fi'om 
the  cellular  membrane,  to  place  them  out  of  my 
way  without  wounding  them.  Thid  provision 
proved  to  be  very  useful,  for  it  rendered  the  flow 
of  blood,  during  the  operation,  very  trifling,  com- 
paratively with  what  might  otherwise  have  been 
expected^    and  therefore   enabled  me   with    the 
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greatest  facility,  to  bring  into  view  those  parts 
which  were  to  direct  me  to  the  artery. 
,  "  My  assistant  having  now  lowered  the  shoul- 
der,* for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  first  incision 
above  the  clavicle,  (which  I  had  designedly  made 
along  and  upon  that  bone,)  I  continued  the  dis- 
section with  my  scalpel,  untill  I  had  distinctly 
brought  into  sight  the  edge  of  the  anterior  scale- 
nus muscle,  immediately  below  the  angle  which 
it  formed  by  the  traversing  belly  of  the  omo-hy- 
oideus  and  the  edge  of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoi- 
deus,  and  having  placed  my  finger  on  the  artery 
at  the  point  where  it  presents  itself  between  the 
scaleni,  I  found  no  difficulty  in  tracing  it  without 
touching  any  of  the  nerves  to  the  lower  edge 
of  the  upper  rib,  at  which  part  I  detadied  it  vrith 
my  finger  nail,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the 
ligature.    - 

"  Here,  however,  an  embarrassment  arose, 
which  (although  I  was  not  unprepared  for  it) 
greatly  exceeded  my  expectation.  I  had  learn- 
ed, from  repeatedly  performing  this  operation 
many  years  since,  on  the  dead  subject,  that  to  pass 
the  ligature  under  the  subclavian  artery  with  the 
needle  commonly  used  in  aneurisms,  would  be 
impracticable ;   I  had  therefore  provided  myself 

with  instruments  of  various  forms  and  curvatures, 

■ 

*In  my  first  incitdon  I  intentionally  cut  down  along  and  upon  the  clavi- 
'     cle,  as  a  security  against  wounding  any  superficial  vessels ;  a  very  little 
lowering  of  the  shoulder,  therefore,  placed  the  ihcidon  in  the  situation  I 
wished  to  have  it,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  with  the  operation. 
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to  meet  the  difficnlty,  each  of  which  most  readily 
conveyed  the  ligature  midemeath  the  artery,  but 
could  serve  me  no  farther;  for  being  made  of 
solid  materials  and  fixed  into  handles,  they 
would  not  allow  of  their  points  being  brought  up 
again  at  the  very  short  curvature  which  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  space  between  the  clavicle  and 
the  rib  afforded,  and  which,  in  this  pmticular 
case,  was  rendered  of  unusual  depth  by  the  pre- 
idous  elevation  of  the  shoulder  by  the  tumour. 

"After  trying  various  means  to  overcome  this 
difficulty,  a  probe  of  ductile  metal  was  at  length 
handed  me,  which  I  passed  under  the  artery,  and 
bringing  up  its  point  with  a  pair  of  small  forceps, 
I  succeeded  in  passing  on  the  ligature,  and  then 
tied  the  subclaviaa  artery  at  the  part  where  I 
had  previously  detached  it  for  that  purpose.  The 
drawing  of  the  knot  was  unattended  with  pain, 
the  wound  was  closed  by  the  dry  suture,  and  the 
patient  was  then  returned  to  bed. 

^^  Appearqmes  after  lieaih. 

"  On  examination  of  the  body  after  death,  but 
few  peculiarities  presented  themselves;  some  of 
them,  however,  appear  to  me  to  be  well  deserv- 
ing our  attention. 

"  The  subclavian  artery,  excepting  at  the  aneu- 
rismal  aperture,  was  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state. 
The  arteries  branching  off  frpm  it,  on  which  the 
limb  was  to  be  dependent  for  its  futwe  support. 
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hAdnot  acquired  (any  increase' :of  cajia^jr  h^ox^ 
that  wlii6h^  is  nattiral  to  them.  The  heart,  aiiA 
Ifarge^  vessds  immediately  in  connexion  with  it, 
were  perfectly^  sonnd,  Imt  on  opening  the  y^fm 
cara  superior,  it  wb«  fomid  to  contain  a  lai^' 
body  of  odaghlable  lymph,  firmly  udherent  to  its 
internal !  ^ooat,  ioid:  hanging  penduloi^  into  ^^ 
auricle,  -where  it  applied  itself  like  a  valve,'  and 
totally  obstihicted  the  communication  between-  the 
auricte  and.the  ventricle,  v  ;- 

•^^The  aneurismal  tumour  contained  about  two 
pints  bf  blood,  the  greater » part  of  which  wb$  ifk 
so  fluid  a  stAft^,  that  it  escaped' through  a  sn^all 
punctni^e  which  I  made  with  iny  scalpel.  The 
front  of  the !  ttuntfur  was  covered  with  a  strongly 
connedted  substance,"  bearing^  some  resemblance  to 
a  sac,  but  its  posterior,  and  other  boundaries, 
were  formed  merely-  of  those  parts  (unaltered 
from  their  healthy  state)  with  which  the  effused 
blood  had  happened  to  come  into  contact. 

"The  subclavian  artery,  where  the  ligature  was 
applied,  was  sO  very  nearly*  separated,'  that  it  was 
only  held  together  by  a  few  shreda  of  dead  matter. 
Each  extremity  of  the  almost  divided  artery,  on 
beii^  laid  ppen,  was  found  to  be  already  com- 
pletely consolidated  and  impervious,  and  no  doubt 
could  ejdst  of  its  being  at  this  periodj  ftdly  com- 
peftent  to  resi$t  the  Impetus  of  the  blood  from  the 
heart.  I  had  also  to  remark,  at  these  extremi- 
ties, a  small  deposit  of  coagulable  lymph,  which 
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was  closely  connected  with  the  internal  coat  of  the 
▼essel,  and  seemed  to  be  placed  there  as  an  ad- 
ditional means,  of  secunng.  its.  ohUtei^tioa*"* 

[    •_!- .i»J »    ^  .ii*^    . ,    »j.  :     '  ^      .1 II     j« »     'n.  »    . .  _  , 

■  '■  4  ■  • 

After  the  description  of  the  sm^cal  anatomy 
and  relations  of  the  subclavian  artery  and  neigh- 
bouring parts,  I  am  next  led  to  attend  to  the  ri- 
tuation  ^  the  deeip-seated  parts  about  the  neck 
and  fkce«^  in  prosecuting  this,  inquiry^  -  the  dl£- 
ifi^r^ees  iE-4he  rdation.of  theseparts^^as  depen- 
d^l  on  agai  and  change  4^  position ^f  the, head, 

ffiujst  be  pointed  ouL         -      

^^'-As  the^  adult  is  to  be  considered  the  most  poE- 
fe^ABr  formation,  >!  shall  first  describe  the  parts 
te  foimd  at 'that  period  of  life,  and  tiien  notice 
t^  yariations  dependent  on  age  -and  other  cir^ 
ekmstances.  ^  , 

;  in  the  living  persour  in  whom  no  part  fibo^ 
the  throat,  is  called  inta  action,  and  in  whcmi  tiie 
base  of  the  skull  is  placed  parallel  to  the  horizon, 

*  Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Ramsden's  work,  a  considerable  number 
o^  cases  have  been  puttlished, 'wliere  tHe  subclaVian  artery  aflter' pasmng 
iibr sealeni  muscles  has  4»een  tied.  It  -must  %e  confessed,  that  tiie-aujonty 
of  these  have  terminated. unsuccessfuUj,  yet  as  the  disease,  for  the  cure  of 
which  tiiis  operation  is  performed,  is  one  of  a  nature  which  would  speedily 
proVe  filial  #ere  it  not  practised,  do  argument  can  1>e  urged  aglunkt  its 
propriety  ftom  its  frequent,  failure.  .  A  yery  interest^  ease  where  the 
^ration  w^  successfully  performed  by  Dr.  Post,  the  able  professor  of 
Anatonny  in  the  University  of  New  York,  will  be  found  in  the  ninth  yolume 
•f  the  Medico  Chirurgical  Transactions,' p.  f85.<«i»£]».  '-     4 
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the  Oft'  hyoides  can  be  felt  through  the  int^u- 
ments,  situated  about  four  finger-breadths  behind 
the  chin,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  lower  in 
the  throat  th^n  the  margin  of  the  jaw-bone.  The 
upper  prominent  edge  of  the  thjnroid  cartilage  is 
traced,  beginning  about  half  an  inch  below  the 
base  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and  is  found,  by  follow- 
ing it  with  the  finger,  gradually-  sloping  back- 
ward, and  declining  from  the  perpendicular  as  it 
descends.  Between  the  os  hyoides  and  thyroid 
cartilage,  there  is,  on  the  fore  part  of  the  throat, 
a  little  hollow  or  vacuity,  but  laterally  no  defi- 
ciency can  be  perceived.  Just  below  the  th^oid 
cartilage,  a  similar  but  smaller  hollow  is  felt. 
About  three  or  four  lines  lower  than  the  inferior 
edge  of  the  thjnroid  cartilage,  the  cricoid  carti- 
lage is  discovered,  forming  a  prominent  semicirr 
cle,  resembling  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides.  Next, 
by  insinuating  the  fijiger  and  thumb  between  the 
mai^ns  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscles,  we  feel, 
just  a  little  below  the  cricoid  cartilage,  a  sub^ 
stance  of  a  doughy  consistence;  but  in  the  living 
subject,  and  in  the  healthy  state  of  parts,  its 
limits  are  by  no  mieans  well  defined.  It  is  pro- 
duced by,  and  marks  the  position  of,  the  thyroid 
gland.  Between  the  stemo-mastoid  muscles,  and 
below  the  thyroid  gland,  a  hollow  is  felt,  angular 
in  its  figure,  containing  the  trachea:  the  point 
where  we  enter  the  windpipe,  in  performing  the 
operation  of  tracheotomy. 
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.  All  these  parts  can  be  easily  distinguished  on 
the  living  body,  and  consequently,  the  relation  of 
the  one  to  the  other  may  be  ascertained.  In  a 
fall  grown  male,  six  finger-breadths  will  generally 
be  found  between  the  upper  margm  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage  and  the  sternum.  By  dividing  this  into 
two  equal  portions,  wfe  define  the  superior  border 
of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  by  allowing  a  single 
breadth  of  the  finger  for  the  average  breadth  of 
the  gland  itself,  a  space  capable  of  admitting  two 
fingers,  is  only  left  below  the  gland  and  above 
the  sternum. 

In  performing  operations  on  the  throat,  the 
head  is  seldom  placed  with  the  base  of  the  skull 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  it  is  generaUy  inclined  at 
a  considerable  angle,  which  materially  alters  the 
position  of  the  parts  about  the  neck.  When  the 
occiput  is  fully  turned  back,  the  space  between 
the  chin  and  the  chest  is.  so  greatly  increased 
that  twelve  fingers  can  be  placed  between  them. 
When  the  head  is  in  this  position,  there  is  merely 
an  oblique  line  running  from  the  chin  to  the  ster- 
num, and  presenting,  in  its  course,  small  projec- 
tions, formed  by  the  prominent  points  of  the  car- 
tilages of  the  lar}nix.  When  the  base  of  the  skull 
is  placed  parallel  to  the  horizon,  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage lies  somewhat  more  than  three  finger- 
breadths  behind  the  chin;  but  when  the  occiput 
is  turned  back,  if  a  thread  be  extended  from  the 
chin  to  the  sternum,  the  thumb  alone  can  be 
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intrbdaeed  between  it  and  the  thyroid  eetrtilage. 
'When  the  head  is  in  this  position,  rather  moit 
than  fodr^  hut  less  than  five  fingers,  can  be  placed 
^tween  the  drin  and  the  upper  margm  of  tte 
Uiyroid  cartilage*  Somewhat  more  thad  three  fin- 
gtm  cam  be  laid  beitween  the  top  of  the  thyroid 
t»drtilage  and  the  duperior  border  of  the  thyroid 
gland,— 4hen,  after  deducting  a  single  breadth 
bf  the  finger  for  the  breadth  of  the  gland,  three 
finger-breadths  recliain  between  the  lower  edge 
of  the  gland  and  the  highest  point  of  the  sternum* 
This  statement,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  from 
r#eated  examinations  niade  both  on  the  Uving 
and  dead  body,  forms  a  pretty  near  approxima- 
tioh  to  the  truth.  From  this  view  of  the  subject 
it  appears,  that  by  bending  back  the  head  to  its 
maximum,  we  increase,  by  one  breadth  of  the 
finget,  the  space  in  which  we  perform  the  ope- 
ration of  tracheotomy. 

*  By  removing  the  integuments,  external  jugu- 
Jar  veins,  platysma  myoides,  and  fascia,  wfe  ex- 
pose the  deep-gested  parts.  We  bring  first  into 
-view  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  which  some  way 
«bove  the  chect  is  Grossed  posteriorly  by  the  omo- 
ibyoideus*  These  muscles  generally  decussate  each 
^thet*  nearly  opposite  ta  Uie  uppe*  margin  of  the 
criepid  cartilage,  and  about  four  finger-breadths 
above  the  clavicle.  The  latter  is,  howwrer,  a. 
very  uncertain  rule,  since  the  relative  diistance  of 
the  clavicle  and  jaw  is  liable  to  variation  in  di& 
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{erenk  bodies.    Yety  as  ihe  point  of  Grossing  of 
these  musclest  fixes  a  point  in  the  position  of 
4he  vessels  of  the  neok^  it  is  desirable  that  we 
be  able  to  make  a  near  appro2;imation  to  the  spot 
mi  /tlie  ^1dng  Bubject*    By  laying  a  thread  from 
«he  anterior  part  of  the  mastoid  process,  to  , the 
<sentre  of  the  upper  iboue  of  the  stemiun,  aad  by 
Extending  another  from  the  side  of  the  bbdy  of 
ihe  08  hyoidc^  to  a  little  nearer  the  sternum  Ihan 
the  central   part   pf  the   clairide,    wd   ddscrihe 
pretty    accurately    the    course    of  the   musdes. 
The  first  thread  defines  the  anterior  mai^  df 
the  stemo-mastoid,   while  the  other  follow^  the 
direction  of  the  omo-hyoideus.    Just  ben^  die 
jK)int  of  .intersection  of  these  two  line^,  the  com- 
mon carotid  is  generally  placed— J  say,  generally, 
for  I  would  not  wish  to  inculcate,  that  it  is  an  in- 
variable occurrence.    It  is,  however,  so  freqUent, 
that  it  is  of  consequence  that  the  operator  kno^ 
how  it  is  to  be  discovered.    Above  this  spot  the 
course  of  the  artery  may  be  discovered,  by  laying 
a  thread  from  the  point  of  decussation  up  to  the 
jaw-bone,    Lower  in  the  neck  we  have  no  certain 
rule  by*  which  to  discover  the  situation  oi  the 

carotid* 

The  common  carotid  artery,  firom  the  root  of 
the  neck  up  to  the  spot  where  it  bifurcates,  is 
surrounded  by  large  vessels  and  important  nerves. 
The  nerves  are  the  ramus  descendens  noni,  the 
uervus  vagus,  and  the  sympathetic.    Along  the 
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whole  course  of  the  common  carotid  we  find  the 
nervus  yagus,  and  the  laige  internal  jugular  rein 
inclosed  in  a  cellular  sheath,  along  with  the  caro- 
tid  artery.  The  sympathetic  nerve  Ues  exterior 
to  the  shealh,  between  it  and  the  longus  colli 
musde,  to  which  it  is  joined  by  cellular  mem- 
bra...  Tlu*  «..  ^pihotic  nerv.  is  »,.  in- 
closied  in  the  vascular  sheath  may  be  demonstrat- 
ed by  a  yery '  simple  experiment.  Let  the  front  d 
the  sheath  be  exposed,  then  grasp  it  between  the 
blades  of  a  pair  of  dressing  forceps,  and  puU  it 
forward;  now,  by  examination  it  will  be  found, 
that,  along  with  the  sheath,  the  carotid  artery, 
the  jugular  vein,  the  descendens  noni,  and  the 
nervus  yagus,  will  be  drawn  away  from  the  spine, 
while  the  sympathetic  remains  attached  to  the 
muscle  behind. 

The  jugular-  yein  lies  on  the  acromial  side  of 
the  carotid  artery;  the  nervus  vagus  lies  between 
the  vein  and  the  artery,  and  the  artery  itself  is 
placed  next  to  the  trachea;  the  ramus  descendens 
noni  runs  down  on  the  fore  part  of  the  carotid, 
forming  a  beautifrd  series  of  fibrillsB  over  the  omo- 
hyoideus,  stemo-hyoideus,  and  sterno-thyroideus 
muscles, — a  plexus  inimitably  delineated  by  Scar- 
pa^ in  his  splendid  work  on  the  nerves  of  the 
neck. 

The  ramus  descendens  noni,  generally,  just 
above  the  point  of  decussation  of  the  stemo- 
mastoid    and    omo-hyoideus,    receives   additions. 
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sometimes  from  Ifae  second  ^nd  third  of  the  cer- 
yical  nerves,  but  at  odier  tunes  only  from  the 
latter  of  these  nerves.  These  twigs  pass  along 
between  the  common  carotid  artery  and  internal 
jugular  vein.  Where  they  join  the  descendens 
noni,  a  little  swelling  is  generally  formed,  from 
which  twigs  are  sent  off  in  every  direction  to  the 
neighbouring  muscles.  Sometimes  this  nerve  is 
contained  in  the  carotid  sheath,  but  frequently  it 
is  placed  exterior  to  it,  in  which  case,  the  com- 
municating twigs  from  the  cervical  nerves  cross 
on  the  fore  piart  of  the  internal  jugular  vein,  not 
inclosed  in  the  sheath. 

In  pointing  out  the  depth  of  the  artery,  vein, 
and  nerves,  at  different  parts  of  the  neck,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  divide  the  latter  into  three  sup- 
posititious regions;  a  lower,  a  middle,  and  an 
upper.  The  middle  region  will  be  defined  ^by 
drawing  a  line  from  the  root  of  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess to  the  junction  of  the  horn  .with  the  body 
of  the  OS  hyoides,  by  running  another  from  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  mastoid  process  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  upper  bone  of  the  sternum,  and  by 
extaoiding  a  third  from  the  side  of  the  body  of 
the  hyoid  bone,  to  near  the  centre  of  the  clavicle. 
By  these  three  lines  a  portion  of  the  side  of  the 
neck,  nearly  of  a  triangular  shape,  is  insulated. 

Along  the  whole  extent  of  this  which  forms  the 
middle  region  of  the  neck,  the  carotid  artery  is 
accompanied  by  the  nerves  and  jugular  vein,  as 
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already  described,  and  in  this  situation,  these  parts 
are  very  superfidaJ,  they  are  merely  covered  by 
tiie  integuments,  the  platysma-myoi^es,  the  &dcia 
of  the  neck,  and  their  own  cellular  sheath. 

Here,  then,  is  the  proper  spot,  provided  ib^ 
place  be  in  our  dioice,  to  lay  bare  the  vessel  to 
take  it  up.  Lower  in  4he  neck  it  is  deeper 
ifeated,  and  higher  it  is  sunk  behind  the  angle  of 
the  jaw.  At  the  lowfer  part  of  the  necl^  be^- 
mdes  the  integuments,  the  platysma  myoides, 
the  fascia,  and  the  oommon  sheath,  the  artery 
is  covered  by  .the  stemo-mastoid,  the  stemo- 
thjToid,  and  the  omo-hyoid  muscles.  Henpe, 
it  is  really  deeper  in  the  lower  region  of  the 
neck  than  in  the  middle,  although  Mr.  John 
Bell  asserts,  that  the  carotid  becomes  deeper 
*the  further  it  retreats  from  the  chest.  Mr. 
Bell's  description  is  only  applicaUe  to  a  front 
view  of  the  neck,  in  which  case,  as  the  larynx 
projects,  the  artery  seems  to  be  thrown  back; 
but  let  any  one  look  at  these  parts  in  profile,  Btsd 
he  will  instantly  be  convinced  that  this  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly incorrect  description.  Although,  how- 
ever, the  carotid  lies  deeper  at  the  lower,  than  at 
the  middle  part  of  the  neck,  it  is  more  readily, 
in  attempts  to  commit  suicide,  reached  at  the 
former,  than  at  the  latter  place,  where,  unless 
the  knife  be  plunged  into  the  side  of  the  neck, 
the  firm  cartilages  of  the  larynx  guard  the  artery 
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from  injury.      Below  the  triangular  «pace,  the 
knife  peases  through  the  less  solid  substance. 

In  the  lower  r^on  of  the  neck  the  carotid 
artery  on  the  left  side  lies  just  on  the  outer 
edge  of  tilie  oesophagus,  which  is  seen  in  Plate 
4th,  fig.  S,  projecting  frcmi  beneath  the  trachea* 
It  is  coyered  by  twigs  of  the  recurrent  nerve, 
and  crossed  by  the  lower  thyroid  artery,,  which 
traverses  it  in  its  course  to  the  gland.  Just  at 
the  commeneement  of  the  gullet,  the  left  lobe 
of  the  thyroid  gland  is  laid  over  its  surface,  and 
supported  in  contact  with  it  by  the  ribbon-like 
stemo  thyroid  muscle.  Beneath  the  muscle,  be- 
tween it  and  the  oesophagus,  a  cluster  of  small 
conglobate  glands  are  situated. 
-  These  glands  sometimes  enlarge,  producing, 
from  the  bracing  of  the  muscle,  very  serious  diffi* 
^ty  in  swalldwing.  When  they  enlarge,  the  tu- 
Biiour  formed  is  deep-seated,,  and  in  two  cases 
#hidi  I  have  seen,  the  swellings  seemed,  from 
the  condition  of  the  musdes  covering  them,  to  be 
more  diflfused  than  they  really  were.  Such  tu- 
lEtours  frequently  suppintite,  forming  a  deep-seat- 
ed abscess,  in  which  fluctuation  can  hardly  be 
peroeivedi  and  \<^hich  generally  bursts  into  some 
part  dei^per  seated  than  the  fascia.  The  matter  is 
by  no  means  tinfrequently  poured  into  the  gullet  or 
trachea,,  or  even  into  the  jugular  vein,  as  we  learn 
from  a  case  related  in  one. of  the  periodical  publi- 
cations.   In  a  case  where  the  abscess  had  burnt 
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into  the  trachea,  the  patient  could  inflate  the  sac, 
he  was  teased  with  cough,  expectorated  purulent 
cough,  and  died  hectic.  From  the  risk  of  the 
ahscess  burstmg  mto  one  or  other  of  the  parts 
mentioned,  it  is  at  all  times  advisable  to  promote 
resolution ;  but  where  this  cannot  be  accomplished 
when  an  abscess  forms,  it  is  to  be  kept  in  remem- 
brance, that  if  the  surgeon  delay  till  fluctuation 
becoine  distinct,  he  may  have  waited  too  long. 
So  soon,  therefore,  as  there  is  just  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  pus  is  formed,  it  must  be  dischaiged  by 
an  opening  cautiously  made  into  the  sac;  I  say 
cautiously,  as  I  have  seen  the  ramus  thyroideus  of 
the  lower  thjroid  artery  projected  before  an  ab- 
scess in  that  part  of  the  neck. 
.  Where  the  tumour  is  of  a  specific  nature,  early 
extirpation  will  be  the  only  hope  of  saving  the 
patient,  indeed,  it  is  only  in  the  first  stage  of 
such  a  tumour,  that  an  operation  would  be  ad- 
visable. Where  the  tumour  is  already  large,  it 
will  have  come  in  contact  with  the  thjnroid  gland, 
with  the  common  sheath  of  the  vessels  and  nerves, 
will  be  closely  connected  with  the  recurrent 
nerve,  the  ramus  thjroideus  of  the  inferior  thy- 
roid artery,  and  the  gullet.  Although  any  of 
these  connexions,  considered  individually,  would 
not  be  deemed  sufficient  to  prohibit  the  extirpa- 
tion of  tKe  morbid  parts,  yet,  when  they  are 
viewed  collectively,  few  will  hesitate  as  to  the 
propriety  of  declining  an  operation. 


The  pharynx  dues  not  terminate  in  the  i 
phagus  till  it  has  passed  the  lower  border  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  nor  does  it  even  there  saddenly 
contract.  For  some  way  above,  it  had  been  gi*a- 
duaJIy  tapering,  bo  that  at  last  the  traiwitioii 
from  the  expanded  pharynx  into  the  narrow 
gullet  is  far  from  being  abrupt.  Yet  the  change 
is  80  great,  that  a  substance  which  has  passed 
the  tapering  part  of  the  phamyx  will  be  detained 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  0B8oi)hagus.  This  will 
require  to  be  fixed  on  the  memory ;  as  it  explains 
the  reason  why  a  solid  morse)  of  food,  or  other 
bulky  substance,  is  detained  just  below  the  ter- 
mination of  the  larynx.  If  it  pase  the  beginning 
of  the  cesophaguB,  it  may,  uniformly,  where  the 
gullet  is  not  strictured  nearer  the  stomach,  be 
pashed  into  that  viseas  by  the  probang.  But  if 
it  stick  just  at  the  top  of  the  (esophagus,  it  is 
there  too  iow  to  be  laid  hold  of  by  the  finger,  and 
even  curved  forceps  can  hardly  be  so  applied  as 
to  extract  the  foreign  body,  neither  will  the  proi^ 
bang  enable  us  to  force  it  into  the  stomach;  • 
granting  that  it  would,  we  may  have  reasons  for 
not  wishing  to  place  it  there. 

Where,  therefore,  an  extraneous  substance  haa 
become  firmly  impacted  in  the  top  of  the  gulletj  ^ 
and  wiiere  it  is  so  placed  that  it  prevents  the  dOk  I 
scait  of  food  into  the  stomach,  or,  by  its  pressurwi 
on  the  trachea,  obstructs  breathing,  there  oughfc.| 
to  be  no  hesitation  in  performing  tlie  operation  ofj 
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cesophagotomy ; — an   operation    which  a  carefiil 
review  of  the  anatomy  of  the  neck,  and  a  due 
regard  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  had 
recourse  to,  will  induce  one  to  believe,  has  been 
generally  much   over-rated  in  its  danger. .   The 
surgeon  is  not  from  this  to  suppose  that  it  is  the 
simplest  operation  in  surgery;   yet   I  would  as 
unwillingly  have  him  imagine  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  in  its  execution.     Let  him  attentively 
examine    the  relation    of  the  parts  around  the 
gullet,  and  let  him  take  into  consideration  the 
condition  in  which  the  (esophagus  itself  is  placed, 
and    he  will    be   convinced   that   cesophagotomy 
.may,  with  perfect  safety,  be  performed.      The 
gullet,  where  projected  from  behind  the  trachea, 
is  covered  by  the  twigs  of  the  recurrent  nerve, 
and  traversed  by  the  thyroid  branch  of  the  lower 
thyroid    artery,    which    are   really  the  principal 
parts  to  .  be   avoided  in   performing  this    opera- 
tion.    I  have  no  fear  that  injury  of  these  would 
influence  the  ultimate  success  of  the  operation;  but 
as  no  good  can   possibly  be   derived    from  their 
division,  and  as  such  may  be  productive  of  harm, 
the  surgeon  can  have  no  excuse  for  not  avoiding 
them.     The  pulsation  of  the  artery  will  lead  to  a 
knowledge  of  its  situation,  and  the  nerve  may  be 
detected  by  sponging  away  the  blood.     But  one 
who  digs  behind  the  sternal  muscles  with  the 
scalpel,  can  scarcely  avoid  cutting  these  parts;  nay 
one  who  does  not  recollect  that  where  oesophago^ 
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toiny  is  really  required,  the  gullet  is,  at  the  part 
where.it  ought  to  be  entered^  distended,  and 
coDsequently  brought  into  close  contact  with,  and 
firmly  pressed  against .  these  muscles,  will  be  very 
liable  at  the  time  he  penetrates  the  muscles,  to 
injure  the  parts  behind.  In  executing  this  part 
^f  the  operation,  the  greatest  caution  is  required, 
and  the  subsequent  exposure  of  the  gullet,  ought 
to  be  entirely  done  Mdth  the  finger,  nor  ought  the 
scalpel  to  be  again  taken  up,  nor  any  attempt 
made  to  open  the  oesophagus,  till  the  position  of 
Jboth  the  recurrent  nerve,  and  the  thyroid  branch 
of  the  lower  thyroid  artery .  has  been  ascertained, 
and  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  thjnroid  gland  be  turned 
aside.  This  will  be  indispensably  necessary,  as 
that  portion  of  the  gland  rests  on  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  gullet.  I  consider  as  ^^lerile, 
the  opinion  that  the  carotid  is  in  do^er;  he 
must  be  wanton,  indeed,  in  the  use  of  his  knife, 
who  hurts  this  vessel.  It  is  evident,  that  ^this 
dread  does  not  arise  from  the  actual  examina- 
tion of  a  body,  .in  which,  a  foreign  substance 
is  impacted  in  the  gullet.  In  such,  the  carotid, 
it  will  be  observed,  is  fairly  pushed  to  a  side 
by  the  swelling;  it  is  quite  out  of  the  reach 
of  injury,  imless  an  attempt  be  made  to  cut  into 
the  oesophagus,  very  low  indeed  in  the  neck. 
Just  above  the  chest,  the  gullet  is  rather  over- 
lapped by  the  common  carotid;  here,  therefore, 
there  may  be  some  danger  of  wounding  that  ves-. 
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mI^  but  this  is  a  part  whfsre  no  one  in  his  senses 
.would  e?er  propose  to  open  the  oesophagus. '  That 
must  be  done  higher  in  the  neck,  at  a  point  where 
die  carotid  is  perfectly  safe. 

Mudi  of  the  reasonii^.  in  regard  to  this  ope- 
ration, .  has  been  drawn  from  the  contemplation  of 
.the :  relatione  of  the  oesophagus  to  the  neighbour- 
ing^, vparts  ^  in  a  state  of  health.  It  has  seldom 
been  taken  into  account,  that  the  distension  of  the 
vgpillet  renders  the  operation  safer.  The  foreign 
substanciit  is,  in  feet,  as  much  a  guide  in  entering 
the  gullet,  as  the  staff  is  in  performing  the  opera- 
tion of  lithotomy.  Were  the  oesophagus  empty 
and  contracted,  then,  no  doubt,  the  dissection  re- 
quiired  to  reach  it  would  be  deeper;  but  still,. there 
ia  nothing,  which  ought  /to  render  it  hazardous  to 
pjQcomplish,  and  nothing  which  would  deter  one 
who.  knew  the  parts  as  he  ought  to  do,  from  un- 
dertaking its  performance.  That  it  may  be  safe- 
ly accomplished,  does  not  rest  on  such  speculative 
evidence.  It  has  on  different  occasions  been  exe- 
cuted on  the  living  subject,  apd  has  succeeded. 
Let  not,  therefore,  its  expediency  be  questioned, 
por  its  safety  doubted.  I  wish  to  impress  the 
student  with  the  belief,  that  oesophagotomy  is  an 
operation  neither  dangerous,  nor  very  difficult  in 
its  performance;  but  I  would,  at  the  same  time 
aissure  him,,  that  the  ease  and  safety  with  which 
it  may  be  executed,  will  be  entirely  regulated  by 
his  own  knowledge  of  the  locality  of  the  parts  he 
iias  to  cut. 
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-The  8111^011  must  not  only  keep  in  remem- 
brance the  usual  relation  of  parts  about  the  neck, 
but  he  must  also  be  aware^  that  there  are  varie- 
ties  in  the  distribution  of  the  arteries,  by  which 
Ibranches  are  brought  within  reach  of  the  knife, 
which  naturally  ought  not  to  be  there.  I  hai^ 
never  read  of  any  instance  of  this  kind,  but  have 
once  seen  an  ancmialous  vessel  placed,  so  that 
it^^was  in  danger  of  being  hurt.  The  case  to 
which  I  allude,  is  at  present  before  me.  The 
subject  is  aged  between  ten  and  twelve  years, 
in  it  an  artery,  rather  larger  than  a  crow  quiff, 
rising  from  the  very  root  of  the  arteria  innominata, 
mounting  up  along  the  trachea,  between  it  and 
the  sternal  muscles,  a  little  below  the  thyroid 
^and,  it  suddenly  turns  aside,  places  itself  over 
the  oesophagus,  and  creeps  up  along  it,  so  as  at 
last  to  touch  the  lower  margin  of  the  left  lateral 
lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland.  It  is  demonstrable,  that 
had  <BSophagotomy  been  required  on  this  person, 
this  artery  would  probably  have  been  injured. 
But  although  it  would  have  poured  out  a  consi^ 
deraUe  quantity  of  blood,  still  the  ligature  could 
easily  have  been  applied,  wd  it  ought  to  have 
been  applied  before  the  gullet  itself  was  opened. 

T^or  a  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
operation  is  to  be  performed,  dnd  for  a  detail  of 
the  after-treatment:  and  also  an  account  of  the 
way  in  which  extraneous  bodies,  not  of  such  a 
natui*e  as  to  require  oesophagotomy,   are  to  be 
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removed,  I  refer  to  the  different  works  on  Sur- 
gery.:       '  .         '       •   ■   ..r^i 

In.  the  middle  region  of  the  neck,  there  are 
lodged,  besides  the  ramus  uescendens  noni,  the 
nervus  vagus,  the  sympathetic  nerve,  and  the 
jugular  vein,  some  other  parts  which  will  require 
to  be  enumerated.  Nearly  opposite  to  the  di^t 
sion  of  the  common  carotid  artery,  the  superior 
cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  sends 
off'  a  slender  branch,  which  descends  along  the 
tracheal  margin  of  the  great  artery,  and  receiy* 
ing  numerous  twigs  from  all  the  nerves  in  the 
vicinity,  it  becomes  at  length  of  considerable  sizef . 
At  the  root  of  the  neck,  it  is  especially  inter- 
woven with  the  twigs  of  the  recurrent  nerve,  and 
then  by  attaching  itself  to  the  aorta,  it  is  conduct- 
ed to  the  heart.  Anatomists  have  chosen  to 
name '  it  the  nervus  superficialis  cordis,  and  I 
would  add,  that  it  is  a  nerve,  which,  on  account 
of  the  valuable  function  of  the  oi^an  on  which  it 
is  distributed,  ought,  in  every  operation,  to  be 
avoided.  There  are  no  experiments  indeed  to 
prove  the  eflFect  which  would  result  from  injury  of 
this  nerve,  but)  analogical  experience  would  lead 
us  to  suppose,  that  it  would  be  highly  injurious, 
if  not  absolutely  fatal. 

The  upper  laryngeal  nerve  emerges  from  be- 
hind th,e  internal  carotid,  a  few  lines  above  the 

*  The  nervus  superficialis  cordis  occasionally  takes  its  origin  frt>m  the 
lower  cervical  ganglion.— £o. 
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upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  directly 
slips  in  behind  the  hyo-thjnroideus  muscle,  along 
with  the  superior  laryngeal  artery.  A  twig  from 
the  eighth  pair,  about  the  size  of  the  fourth  pair, 
accompanies  the  ramus  thyroideus  of  the  superior 
tifiyroid  artery. 

Along  the  whole  of  the  middle  region  of  the 
neck,  the  common  carotid  artery  is  accompanied 
by  the  glandulse  concatenatse.  Some  of  this  chain 
lie  anterior  to  the  vessel,  wliile  others  are  inter- 
posed between  it  and  the  spine.  When  one  of 
these  glands  enlarges,  the  tumour,  from  its  con- 
nexion with  the  large  artery,  has  some  of  the 
characters  of  aneurism,  and  is  often  mistaken 
for  that  disease.  I  have  now  had  occasion  to 
see  several  such  cases.  I  may  mention  the  out- 
lines of  one.  The  patient,  a  female,  advanced 
to  middle  age,  had,  for  several  months,  com- 
plained of  a  slight  degree  of  pain  and  fulness 
on  the  left  side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  These 
she  had  neglected,  till,  at  last,  a  perceptible 
swelling  was  formed  on  the  side  of  the  neck. 
When  I  saw  her,  the  tumour  was  about  the  size 
of  a-  large  walnut,  and  it  seemed  to  have  a 
strong  pulsation.  That  it  was  alternately  raised 
and  depressed  by  the  action  of  the  carotid,  was 
most  evident,  and  that  it  was  an  aneurism  of  that 
vessel,  several  who  saw  it,  and  who  satisfied 
themselves  with  a  superficial  exam^ation,  firmly 
believed.    Indeed,  as  it  seemed  to  pulsiette,  ie#. 
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unless  warned  of  the  aqubiguous  nature  of  ta<* 
mours  here,  would  have  doubted  that  it  had  on- 
gmated  from  a  disease  of  the  artery.  It  ww 
only  by  a  careful  examination,  that  its  apparentit 
could  be  distinguished  from  real,  pulsation.  •  One 
who  grasped  the  part  between  the  fingers^  wi» 
readily  convinced  that  although  the  swelling  was 
elevated  and  depressed,  the  rising  and  falling 
did  not  depend  on  ^y  variation  in  the  magni- 
tude of  the  swelling  itself.  It  was  satisfactorily 
perceived  to  depend  on  the  action  conun^onicfited 
from  the  carotid  to  the  tumour.  By  lateral  pi^eiSM 
sure,  the  size  of  the  tumour  could  not  be  reduced^ 
but  by  pulling  it  forward,  removing  the  swelling 
from  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  large  arterjr^ 
all  trace  of  pulsation  was  destroyed.  This  ww 
decisive  of  its  real  nature,  and  in  this  way, 
a  glandular  tumour,  which  apparently  pulsates^ 
can  always  be  readily  distinguished  from  aneu- 
rism. In  the  latter  case,  the  swelling  continues 
to  beat,  it  becomes  alternately  tense  and  puffed 
up,  and  smaller  and  more  flaccid.  Whereas  the 
diameter  of  a  glandular  tumour  never  varies,  it 
is  solid  in  its  consistence,  and  is  uniformly  inr 
compressible. 

^  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  reputed 
cases  of  aneurism,  in  which  spontaneous  reqp- 
very   took    place,    had    been    merely   glandular  * 
tumours,  placed  over  the  course  of  a  large  ar# 
tery,  and  receiving  an  impulse  front  the  vett^ 
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b^ieaHi.  It  occurs  to  me,  that  this  was  the 
real  nature  of  the  tumours  described  by  Dr.  He« 
berden,  which  arose  in  the  neck  withoat  any 
obvious  cause,  which  continued  for  a  length  of 
time  stationary,  seeming  to  pulsate,  and  whidi 
dowly  disappeared  without  either  suppurating 
or  bursting.  Indeed,  in  every  case  of  glandular 
tumour,  placed  over  the  course  of  a  large  ar- 
tery, the  swelling  seeins  to  have  a  stronger  pul- 
sation than  the  artery  itself,  provided  it  be  not 
buried  beneath  thick  and  strong  muscles.  In 
the  groin,  the  ham,  and  the  middle  region  of 
the  neck,  the  apparent  pulsation  of  such  tu- 
mours is  firequently  most  furious.  Where,  how- 
ever, the  swelling  forms  above  tlie  line  of  the 
digastric  musde,  or  beneath  the  point  of  decus- 
sation of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  by  the  <»no- 
hyoideus,  then,  as  the  glands  and  vessel  are 
deep-seated,  tlie  pulsation  is  more  obscure.  Even 
tumours,  formed  in  the  middle  region  of  the 
neck,  lose  their  apparent  pulsation,  when  they 
have  acquired  a  lai^e  size.  Their  pressure  im- 
pedes the  action  of  the  artery,  and  they  become 
top  bulky  to  be  affected  by  the  systole  or  diastole 
of  the  vessel.  The  only  circumstances  under 
which  a  large  tumour  can  retain  its  seeming  pul- 
sation, is  the  artery  being  projected  on  tiie  front 
of.  the  swelling.  But  here  there  can  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  distinguishing  the  disease  from  aneu- 

liott.    The  defined  course  of  the  pulsation,  its 

p 
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being  anly  felt  alcoig  a  particiiiar  part  of  the  JWidt 
lkig»  JBoad  the  michangeriJe  nature  oC  the  tumoun 
lead  t0  an  acquaantaiice  with  the  idisease^  Hk^ 
qm^teBis  arcv  indeed,  mch  as  w(Hi)d  only  lead 
1^  most  igneismt  tp  a  ^xiffomtion  of  aaaeuriBiB.    . 

JPisom  the  locality  of  iWDourB  produeed  bj  «ife> 
Ifijcgemfifiit  of  .the  giandute  concatenatffi,  respusu* 
tien  and  degbititifla  are  won  affeeted;  and  it  wiH 
generally  be  fioundt  that  j^  idie  prossare  of  the 
9iv9elling  on  the  nervm  vagiiia^  and  the.syin|ia^ 
thetic  nerve,  the  fuoctibens  of  the  idiyio|>oietid 
Tko^A' are  impaired.  Fri>n\  these  eonsiidi^fationi^ 
1^  mo$t  Yigor^Nis  measure?  jw»t  be  purwed  iiit 
their  i^auoval,  and  these  meeuis  mwt  be  vamdi 
aeoor^ng  to  the  nature  of  Ihe  taBioar^  and  tii9 
olgeat  we  have  in  view.  Where  we  am  foiled  iii 
Qur  attempts  to  get  rid  of  them  without  operatknit 
they  must  be  e^ctirpated }  Imit  It  is  to  be  rexnemt 
b^n4,  that  iMs  <^an  only  be  safely  accomplisbeA 
in  jtfae  eady  i^tsge  of  ihd  eemphunt^ 

If  the  tmnon^  has  be^i  pomutted  to  become 
la^e^  a  will  be  JSnnd  finoly  fi&ed  to  the  nnis(dfli» 
9er?ei»  aiid  vessels  m  Hie  mcmityi  its  affiiesftOM 
aise  tk^  aucht  ti^t4iD  pmdent  Qpeiialtfir  wehM  afr 
tempt  ^cision*  The  fiert  point  to  be  a0eerta&ied# 
is,,  iwh^jber  die.  tUmoar  'he  free  jGnom  adhesion  Ite 
the  BxMiFy.  in  eoaiaoiated  tsnlgeGts,  Ihis  it  littar 
meHHy  done.  The  tomrair  is  Ito  .be  graq[)ed  be^ 
tp^eei^  the^  fingms  of  the  rig^  hand,  while  a.  ikiger 
^  the  left  is  to  'be  placed  over  the  wHery,  futt 


Mow  the  SMieQing;  tiiea  hj  ina¥ing  the  tantoor  fimtt 
riie  to  side,  aad  putting  it  oiitirard,  ita  rtfaAMr 
to  Ae  T660el  wiU  be  aacertBtmecL  If  the  aittaj» 
Mil  idoDg  witik  thft  morbid  partSy  an  opwatim.  is 
«rt  ^  the  questien;'*  but  when  it  rraoakis  trtan 
tieottry,  if  ^Aer  cireiBBStMiees  be  fii¥#urable^  Hke 
timoiq-  may  be  taken  awajr.  Where  the  glmA 
hem  or^inatty  been  phieed  bdnMl  the  earotid^  it 
witt  often  be  foaaod  ^at  the  tumour  haa  riaen  iqt 
on  each  side  of  the  avtery;  ao  as  toi  fanty  it^.  tiw 
jagnlar  vem^  the  nerroB  vagi]%  and  tiie  iBaoaa 
deaeendene  noni,  in  the  very  oentie  of  die  naerhid 
partsw  Ttua  i  have  myself  observed,  wliile  di»f 
fleeting  saeh  a  tumomv  and  if  I  hdve  not  beest 
miffntbmed^  one  snigeon,  from  n^eetaig  tor  ask 
eartwin  ttie  connegdon  of  the  swelling,  met  mith  m 
i^milar  oeeorrenee,  wfa3e  perfiNmii^  the  c^Mra^ 
thm  on  the  living  subjMt 

Let,  therefore,  no  one  resolve  on  the  reoaoiTal 
of  any  tomour  from  beneath  tiie  tascM,  at  the  side 
of  the  neek,  tQl  he  has  previqndy  fully  ascertained 
ail  it«  oonaexionsb  If  these  be  found  audi  ais  tO( 
wanwat  the  peiformaiice  of  an^  operations  leb  not 
procrastmation  deslvoy  the  hope  of  *he  patienk* 

^  Miw  filiims^  obt«r3f9tioivi  at,  t9  the  impippinjiety  of  atteiBptiiig.th9  remov- 
al of  m  tumour,  vben  we  have  ascei^tainj^  that  it  is  connected  with  the 
dmnfd  arterf,  go  a  great  deal  too  feSr,  Tfce  connexioB  of  the  artery  mtb 
l||0  tni^onr«  or  even  t)w  iiessel  being  emioun^ed  byitetoketanoi^  thoiiM  not 
offer  to  the  dextroua  surgeon,  an  in.su^nountable  objection  against,, an  oper- 
ation for  its  extirpation,  when  he  is  satisfied  that  this  is  required  for  the 
safetjF  of  iIm  palSant-^Es. 
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Proceed  without  delay  to  its  eKtirpation,  place  the 
patient  in  a  proper  position,  make  then  an  boh 
radon  through  the  int^uments,  iiie  platysma  my* 
oidee,  and  die  fascia,  down  to  iiie  tumour,  whi^ 
next  eaqpose,  by  dissecting  back  the  parts  whidi 
cover  it.  Now,  lay  aside  the  knife,  act  with  bdd- 
ness  and  decision,  grasp  the  tumour  firmly  witik 
the  fingers  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  -  ascertau 
that  the  hold  is  secure,  and  instantly  and  steadily 
wrench  it  from  its  attachments  behind.  This,  if 
executed  witb  proper  rapidity,  is  not  more  pain^ 
fol  tlian  the  more  tedious  removal  with  the  scalpal 
would  have  been,  is  seldom  followed  by  bleeding 
and  is  infinitely  less  dangerous;  indeed,  so  fully 
convinced  are  the  best  and  most  expert  surgeons 
of  the  truth  of  this,  that  few  of  them  now,  in  exf 
tirpating  tumours  from  the  neck  or  axilla,  employ 
the  knife,  after  the  external  inmon  has  been 
made. 

In  the  middle  region  of  tlie  neck  a  small  gland 
is  found,  seldom  larger  in  its  healthy  state  than 
a  millet  seed,  but  which  will  require  to  have  its 
connexions  pointed  out.  This  gland  is  placed 
between  the  os  hyoides  and  thyroid  cartilage^ 
lying  beneath  the  hyo-thyroideus  muscle,  imbeds 
ed  in  much  fat,  and  merely  separated  from  the 
epiglottis  and  bag  of  the  pharynx  by  the  thin 
membrane  which  is  stretched  from  the  hyoid 
bone  to  the  thyroid  cartilage.  When  this  gland 
enlarges,  as  it  is  firmly  braced  down  by  the  hyo- 
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thyroideus  muscle,  by  the  cervical  fisusday  and 
by  the  platjrsma  myoides,  its  effects  on  the  fim6- 
tion  of  deglutition  and  respiration  are  most  dread- 
ful. A  few  months  ago,  I  dissected  a  body,  in 
which  this  gland  wM  affected  with  fungus  heema- 
todes,  but  as  the  tumour  was  small,  and  the  dis- 
ease in  the  incipient  stage,  the  discovery  of  the 
morbid  parts  was  accidental.  Some  years  ago, 
I  saw  a  similar  affection  of  this  gland  in  a  female, 
the  particulars  of  whose  case  I  select  from  my 
brother^s  notes,  taken  during  tlie  progress  of  the 
disease. 

The  patient,  who  was  of  an  emaciated  look, 
and  sallow  complexion,  began,  about  eleven 
months  ago,  to  complain  of  uneasiness  in  swal- 
lowing, and  slight  pain  on  pressing  tlie  throat; 
but  till  within  the  last  six  months  she  neither 
peroeiv^  any  ficdness  nor  swelling  about  the 
neck. 

Now,  on  examination,  there  is  a  firm  elastic 
tumour,  about  the  size  of  a  large  walnut,  and  ra- 
ther flat,  perceived  on  the  lefk  sidie  of  tlie  thyroid 
cartilage.  It  adheres  firmly  to  it,  and  covers 
nearly  three-fourths  of  its  lateral  flap,  and  it  oc- 
cupies all  the  space  between  the  hyoid  bone  and 
the  thyroid  cartilage;  so  that  by  thrusting  thei 
finger  deep  behind  the  mouth,  the  tumour  is 
felt  projecting  into  the  pharynx,  placed  a  little 
below  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  lying  cloise  on 
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the  grytamokl   exrtilage  and  root  of  the  epig- 
lottis. 
On  preemng  the  toBMW,  it  ob$traet«.  raspinu 

tidily  and  at  all  ttmea  it  producfw  a  hoame,  whi^i* 
2030^  noiie^  yet  firom  the  greater  pliancy  of  tlna 
pharynx^  it  partieulariy  affeoto  deglutition,,  len^ 
^eving  ^m  mufonea^  difficult  and  painAiL  From 
ito  efiecti  on  the  yelum  when  Ae  attempts  to 
awaUow  fluidst  part  of  them  pass  hack  iotto  the 
note,  and  BomfStiinea  even  eaeape  hy  the  nostarik 
The  eweSing,  which  of  late  hm  heen  iocreaakig 
in  size,  is  attended  with  reiterated  paroxysDpid  of 
lancinatiiig  fern,  so  seyare^  that  her  rest  is  broken, 
and  the  hedy  dreni^ed  in  pa^pimtion. 

Aft  the  diflea«e  advaDeed»  the  tmoour  hardljp 
became  kffger  esEternally,  but  it  continued  to  m^ 
oroodi  more  and  more  oa  the  pharynx,  and  finaUji 
destroyed  the.  patiimt,  by  its  effects  on  iNreathing 
and  swallowing. 

On  dissection,  which, was  pedwmed  in  the 
presence  e£  I>r,  Qeghom,  tiie  morbid^  partSp 
wluch  were  of  a  soft  medullary  stracttire,  a  grey^ 
ish  colour,  and  enclosed  in  a  membranous  cap^* 
sole,  presented  the  appearsuace  of  two  tumonnid 
oner  sdtnated  in  the  or^nal  position  of  the  gland^ 
the  othcffv  and  largar,  lying  more  in  the  place  of 
tfie  pharynx*  It,  indeed,  protruded  inward,  the 
thin  nemfaraae  istaretdbyed  from  the  os-hyoides  to 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  so  as  to  iUl  nearly  the 
whole  bag  of  the  pharynx.     It  covered  the  left 
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wimg  of  the  thyroid  OBrtOage,  and  bgr  its  preesure 
on  die  epiglottis  and  aiytcnnoid  cartik^^  nearij 
obliterated  the  rirna  glottidis. 

As  description  cannot  convey  any  defined  idea 
oT  tile  connexions  of  tiie  morbid  parts^  I  add  the 
following  sketches,  which  were  taken  from  the 
recent  parts,  and  which  show  accurately,  the  re* 
lations  of  the  tumour  to  the  parts  in  the  vicinity. 


D£SC£IPTION  OF  PLATE  V. 

FieVRB  nMT. 

Ay  th6  ezt<sriial  diTisioii  of  iSbe  ttnnour,  uvUch  has  betni  bronglit 
iifto  Tiew  by  removiiig  the  httegponients,  the  ftada,  and  the  pk- 
tjrnna  inyoicles. — B,  the  horn  of  the  os-hyoides. — £,  the  hyo-lhy- 
Tmdeus  musde.— -F,  the  sterno-thyroidetis. — G,  the  omo-hyoideua. 
— ^Hy  the  oomnMi  carotid  artery.^ — I,  the  ramus  thyroidetis  of  the 
upper  thyroid 'artivy>  Vhich  in  dus  subject,  arises  an  independent 
▼esscd  from  the  common  carotid.  It  is  very  small,  and  in  its 
course  io  the  thyroid  gland,  it  trarerses  the  lower  edge  of  the  la- 
oiour«— K,  the  external  carotid  artery. — L,  the  ramus  kiryngeua 
superior^  which  ariij^  from  ihe  external  carotid,  and  is  seen  plung- 
ing iiKto  the  sulcus,  which  divides  the  tumour  into  two  portions. — 
fi'iilsiKe,  and  it  is  Wko  vofAy  of  MngremaAed,  that  his  the 
«fe3y<fe8seleinDecled  with  *tiie  tumour.  The  nerre  which  aeeom*- 
pariirfl  it,  has  been  remevedy  bittlt  w«s  in^fery  respect  heddiy^-* 
M,'the  %iB|(ud,  and  N,  dw  labial  arteiy,  boA  of  which  run  «bot« 
ihe  b&OL  4d  the  fajmd  jM^t  luid  4)tn8eq«enlly  tie  nmtvied  ^reta 
ihi  mulM  paMs. 
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The  Yeins  Goixesponding  to  the  arteries  were  variooee^  bpi  the 
conglobate  glanda  were  unaffectedL 

DB8CRIPTI0K  OF  FIGURE  SECOND. 

To  obtain  this  view,  the  sides  and  back  part  of  the  pharjpz 
hare  been  remoyed.  A,  that  large  portion  of  the  tumour  wUdi 
occupied  the  bag  oi  the  plunynx,  now  fiilly  ^losed,  by  dissecting 
away  the  thi^  membrane  which  was  stretched  from  the  hyoid  bonOy 
to  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  which  is  seen  flattened  on  its  poste- 
rior sur&ee,  by  resting  on  the  spine,  between  which,  and  the  tu- 
mour, there  was  merely  the  back  part  of  the  pharynx  interposed^— 
B,  the  root  of  the  tongue.— C,  the  epiglottis  distorted  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  tumour«-*D,  the  glottis  exposed,  by  pushing  the  tu- 
mour aside  by  a  slip  of  whalebone.— E,  the  right  wing  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage  showing  the  smaU  space  between  the  tumour  and  it, 
even  when  the  former  has  been  displaced  by  the  whalebone.  The 
relation  of  the  morbid  parts  to  the  glottis  and  to  the  pharynx,  wOl 
at  once  explain  the  induction  of  the  dyspncea  and  dysphagia,  and 
will  show  that  littie  of  the  food  could  be  transmitted  into  F,  the 
gullet,  into  which  a  piece  of  wood  has  been  iairoduced.  As  the 
other  parts  can  be  readily  traced  from  their  relation  to  those  let- 
tered, it  will  be  unnecessary  to  specify  them. 


The  history  aad  dissection  of  this  case  I  have 
jfully  detailed,  ais  it  will,  along  with  many  others, 
establish  the  position,  that  tumours  in  the  neck, 
if  they  are  to  be  raoaoved,  ought  to  be  early  exr 
tirpated^  as  they  otherwise  plunge  deep,  and  form 
connexions  from  which  they  cannot  be  detached 


0 
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When  we  consider  the  absolute  necessity  there 
is  for  removing  the  whole  diseased  parts,  it 
becomes  evident,  that  unless  the  operation  be 
performed  early,  it  ought  to  be  prohibited. 
When  the  tumour  penetratas  deep  and  internal- 
ly, it  cannot  be  completely  taken  away;  its  ad* 
hesions  to  the  vessels  and  nerves  forbid  this ;  and 
to  cut  into  it,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  clear 
it  fiurly  away,  is  to  irritate  and  extend  what  is 
left  behind. 

That  the  life  of  this  woman  might  have  been 
saved  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  few  will 
doubt.     The  tumour  was  then  small,   its  adhe- 
sions were  limited,  and  to  parts  of  no  primary  im* 
portance.     There  was  nothing  therefore  to  have 
prevented  its  removal.      To  reach  the  tumour, 
the  int^uments,   platysma   myoides  and  fascia, 
would  alone  have  required  to  have  been  divided, 
and  in  tearing  it  out,  the  upper  laryngeal  artery 
and  nerve,  would  have  been  the  only  parts  which 
to  a  certainty,  would  have  been  injured.     Per- 
haps it  might  have  been  found,  that  from  the  firm 
fixture  of  the  morbid  parts  to  the  membrane  ex- 
t^Gided  from  the  os-hyoides,  to  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage, there  might  have  been  a  necessity  for  cut- 
ting it  out  along  with  the  tumour.    But  even 
graotii^g  that  an  opening  had  been  made  into  the 
fauces,  still  that  would  have  been  a  matter  of  little 
consequence,  and  should  have  been  no  objection  to 
the  operation.     Under  much  worse  circumstancesj^ 

Q 
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DesauH  has  diown  that  the  patient  may  be  nour- 
ished through  aflexiUe  tube,  pajssed  along  the 
nostrB  into  the  cesophagusy  until  the  wound  hM 
Cw08eci» 

These  pointa  were  reflected  on;  the  pl*opriet3r 
of  sidbmittii^  to  the  e3d;iipation  of  the  tomomv 
was  explained  to  the  patient,  who,  satisfied  of  the 
expediency  of  the  operation,  readily  gave  her 
consent  to  its  performance.  In  the  mean  time, 
she  consulted  a  surgeon  in  whom  she  had  mnxii 
confidence,  and  he»  without  inquiring  further  into 
tibe  merits  of  the  clise,  than  merely  to  lecertam 
tiiat  the  tumour  was  placed  in  the  neck,  infonned 
her  that  she  ought  on  no  acoount  to  allow  its  ex- 
tirpation, that  the  danger  of  wounding  the  lai^e 
vessels  and  nerves,  was  incalculable,  and  besides^ 
that  there  was  a  hope  that  the  swelling  might  be 
discussed.  She  delayed  from  day  to  day,  anrd 
from  week  to  wedk,  wasting  time  in  the  trial  ef 
leeches,  and  blisters,  and  frictioi»  ova*  the  tu- 
mour; she  waited  in  the  vain  expectation  thaft 
these  means  would  lessen  the  swelling,  till  alt 
length  she  became  convinced,  that  her  safety  had 
been  sacrificed  by  one  who  knew  little  of  the  re^ 
sources  of  surgery,  and  who  dreaded  the  opera- 
tion, merely  because  he  was  ignorant  of  the  relah 
tions  of  the  vessels  and  nerves.  Timidity  c^ 
rashness  must  be  the  attendant  of  ignorance, 
either  of  which,  in  our  profession,  is  highly  •e^ 
pable. 
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It  was  moBt  distressing  to  witness  the  strugj^Les 
for  breathy  and  the  cravings  for  food,  in  the  de- 
diiie  of  this  woman's  life;  jet  the  period  had 
passed,  when  it  was  advisable  that  any  attempt 
shecQd  be  made  to  remove  the  tumour.  The  fea- 
tm^es  were  haggard,  the  countenance  was  ei^presx 
nve  of  keen  anxiety,  the  languid  eye  rolled  with* 
out  ceasing,  from  oligect  to  object,  and  at  ^aoh 
gasp  the  musdes  about  the  nedk  started  from 
tiieir  place,  so  that  they  might  have  been  demon* 
strated  by  the  prominence  of  their  lines.  She 
was  now  eager  to  submit  to  any  operation,  but 
prudence  compelled  us  reluctantly  to  confess,  tiiat 
palliation  was  all  that  surgery  could  now  accom* 
plish;  we  were  under  the  mortifying  necessity  of 
decliiiing  the  very  measure  we  had  reconmiended 
a  few  months  heEoute.  Let  this,  therefore,  be  a 
wioriilng  to  all;  let  t^em  leain  from  tiiis  ease^ 
never  to  give  an  opinion  on  any  surgical  question 
which  concerns  the  life  oi  a  patient,  till,  by  pre^ 
vious  study,  they  have  made  themsdves  acquaint* 
ed  with  the  structure  of  the  parte.  Let  them 
view  these  in  their  healthy  relations,  and  tiuce 
the  changes  produced  by  the  disease,  and  th^n 
Aey  may  reasonably  hope  to  give  a  judicious 
opinion. 

In  the  middle  r^on  of  the  nedc,  (uid  oonse- 
quenftfy  at  a  part  where  the  common  carcrtid  ar- 
tery is  merely  covered  by  the  skin,  platysma  my- 
oides  and  fascia,  it  divides  into  two  vessels,  one 
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large,  the  other  smaller;  one  distributed  to  the 
parts  within  the  skull,  the  other  ramified  on  the 
parts  exterior  to  it;  one  named  thence  the  exter- 
nal, the  other  called  the  internal  carotid  artery. 

In  r^ard  to  the  spot  where  the  common  carotid 
artery  divides  into  tibe  external  and  internal  ves- 
sels, there  is  no  certainty.  It  varies  in  different 
subjects.  Mr.  Bell  says,  ^^  when  the  common  ca- 
rotid artery  has  risen  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  it 
divides  into  two  great  arteries;"  and  again,  "  in- 
stead of  branching  at  the  larjnix,  it  does  not  do  so 
until.it  arrives  at  the  comer  of  the  jaw;  there,  as  I 
have  observed,  it  can,  as  in  an  axilla,  lie  deep  and 
safcj.*'*  Even  in  the  adult,  however,  so  high  a 
division  is  a  rare  occurrence,  and  in  the  child  it 
never  happens.  Generally,  in  both  the  young 
and  old  subject,  the  bifurcation  of  the  common 
carotid  ai*tery  is  placed  opposite  to  the  upper 
margin  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  But  in  &ct,  the 
place  of  division  of  the  common  carotid  artery,  is 
liable  to  great  variety,  both  in  point  of  situation 
and  appearance.  Sometimes  it  bifurcates  low  in 
the  neck,  at  other  times  it  does  not  divide  at  all, 
but  merely  sends  off  branches  on  every  side ;  and 
in  not  a  few  instances,  a  series  of  large  branches 
are  found,  in  place  of  an  external  carotid.  In  one 
of  our  subjects,  the  common  carotid  separated  into 
its  two  trunks  low  in  the  neck.     The  division  took 

*  Beirs  Anatomy,  vol.  2. 
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place  opposite  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  sixth  oer^ 
vical  vertebra,  and  about  three  inches  below  the 
angle  of  the  jaw.  The  two  vessels  mounted  along 
the  side  of  the  laiynx  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
enveloped  in  the  same  sheath  with  the  internal 
jugular  vein  and  nervus  vagus. 

In  a  preparation  of  the  vessels  of  the  head  and 
neck  which  is  in  my  possession,  the  external  ca- 
rotid is  a  short  thick  stump,  resembling  the  axis 
arterice  coeliacse,  and  like  it,  from  the  top  of  this, 
the  lai^e  branches  take  their  origin.  This  mode 
of  arrangement  constitutas  a  very  beautiful  var 
riety  in  the  appearance  of  the  vessels.  As  the 
parts  on  which  they  are  to  be  distributed,  lie 
above,  and  on  every  side,  the  branches  in  their 
course  to  these,  form  a  very  fine  vascular  fan. 

In  another  preparation  which  was  also  in  my 
possession,  the  common  carotid,  instead  of  di- 
viding in.  the  neck,  sends  off  lateral  branches,  till 
it  reaches  considerably  beyond  the  angle  of  the 
jaw.  Opposite  to  the  root  of  the  styloid  process, 
it  divided  into  two  branches,  one  formed  the  inter- 
nal carotid,  the  other  was  the  conjoined  trunk  of 
the  temporal  and  internal  maxillary  arteries. 

In  operating  about  the  neck,  it  is  necessary  to 
be  aware  of  these  varieties  in  the  courae  and  ar- 
rangement of  its  vessels,  otherwise,  an  operator 
may  feel  himself  considerably  puzzled.  Nor  is  it 
sufficient  that  he  remembers  the  anomalies  of  these 
vessels,  he  must  also  make  himself  acquainted  with 
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th^  general  situation  of  the  external  and  interna) 
carotid  arteries*  He  must  be  aware  that  tiiie  ek^ 
temal  oarotid  lies  nearer  the  surfaoe^  and  eEoaer 
to  the  fhsryw^  than  the  internal;  oonsequently^ 
that  the  &iwer  is  considerably  removed  firom  tilt 
nerves  and  large  vein»  It  is,  therefore,  much  emr 
iji^r  to  pass  a  ligature- round  the  external  carotid 
ailery,  than  round  either  the  internal  or  the  eom^ 
mon  carotid.  Both  of  the  latter  are  in  absolute 
contact  with  the  lai^e  nerves,  and  internal  jugular 
yeiiJu  Tr 

The  necessity  of  cutting  down,  by  a  deliberate 
dlasection  on  the  carotid  artery,  and  passing  a 
ligature  round  it,  is  now  no  longer  a  matter  of  spch 
Nation.  The  surgeon  no  longer  hesitates  to  per.- 
form  jl^  operation,  because  he  is  wdl  aware  that 
th^  danger,  although  great,  is  not  sufficient  to  de- 
ter bun.  But  the  operation  is  truly  a  bold  oimv 
The  artery  is  of  large  size, .  is  entangled  among 
important  nerves,  and  is  attached  by  cellular  ment- 
brane  to  the  great  vein  which  returns  the  blood 
from  the  brain ;  without,  therefore,  great  care  and 
delicacy  in  dissection,  it  can  hardly  be  taken  up 
without  injuring  either  the  vein  or  nerves.  These 
occasion  embarrassments  while  dissecting  down 
to  the  art^y,  which  are  felt  by  even  the  most 
e^i^pert '  surgeon,  and  most  accurate  anatomist ; 
but  how  much  these  must  be  increased  when  all 
the  parts  ai'e  covered  with  blood,  and  the  patient 
struggling  from  pain,  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
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th06^  who  have  been  m  the  habit  of  seeing  opera- 
tions {)erfblrtned. 

As  we  are  mtereeted  not  only  in  the  consi- 
deration  of  the  local  anatomy  of  the  neck,  and 
hi  deducing  from  om*  acquaintance  with  the 
structure,  tiie  proper  mode  of  operating;  but  are 
also  eoncemed  m  obtaining  just  and  compre- 
hensire  views  of  the  general  principles  which 
ought  to  direct  our  practice,  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  book,  to  in- 
vestigate the  general  causes  which  have  a  ten- 
dency to  occasion  iailura  of  the  operation  for 
the  cure  of  aneurism.  These  general  causes 
most  be  thoroughly  known  in  order  to  be  avoid- 
ed. The  discussion  of  these  points  vriU  lead  to 
tlie  illustration  of  those  circumstances  which  in- 
fluence the  success  of  the  operation  for  carotid 
aneuris!m. 

Conq)ression  is  the  principle  and  foisadation  of 
every  plan  which  has  been  adopted  for  the  cure 
of  aneurism.  The  only  difference  consists  in  tiie 
mode  of  applying  the  pressure.  General  ccmoi- 
pression  was  the  first  plan  employed,  but  its  de^ 
fects  were  discovered,  and  another  mode  intro^ 
duced.  The  artery  was  exposed  by  incision,  and 
tile  pressore  applied  direcfly  to  tiie  vessel  itsdtf. 
Each  of  these  plans  has  had  its  advocates  and  op* 
ponent^;  and  each,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing  a  cure.  Now,  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  animal  economy  is  more  extend- 
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ed  aad  correct,  we  can  better  appreciate  the  rela* 
tive  merit  of  these  modes,  which,  as  practised  by 
our  ancestors,  were  extremely  defective.  In  their 
hands  they  were  employed  on  empirical  princi- 
ples. At  first  sight,  it  is  apparent,  that  the 
same  plan  of  treatment  could  not  reasonably  be 
expected  to  answer  in  every  case;  nevertheless, 
however  varied  the  nature  of  the  tumour,  still 
the  plan  pursued  by  our  forefathers  was  iden- 
tically the  same.  No  matter  whether  the  tu- 
mour was  large,  tense,  painful  and  discoloured 
on  the  surface,  or  small  and  hard,  and  beating 
furiously;  the  bandage  and  compression  were  em- 
ployed, and  rules  were  prescribed  for  the  pre- 
vention of  gangrene. 

I  caimot,  however,  discover  much  use  in  tra- 
cing, with  ai;itiquarian  minuteness,  the  practices 
of  past  ages,  which  are  long  since  forgotten,  or 
if  still  remembered,  remembered  only  as  a  foil  to 
our  modem  improvements.  No  doubt,  it  is 
highly  advantageous  to  the  younger  part  of  the 
profession,  that  the  progress  of  improvement 
should  be  pointed  out,  and  the  more  especially 
where  such  improvement  has  been  owing  to  ad- 
vancement  in  anatomical  and  physiological  know- 
ledge. In  this  point  of  view,  a  historical  ac- 
count of  the  operations  of  surgery  is  highly  va- 
luable, for  it  impresses  on  the  mind  an  impor- 
tant fact,  and  shows  that  the  practice  of  our  art 
is  not  to  be  fixed  on  firm  and  immutable  princi- 
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pies,  unlesi^  these  l>e  deduced  from  a  comp^- 
hensive    acquaintance    with    the    structure    and 
functions^  the  living  system.     If  this  prim^ 
object  be  kept  in  recollection ;  and  if,  in  proceed- 
ing, it  be  fiadrly  stated  why  the  different  modes 
were  introduced,  no.  one  can  possibly  object  to 
a  review  of  the  practices  of  antiquity*     But  what^ 
I  would  inquire, .  is  to  b^  gained  by  the  usual  his- 
tories, of  surgery,  which  are  seldom  wore  than 
mere  notifications  ;-*-that  C^lsus  did  one  things 
Galen  another;   and   Etius   a  thirds     In  aneu- 
rism the  truth  of  this  has. been  most  amply  prov- 
ed.    It  may  be  asked,  was  there  from  remote  an- 
tiquity down  to  Hunter,  a  single  addition  made  tp 
our  practical  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  aneu- 
rism?.   Was  this  dependent  on  want  of  anatomi- 
cal information?    Without  doubt  this  was  partly 
the  cause;  but  I  think  it  chiefly  arose  from  indo- 
lence and  want  of  inclination  to  collect^  arrange^ 
and  deduce  the  proper  practical  conclusions,  frcmi 
the  data  in  their  possession.    Was  it  not  known, 
previous  .to  the  time  of  Hunter,  that  the  vessel  in 
the  inunediate  vicinity  of  an  aneurism  was  gene- 
rally diseased?    And  was  it  not  also  fully  proved 
that  after  the  wound  of  a  healthy  artery,  the  ves- 
sel, if  included  in  a  ligature,  became  obliterated? 
It  did  not,  one  would  imagine,  require  the  genius 
of  a  Hunter  to  draw  the  proper  inference  from 
these  facts;  yet  it  was  left  for  him  to  .do  so.     He 
improved  the  operation j  Jtie  laid  the  foundation  pf 


iHtxt  pi^ctice;  but  to  Drs.  Thomson,  Jones,  and 
'  Scarpa/ "f!^  Are  dldej^y  Indebted  tor  oar  present 
iiaccess. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  this  operation,  I  shaD, 
In  the  fii^  place,  notice  the  mode  oi  core  by  ge- 
heral  compression  of  the  member,  pomting  out 
4;he  advantages  and  defects  of  this  plan;  next,  the 
6Qre  by  ligature  of  the  vessel,  which  is  alone  to 
be  employed  in  carotid  loienrism,  shall  be  attend- 
ed to;  the  causes  will  b^  shown  why  this  plan^  at 
its  introduction,  seldom  succeeded;  and  the  poro- 
:gressive .  improvement  in  the  mode  of  using  l£e 
ligature^  which  has  arisen  from  our  extended 
%^<!i^edge  of  the  structure  and  relation  of  the 
lioats  of  the  arteries,  shall  be  explained^ 
^  Previous  to  the  introduction  into  use  of  the 
figature,  general  oompression  was,  along  with 
trivial  external  applications  to  the  tumour,  en- 
tirely trusted  to.  Nor  are  the  cases  wanting,  in 
which  the  compression  was  successfully  employ- 
ed. At  the  preseftit  day,  some  recommend  its  iib- 
discriminate  use  in  every  instance.  While  others 
tkre  equally  decided  that  it  should  be  employed  in 
no  case.  Those  who  adopt  the  practice,  or  who 
reject  its.  employment,  ought  to  be  acquainted 
Ivith  the  {nrinciples  on  which  they  proceed;  but 
few  who  are  thus  decided  act  on  any  princi{4e  ex^ 
cept  that  of  imitation.  Experience  proves  that 
.  there  are  cases  in  xidiich  general  c(mq)re8siosi 
May  be  most  beneficially  used;  but  it,  at  tte 
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same  time»  informs  us,  that  there  are  others  ini 
iriiich  it  would  be  most  injurious.  What  than 
ttre  tiie  cases  in  which  genersJ  compression  is  act* 
irisable,  and  what  the  reverse?  Otae  who  is  aci 
fuajnted  with  the  mode  by  which  a  spontaneoua 
cure  is  effected,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  answ^k^ 
thisi  question.  He  will  know  that  whenevw  the 
symptoms  are  such  as  to  indicate  a  tendency  to 
spontaneous  cure,  compression  will  assist  in  coin- 
pleting  it  Thus,  when  Hie  tumour,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  large  and  firm,  and  not  beating 
stron^y,  is  neither  painful  nor  discoloured,  gene* 
ral  compression,  judiciously  employed,  will  pra^e 
a  most  beneficial  auxiliary  in  the  cure.  Nay, 
0?en  whero  the  aneurism  is  only  in  its  incipient 
Stage,  g^ieral  compression,  ahhou^  it  will  not  he 
so  certainly  successful,  is  not  without  its  advanta* 
ges.  Indeed,  it  never  does  harm,  if  not  produo# 
live  of  mueh  pam,  which,  along  with  an  increase 
Mji  numbness,  CM^ht  to  be  considered  as  monitofs 
t^  deffifit  It  need  hardly  be  observed,  that  where 
^e  sweHii^  is  inflamed,  painful,  and  diffused^ 
ito  use  can  never  be  p^mitted;  it  would,  if  em- 
plo9>ed  in  sudi  circumstances,  a^ravate  the  dia- 
^asD  it  was  meant  to  cure^ 

In  usii^  general  compression,  our  intention 
ji  in  no  case  to  induce  or  increase  inflammatioii, 
whidi  would,  almost  to  a  certainty,  terminatie  in 
gan^grene.  On  the  contrary,  the  object  we  hold 
in  view  is  to  produce  coagula^kM  of  the  blood 
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in  Hke  sac,  and  thus  to  cut  oS  the  aneurismal 
<78t  from  iany  share  in  the  circulation.  If  this  he 
aecomplished,  the  ahsorbents'  will  soon  perform 
their  part  of  the  process.  They  will  slowly 
remove. botiti  tl^e  sac  and  its  contents,  leaving,  in 
the  end,  in  the  place  where  tlie  tumour  had  been, 
a  smell,  gcoierally  oblong,  hard  knot,  free  of  pul- 
sation, i  *  i  ; 

Compression,  however,  to  be  usefrd,  must  be 
prudently  applied,  and  skiMully  managed.  The 
mode  employed  by  some,  of  merely  fixing  a  firm 
compress  and  tight  roller  over  the  tumour,  de- 
serves the  strongest  reprobation.  It  is  unscien- 
tific, and  besides,  exceedingly  injurious.  Con- 
sider that  pressure  employed  in  this  way  is  infi- 
nitely more  painftd  than  even  the  operation ;  that 
it  is  completely  inejBTectual;  and  uniformly,  if 
persisted  in,  is .  productive  of  disagreeable  conse- 
quences; and  few,  I  am  persuaded,  will  be  in- 
clined to  risk  its  use.  If  the  compression,  when 
it  is  thus  partially  employed,  be  carried  to  that 
extent  which  would  be  required  to  affect  the 
tumour  or  the  artery,  the  frmctions  of  the  veins, 
nerves,  and  absorbents,  must  suffer.  The  veins 
and  lymphatics  will  soon  be  distended,  oedema 
will  supervene,  ,the  limb  below  the  point  of  com- 
pression  will  swell,  and  be  rendered  torpid  from 
the  pressure  on  its  nerves;  it  will  narrowly  escape 
&Uing  into  gangrene.  Is  this  a  condition  which 
msie  would  suppose  conducive  to  the  e^blish- 
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ment  of  a  new  coarse  for  the  circulation?  Or  can 
we  reasonably  entertain  a  hope,  that  in  this  situ- 
ation ibe  anastomosing  vessels  shall  regularly  dis- 
charge their  dutyJ^— Surely  not. — ^Pressure  used 
in  a  partial  manner,  never  can  do  good,  but 
will  often  do  much  harm.  Let  it,  therefore,  be 
abandoned;  for  discredit  has,  I  believe,  been 
brought  on  the  mode  of  cure,  by  general  com- 
pression.  merely  from  the  injudicious  way  in  which 
it  has  been  employed,  or  from  making  use  of  it  in 
improper  cases. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  if  the  tu- 
mour be  circumscribed,  the  surface«iot  discoloured, 
aad  the  parts  not  painful  nor  tender  when  touched^ 
we  may,  even  although  general  compression  will 
not  accomplish  a  cure,  gain  some  advantage  from 
using  it.  We  are  next  to  inquire  how  it  is  to  be 
employed. 

When  general  compression  is  to  be  employed^ 
we  b^in  by  applying  the  roller  in  the  usual  way 
io  the  extremity  of  the  member,  and  Ive  tx>ntinue 
it  of  equal  tightness  up  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
tumour.  When  we  have  thus  far  applied  it,  we 
place  a  compress  over  the  swelling,  and  over  this 
we  apply  the  bandage,  encircling  the  member  up 
to  the  joint  above  where  the  disease  is  seated,  but 
pulling  it  less  tightly  the  higher  we  go.  This  is 
really  all  that  is  required,  although  some  advise 
the  affusion  of  vinegar  and  water,  or  of  medicated 
waters  o^er  the  bandage  and  compress.     These 
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we  never,  however,  reqmre,  mdew  where  Hie  aoiv 
fiuse,  from  the  contmuanee  of  ibe  presaoie^  bsr 
eomes  fietlecL  Thk  b  not  an  mifireqiienft  oomw 
fesBoe,  n^tbef  is  it.  yery  fvc^^eijaU  exoept  where 
ik  IB  ooDJoined  wiA  deepr^e^ted  acute  pain  in  the^ 
tmofimf  affid  ipcreaaed  numbness  of  the  parte  he*: 
low  th@  swelling;  in  which  case,  the  oompresaioii 
musk  he  laid  aside. 

• '  The  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  cure  hy  ga? 
neral  oampreasioii,  arises  from  the  length  of  time 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  continue  its  use,  tnd 
the  privations  tp  which  the  patient  must  submit 
dunsf  the  cure.  Even  wh^re  the  tumour  im^ 
oreases  nhder  its  use,  nay,  where  it  has  even  ba. 
oome  as  smgll  as  a  bean,  an4  has  ceased  tp  paJsate^ 
die  bandage,  to  insure  succ^sss,  must  be  continued 
for  weeks,  during  which  time  the  patient  mustier 
fiuin  from  active  exertion  with  the  affected  member, 
must  Ve  placed  on  a  rigid  antiphlogistic  legimen, 
^d  must  submit  to  bleeding  and  purging  at  short 
intervals.  This  catalogue  will  he  sufficient  to  de»- 
ter  most  patients  from  submitting  to  this  mode; 
none  but  those  who  are  too  timid  to  undergo  an 
operation,  will  choose  to  endure  the  protracted 
^^dships  of  this  discipline;  and  few,  even  after 
they  have  given  their  consent,  will  have  suffident 
per0everan<^  to  proceed.  From  these  and  oth^ 
eatises  which  have  already  been  hinted  at,  we 
4dia]}  not  be  surprised,  that  cOTaparatively,  few 
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miMB  are.Hpa-  record  eflfootod  by  genferbl  ixintpraEh 

fOnMM!^   ..-.V  ...         _       .  .'.^* 

^  /Whm  the  ligal^  d^sdi  first  introfcoed  in  itt^ 
•ttreataMbt  of  :aaeurism»  the  praictice  wal  cotidaeted 
MdMiuXufMiiteijj^e;  it  wais  founded  can  a  <ioiiibiii*' 
tiim  df  i^qyerienoe  and  mechanioal  reasonings  and 
MD^loyfed  ^dlogetber  without  any  regard  to  tlid 
oansea  which  would  insure  its  sucoess,  at  ooeasioa 
its  ftiilucew    The  mode  even  of  perfQittdng  this 
«|peirat»Mifr  was  at  first  rade  and  de&otive;  adr. 
wbto  it  began  to  be  improved,  was  the  progress 
bf  amendmefit  by  any  means  rapid.    Instead  of 
tJewit^  the  operation  in  all  its  relatioiiSy  asd  de- 
tecting ^oidxorrecting,  at  once,  all  the  im^^e- 
4ieS:in  ils  performance,  each  inquire. nei^ely  ad* 
)Aeda^littka)to  the  infbrmatiaE  collected  before  his 
time.  .  llnb  slowness  in  improvement,  in  a  great 
mMmre,.4epa[ided  on  overlooking  the  oonneidons 
tuH  Jreialions  of  the  arteries  to  tiie  neighbouring 
yarts  in  a  state  of  health;  and  espedally  to  smv 
^jtom  iwfing  obtained  no  precise  ideas^  reiqiecting 
the  way  m  which  the  coats  of  the  vessels  tbem^ 
fw^es  are  nourjfihed.    We  lAiall,  in  traomg  the 
fiogftiss.of  the  l^atare,  see  many  prooft  of  the 
ispwatDr,  ibr  want  of  this  knowledge,  having  de^ 
Ibated  the  very  end  he  had  in  view. 
-    Surgeons,  till  lat^,  considei^d  the  application 
of  a  ligature  to  an  artery,  as  a  mere  mechanfcal^ 
and  cdiMMBquently  a  very  simple  operation ;  but  the 
etperimMts  of  modem  phyisiologhits  have  deariy 
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jj^red  that  tiiie  operation  for  aneurifioiy  is  one  <^ 
the  nicest  in  surgery,  involving  in  its  performance, 
the  combination  of  accurate  anatomical  and  physi- 
ological informaticm*  Let  no  one,  therefore,  at- 
tempt ite  execution,  tiU  he  has,^  by  diligent  study, 
made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the 
tBtct»  which  aine  to  regulate  his  conduct  Let  him 
not  consider  it  enough  that  he  can  safely  cut  down 
to  an  artery,  and  pass  a  thread  round  it,  for  this 
the  ancients  could  do  as  dexterously  as  most  (^  the 
moderns;  yet  the  records  of  surgery  show,  that  in 
this  very  operation,  the  early  performei^  of  it 
much  oftener  fidled  than  we  do*  The  xeaBfrn  of 
this  di£ference  will  be  best ,  explained,  and  easiest 
understood,  if  the  effects  resulting  from  tiiie  app& 
cation  of  a  ligature  to  an  artery,  and  the  causes  of 
secondary  heemorrhage,  be  first  pointed  out. 

Dr.  Jones,  who  has  written  a  most  able  ^treatise 
on  these  subjects,  conceives  that  the  first  effect 
produced  by  the  ligature,  is  a  division  of  the  two 
internal .  cqats  of  the  artery,  by  which  such  a  de- 
gree  of  inflammation  is  brought  on,  as  must  be 
followed  ,by  the  effusion  of  organized  l}rmph  bor 
tween  the  coat  of  the  artery  and  aroundit.  Some- 
times, but  not  uitiformly,  a  clot  of  blood  is  formed 
in  the  canal  of.  the  vessel  above  the  thread,  ^^  But 
the  formation  of  this  coagulum  is  of  little  cobse- 
quence ;  for  soon  after  the  application  of  th6  liga- 
ture, the  extremity  of  the  artery  begins  to  in- 
flame;  and  the  wounded  internal  surface  of  its 
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canal  being  kept  in  close  contact  hy  the  ligature^ 
adheres  and  converts  this  portion  of  the  artery  into 
an  impervious,  and  at  first,  slightly  conical  sac/'* 
^<  After  a  short  time,  the  ligature  occasions  ulce- 
ration of  the  part  around  which  it  is  inmiediately 
applied;  and  acting  as  a  tent,  a  small  aperture  is 
formed  in  the  layer  of  lymph,  effused  over  the 
artery;  through  this  aperture  a  small  quantity  of 
pus  is  discharged,  so  long  as  the  ligature  remains; 
and  finally,  the  ligature  itself  also  escapes,  and 
the  little  cavity  which  it  has  occasioned,  granu- 
late?  and  fills  up,  and  the  external  wound  heals 
in  the  usual  manner,  leaving  a  considerable 
thidcening  and  induration  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, extending  a  little  beyond  the  extremity  of 
the  artery/'t  This  thickening  and  induration 
gradually  disappears.  ^<  The  portion  of  the  arte- 
rial trunk  which  has  been  tied,  undergoes  a 
gradual  contraction  and  obliteration  to  the  first 
collateral  branches,  and  finally  dwindles  to  a 
mere  fibre. 

*<The  collateral  branches  are  unusually  dis- 
tended, and  excited  to  stronger  action,  from  the 
moment  that  a  complete  obstruction  is  formed  in 
the  trunk,  and  consequently  the  commencement 
of  their  enlargement  may  be  referred  to  that 
period.  Their  increase  of  size  seems  to  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  exigence  of  the  particular  case; 

•  JonMy  p.  160.  f  Jones,  p.  161. 
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thw^  if  the  limb  had  been  ainputatecU  it  does  not 
a^ear  to  be  verf  considerable;  but  if  the  limb 
nitamBi  entire^  and  only  the  nataral  course  of  the 
drculatioit  be  obstructed  through  the  main  arte- 
nat  trunhy  their  enlargement  is  much  more  conspi- 
mmm,  wA  is  particularly  observable  in  the  smstt 
inosculatingra^ificatious^f  the  collateral  branches. 
hy  nrhii^  the  circulation  appears  to  be  earned  ony 
alW  a  cisrtain  time,  as  vigorously  in  the  Ihnb, 
file  principal  artery  of  which  has  been  obstructed, 
as  in  that  which  has  preserved  its  drculation. 

"The  effects  of  tying  an  artery  properly,  ap- 
pear then  to  be  the  following: — 

"  1st;  To  cut  through  the  internal  and  noddle 
toats  of  the  artery,  and  to  bring  the  wcnmded  sur* 
iaee  into:  perfect  apposition. 

^^  2dly»  To  occasion  a  determination  of  blood 
on  the  coUatersd  branches. 

^3dly,  To  allow  of  the  formation  of  a  coa» 
gulum  ol  blood  just  within  the  artery,  provided 
a  collateral  branch  is  not  very  near  the  ligature. 

^  4thly,  To  excite  inflammation  in  the  internal 
and  middle  coats  of  the  artery,  by  having  cut 
them  through,  and  consequently, '  to  give  rise  to 
ain  effusion  of  lymph,  by  which  the  wounded  siu*- 
faces  af e  muted,  and  the  canal  is  rendered  imper- 
vious i  to  produce  a  simultaneous  inflammation  on 
the  corresponding  external  surface  of  the  artery, 
by  which  it  becomes  very  much  thickened  with 
effiiised  l3rMp4i$  and  at  the  same  time,  from  the 
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axpoflure  and  inevitable  wouiuliQg  of  the  suir- 
vouindii^  parts,  to  ocGafiion  iuflammatioii  in  them, 
and  an  effusion  of  Ijmaph  which  oovers  the  artery, 
and  fbrms  the  surface  of  the  wound. 

^^5thly,  To  produce  ulceration  in  tbe  part  ^ 
the  artery  around  which  the  ligature  is  isQxneidir 
ately  applied,  viz.  its  external  coat. 

'^  6thty,  To  produce  indirectly  a  complete  oUi- 
teration,  not  only  of  the  canal  of  the  artcary,  but 
even  of  the  artery  itself  to  the  collateral  branches, 
on  both  sides  of  the  part  which  has  been  tied. 

"  7thly,  To  give  rise  to  an  enlai^ement  of  the 
collateral  branches."* 

The  celebrated  Desault  had  observed  many 
years  ago,  that  on  tying  a  ligature  pretty  fir^nly 
round  an  artery,  the  <<  tissu  arteriel**  and  internal 
coat  were  both  cut.t    The  same  feet  was  also 

*  Jones^  pages  163,  et  seq. 

f  1%  may,  perfai^s,  to  some,  be  necessary  to  explain  what  is  meant  by 
"titsu  mierieL"  By  dissection,  an  artery  may  be  shown  to  consist  of  four 
ooaltt.  The  internal  is  membranous,  and  highly  polished;  the  next  is 
firm  and  fibrous;— >the  third  is  membranous;— -and  the  fourth  or  outermost. 
Is  loose  and  shaggy.  In  describing  the  structure  of  an  artery,  Dr.  Jones 
divides  the  coats  into  an  internal,  middle,  and  external,  describing  in  this 
IR^Fa  *k^  mem|)i«nous  and  shaggy  coats,  as  forming  parts  of  the  external 
oflat. 

Th^  (»iH4nrBOSt  coat  is  composed  of  thin  plates,  attached  to  each  other  by 
■biniag  fijam^nts;  by  these  it  is  likewise  connected  to  the  neighbouring 
pmtf.  This  coat,  which  is  shaggy,  extremely  loose,  and  composed  of 
mils,  eontAiping  lu  the  young  animal,  a  serous  fluid,  but  in  those  advanced 
in  life  an  oily  matter,  is  really  the  cellular  coat  of  an  artery.  This  coat  is 
yflfuliarly  adjjptftd  for  ^cjlitating  the  motions  of  the  vessel,  and  for  con- 
veying to  the  deeper-seated  coats,  those  little  arteries  which  are  to  nourish 
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pointed  out  by  Dr.  Thompson,  and  by  Bichat, 
who  observes,  "  on  pent  I'observer,  en  liant  un  peu 
fortement  une  artere  les  deux  tuniques  internes 
sont  coupees;  la  celluleure  seule  soutient  Teffort 
de  la  ligature,  qui  cependant  lui  est  immediate- 
ment  appliqu6e;  on  observe  en  ouveraut  I'artere 
une  section  correspondente  au  fil,  exactment 
semblable  a  celle  qu'auroit  faite  un  instrument 
tranchant. 

•*  J'ai  repete  souvent  cette  experience,  indiquee 

The  coat  next  to  the  cellular  is  firm,  compact,  filamentous,  and  so  dense, 
that  it  was  named  by  Vesalius  the  membranous,  and  by  Senac,  the  ten- 
dinous coat.  It  is  truly  of  a  membranous  structure,  and  is  so  strong,  that 
a  force  which  lacerates  the  coats  beneath,  makes  little  impression  on  it. 
On  this,  coat  an  artery  chiefly  depends  for  its  longitudinal  strength.  By 
Its  elasticity,  it  serves,  as  Dr.  Jones  very  justly  remarks,  in  some  respects, 
the  purpose  of  a  strong  fiisda. 

Hie  third  coat,  or  ''  Le  tissu  arterieV*  of  Bichat,  consists  of  many  strata 
or  layers,  which  can  be  separated  from  each  other,  and  which  are  found 
to  be  composed  of  circular  fibres. 

Ttiese  fibres  yary  in  their  colour  in  different  subjects,  and  at  different 
periods  of  life.  In  young  subjects,  pale  red  fibres  predominate,  but  in 
aged  bodies,  those  of  a  yellowish  colour  are  most  numerous.  The  **  tisnt 
arUrieP*  is  a  texture  peculiar  to  arteries,  there  being  nothing  similar  to  it 
found  in  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

Tlie  internal  coat  is  yery  thin,  transparent,  and  entirely  without  dis- 
tinction of  fibres.  On  its  inner  surface  it  is  highly  polished;  but  on  its  outer 
surface,  it  is  less  smooth,  being  connected  by  pellucid  fibres  to  the  *<  tittn 
arterieli"  yet  the  union  is  so  very  slight,  that  these  coats  can  be  easily  de- 
tached from  each  other,  without  perceptible  laceration  of  the  proper  tex- 
ture of  either.  Along  its  whole  extent,  this  coat  is  elastic,  and  in  the  lon- 
gitudinal direction,  stronger  than  we  would  suppose ;  but  it  is  "  so  weak  in 
the  circular,  as  to  be  very  easily  torn  by  the  slightest  force  applied  in  that 
direction."* 

Neither  the  tissu  arteriel,  nor  the  internal  coat  have  any  cellular  texture 
entering  into  their  composition* 

*  Jones,  page  1. 
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par  Desault  soit  8ur  le  cadevere,  soit  sur  les  oni- 
maux  yivens;  son  resultat  est  fort  constant."* 

From  this  fact  and  his  own  experiments,  Dr. 
Jones  has  been  led  to  consider  the  division  of  these 
coats  by  the  ligature,  an  essential  part  in  the  ope- 
ration, one  without  which  obliteration  Fould  not 
take  place.  By  many  it  will  be  considered  pre- 
sumptuous in  me  to  attempt  a  refutation'  of  this 
conclusion;  yet  I  cannot,  to  my  own  satis&ction, 
reconcile  this  doctrine  with  facts  which  we  have 
daily  an  opportunity  of  observing.  Do  we  not 
every  day  see  the  whole  tract  of  the  umbilical  ar- 
tery, from  the  side  of  the  bladder  to  the  navel,  ob- 
literated? Now,  what  produces  this  obliteration? 
Some  may  reply,  the  ligature  tied  round  the  chord 
in  the  human  subject,  or  the  gnawing  of  the  chord 
in  the  lower  animals;  but  does  this  explanation 
apply  to  the  ductus  arteriosus?— Surely  not.  Oth- 
ers may  assert,  that  it  is  unsely  provided  by  na^ 
ture,  that  these  vessels  when  they  cease  to  be  use- 
ful, should  be  obliterated;  but  this  explains  no- 
thing, our  wish  is  to  learn  how  they  are  oblite- 
rated. We  trace  the  same  smooth  and  shining 
membrane  along  them  as  along  other  parts  of  the 
vascular  system ;  yet  we  see  that  without  division 
of  this,  the  ductus  arteriosus  is  almost  uniformly 
converted  into  an  impervious  and  ligamentous- 
looking  chord.  What  is  there  to  prevent  the 
same  from  taking  place  in  other  arteries? 

•  Bichat  Anstomie  Gencnle,  tome  2d.  p.  181,  et  scq. 
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Some  speculation  has,  I  suspect,  erept  isto  (he 
reasoning  of  I^.  J:CNQes  on  this  point,  and  this.has, 
I  suppose,  led  him  to  the  inference,  that  dmsion 
of  the  two  internal  coats  is  absolutely  reifiiireA  to 
procure  obliteration.  To  m^  it  does  not  appear 
that  his  &cts  warrant  this  conclusion ;  they  ratihuer 
«em  to  show  that  division  of  these  coats  does  not 
{ffBvent  obUteratioQ,  than  that  it  assists  in  coon, 
plating  the  prooess.  At  all  events,  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  ductus  arteriosus,  proves  that  adhe- 
sion of  the  p  les  of  an  artery  does  take  place, 
without  division  of  its  internal  coats.  This  is 
corroborated  by  observations  made  on  external 
vessels.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  preparation, 
in  which  about  two  inches  of  the  common  and 
auperficial  femoral  arteries  are  obliterated.  This 
extensive  obliteration  I  discovered  accidentally, 
when  dissecting  the  limb  of  a  man,  whose  leg  had 
been  amputated  above  the  knee  many  monl^ 
l)efore.  The  obstructed  part  was  seated  just 
^about  the  spot  where  the  vessel  must  have  been 
-pressed  on  by  the  tomniquetj  but  it  cannot  be 
determined  that  the  obliteration  was  produced  by 
the  compression  made  by  that  instrument.  It  haa 
-evidently  no  connexion  with  the  application  of  the 
ligature;  for  between  the  obliterated  portion  and 
the  part  acted  on  by  the  thread,  there  weu^  a 
considerable  extent  of  pervious  vessel,  into  which 
the  blood  was  conveyed  by  an  enlargement  of  the 
anastomosing  iH'anches  of  the   posterior  pelvical 
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fsfi&rw^  hi  the  humeral  artery  I  likewise  found 
a  similar  obliteration,  without  any  external  caoa* 
triXf  pr  afiy  matting  of  the  parte  around  the  ves* 
sely  Whicl^  ^rtainly  proved  that  the  dbetmctien 
had  not  be^  produced  by  any  agent  Erectly 
ac^ting  on  the  vessel  iteelf. 

Froin  the  almost  uniform  obliteration  of  the 
ifectus  arteriosus-  and  umbilical  arteries,  and  Grosa 
the  occasional  cases  which  are  met  with^  simiter 
to  those  mentioned  of  tbe  femoral  andlmmeraft 
setterieB,  it  is  allowable  to  conclude,  that  witbcvt 
lai^rftlion  of  the  internal  coats,  adhesion  of  the 
sides  ^f  a  vessel  may  be  procured,  provided  the 
flb^  ^  blood  along  its  canal  be  interruptevL 
This  will  be  accomplished  by  merely  keeping  the 
sides  of  tihe  artery  in  contact;  for  the  pressure 
f^^qui^ed  to  do  this,  will,  generally,  if  the  yesB^ 
he  h^^thy,  eiccite  such  a  degree  of  inereaaed 
fM^tion,  as  wiU  end  in  the  e<fi:»ion  of  organiizdi 
lynvpb^  On  t^is  subject,  which  is  not  devoid  4xf 
pi^ctical  interest,  we  have  the  corroborative  tai^ 
t$m<ohy  of  Bicbat,  whose  observation  is  made 
withoot  any  reference  to  a  particular  hypotiiesis^ 
or  <o^  the  point  raider  discussion*  His  remark  is, 
**  Arteres  privees  de  sang  contractent  des  ixitimeB 
a«ierences  par  leurs  surfaces  internes.^* 

Several  months  after  the  preceding  remarks 
Were  written,  and  after  they  had  been  read  both 

*  Bichat  AoBt.  Gen.  tome  2d,  p.  391. 
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by  my  brother  and  by  Dr.  BrowD,  Mr.  Charles 
Bell  published  the  tlurd  edition  of  his  System  of 
Dissections.  Although  in  this  he  has  anticipated 
me^  I  feel  much  pleasure  in  corroborating  what 
I  have  written,  by  Mr.  Bell's  observations.  This 
author  says,  <<  In  the  first  place  I  deny  that  cut 
surfaces  adhere  more  readily  than  a  natural  sur- 
&ce,  in  a  state  of  inflammation.  Tlie  effect  of 
the  ligature  ought  to  be  inflammation  of  the 
coats  of  the  vessel,  and  the  preservation  of  Uie 
inner  surface  in  contact.  Much  as  I  admire  the 
ingenuity  of  Mr.  Jones,  yet  an  experiment  has 
been  made  m  my  room,  which  throws  more  light 
on  the  subject  than  twenty  experiments  of  cut- 
ting the  artery.  A  ligature  was  put  about  an  ar- 
tery quite  loose,  and  without  obstructing  the 
blood,  in  due  time  the  clot  was  formed,  and  the 
coagulable  Ijrmph  thrown  out,  and  the  artery  ob- 
structed. ,  Yet,  from  fifty  such  experimients,  uni- 
formly successful,  it  would  be  madness  to  say, 
that  in  tjdng  an  aneurismal  artery  we  were  not  to 
draw  tight  the  ligature,  but  only  leave  it  there 
surrounding  and  causing  inflammation  of  the  ar- 
tery. I  conceive  it  little  less  rational,  because 
cutting  the  inner  coats  of  an  artery  in  brutes,  is 
followed  by  the  closing  of  the  artery,  to  say,  that 
in  an  opet*ation  of  aneurism  we  were  to  draw  the 
ligature  till  we  felt  the  giving  way  of  the  inner 
coats."* 

•  Bell's  Dissections,  third  edition,  voL  1st  pages  140, 141. 
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The  conclusion  which  I  have  drawn  from  the 
facts  before  me,  is  further  supported,  by  attend- 
ing  to  the  effects  produced  by  ligature  of  an  ar- 
tery. It  is  not  only  the  part  cut  by  the  thread 
which  adheres.  The  truth  is,  we  really  find  the 
sides,  of  the  artery  adhering  to  each  other,  up  to 
*  the  origin  of  the  first  lateral  branch,  although 
that  should  not  happen  to  come  off,  for  an  inch  or 
two  beyond  where  the  ligature  has  been  applied. 

Scarpa,  in  dissecting  the  artery  of  the  thigh 
after  amputation,  found  the  ^^tissu  a/fm^/'^  thick- 
er than  usual,  and  the  internal  coat  of  a  bright  red 
colour,  covered  for  a  considerable  extent  by  a 
Ijrmphatic  exudation ;  on  removing  which,  the  coat 
itself  was  found  pulpy,  villous,  very  vascular,  and 
in  an  apt  state  for  adhesion.  Now,  if  the  inter- 
nal coat  can  undergo  these  changes,  and  adhere 
where  not  acted  on  by  the  thread,  it  is  certainly 
&ir  to  suppose,  that  its  division  is  not  essen<* 
tial  in  procuring  the  obliteration.  This,  to  my* 
apprehension,  is  fully  proved,  by  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  canal  of  the  artery,  for  some  way  above 
and  below  the  sac,  in  cases  of  spontaneous  cure 
of  aneurism.  The  ligature,  I  suppose,  does  no 
more  than  by  its  irritation,  excite  such  an  increas- 
ed action  in  the  vessel,  as  shall  occasion  the  se- 
cretion of  organized  lymph.  The  same  may  be 
done  by  bruising  it,  or  by  loosely  placing  a  thread 
round  it. 


T 
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There  is  a  part  of  the  proceed  of  obliteration 
which  must  be  attended  to;  I  mean  the  clot  of 
bloody  which  is  sometimes  formed  in  the  vessel. 
ff  we  view  this  in  its  proper  light,  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  admire  the  office  it  performs.  Bichat 
has  shown,  that  naturally  no  absorption  goes  on 
from  the  inner  surface  of  arteries.  Nature  has, 
therefore,  increased  her  own  task,  by  forming  a 
bloody  clot.  Unless  it  performs  a  part  in  tibe 
process,  its  presence  must  be  detrimental,  since  it 
must  be  removed  before  adhesion  can  take  place. 
Where  it  is  found,  such  a  change  must  afterwards 
be  induced,  in  the  natiH'e  of  the  internal  coat,  as 
shall  adapt  it  for  removing  by  absorption  the  ex- 
tran[eous  substance.  The  accomplishment  of  this 
also  renders  the  aptitude  for  adhesion  greater. 

A  coagulum,  as  we  learn  from  Dr.  Jones'  expe- 
riments, is  chiefly  formed  where  the  distance  from 
the  ligature  to  the  first  lateral  branch  is  consider- 
able. Where  the  distance  is  short,  the  ligature 
excites  a  sufficient  degree  of  irritation  to  produce 
the  Ijnmphatic  effusion;  but  where  it  is  considera- 
We,  that  part  in  the  vicinity  of  the  thread  is  suf- 
ficiently ^cited:  not  so  the  more  remote  part.. 
From  the  natural  eflfect  of  the  stagnation  of  the 
blood,  a  coagulum  is  formed^  which  being  an  ex- 
traneoQs  substance,  excites  the  action  of  tihat  part 
of  the  canal  of  the  vessel  with  which  it  is  in  con- 
tact, procures  its  own  absorption,  and  at  the  same 
time  causes  an  effusion  of  organized  lymph.     This 
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is  reidly  the  oiily  benefit  which  can  be  derived 
froip  the  formation  of  a  coagulum ;  and  its  pres^ 
enee$  under  these  circumstances,  shows  that  all 
that  is  required  to  produce  obliteration,  is  a  cer«- 
tain  degree  of  irritation,  applied  to  a  healthy  ar« 
tery*  If  this  be  brought  about>  the  adhesion  wiQ 
be  complete. 

When  we  examine  an  artery  a  considerable  timi^ 
afiier  it  has  become  obliterated,  the  ^^tusu  arterieT' 
is  found,  as  well  as  the  lymph,  whidb  was  origir 
nally  effused  between  the  coats  and  round  th^ 
vessel,  to  be  completely  removed  by  absorption. 
The  obliterated  portion  is  converted  into  a  ligiu 
mentous.  looking  chord,  composed  of  longitudinal 
fibreSy  among  which  we  cannot  discern  a  single 
circular  fibre.  By  care,  we  can  generally,  for  a 
short  way  along  the  impervious  chord,  ti*ace  the 
internal  coat,  shrunk  indeed,  and  thinner  thaa 
before* 

Frequently  the  ligature  fiuls  to  produce  the  de- 
sired effect.  In  place  of  inducing  healthy  ac^ 
tions,  tending  by  their  combination,  to  produoe 
obliteration  of  the  canal  of  the  artery,  it  acts  a^ 
an  exciter  of  disease,  which  defeats  the  end  of 
operation.  No  point  is  more  worthy  of  being  fully 
investigated,  than  the  causes  giving  rise  to  se- 
condary hsemorrhage ;  and  there  is  no  department 
of  surgery,  in  which  we  have  to  acknowledge 
more  obligation  to  any  individual,  than  we  have 
in  this  to  Dr.  Jones.     Indeed  he  has  so  ably  pro- 
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secuted  this  inquiry,  that  he  has  left  but  little  for 
any  of  his  successors  to  add  to  his  information. 

This  author  justly  observes,  that  our  object  is 
to  heal  by  the  first  intention ;  he  applies  the  liga- 
ture for  the  express  purpose,  as  he  says,  of  wound* 
ing  as  with  a  clean  cut,  the  internal  coats  of  the 
vessel.  This,  in  his  estimation,  is  the  primary 
object  in  using  the  ligature;  the  secondary,  is  to 
preserve  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  accurate  con- 
tact. Having  set  out  with  this  principle,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  the  enumeration  of  the  circumstances, 
rendering  the  ligature  a  preventive  of  union  by 
the  first  intention.  The  first  he  mentions,  is  an 
irregularity  in  the  form  of  the  ligature,  by  which 
it  acts  more  on  one  part,  than  on  another,  where- 
as, to  produce  the  proper  effect,  the  internal  coats 
ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  regularly,  fully,  and 
equally  divided.  "Although  the  internal  surface 
of  the  artery  appeared  inflamed,  a  little  way 
above  the  part  at  which  it  adhered,  yet,  in  no  in- 
stance did  it  exhibit  the  appearance  of  lymph 
having  been  eflPused  on  it,  except  at  the  part  which 
had  been  cut,  and  the  point  of  adhesion  was  ne- 
ver more  than  a  line's  breadth;  in  short,  the  ar- 
tery seemed  to  adhere  only  at  its  cut  surfaces."* 
How  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with  Scarpa's  dissec- 
tion of  the  femoral  artery,  formerly  noticed?  and 
how,  with  the  well  established  fact,  that  the  canal 

*  Jones,  page  169. 
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of  the  vessel  is  obliterated  much  above  the  liga- 
ture? 

There  are  many  circumstances  which  would 
lead  us  to  believe,  that  Dr.  Jones  has  erred  in  the 
explanation  which  he  has  given  of  the  fact,  that 
an  ill  formed  ligature  prevents  obliteration  of  the 
artery.  We  can  easily,  independent  of  Dr.  Jones* 
idea,  comprehend  how  an  unequal  ligature  wiU 
finstrate  the  end  for  which  it  is  employed.  The 
adhesive  inflammation  is  a  delicate  process,  one 
which  will  be  equally  injured  by  too  high  or  too 
low  a  stimulus.  If  an  uneven  thread  be  used, 
the  inflammation  excited  runs,  perhaps,  too  high, 
or  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  vessel  be  torpid, 
which  frequently  happens  in  aneurismal  patients, 
a  sufficient  action  is  not  brought  on.  But  all  this 
is  independent  of  what  Dr.  Jones  supposes,  being 
totally  uninfluenced  by  the  internal  coats  being 
either  cut,  or  the  reverse. 

Indeed,  the  tying  of  an  artery  in  aneurism,  is 
in  no  respect  di£Eerent  from  tying  it  after  amputa- 
tion. In  the  latter  case,  the  ligature  is  applied 
by  wise  men  and  fools,  and  in  every  possible  way 
that  can  be  conceived ;  yet  it  does  not  fail  to  pro- 
duce adhesion,  perhaps  once  in  a  thousand  instan- 
ces. In  aneurism,  secondary  haemorrhage  is  fre- 
quent, but  it  is  siu-ely  to  be  attributed,  in  most 
cases,  to  improper  treatment  of  the  vessel,  or  to  a 
diseased  state  of  its  coats.  The  same  ligatures 
which  succeed  after  amputation,  fail  in  aneurism, 
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which  unquestionably  implies'  that  the  fault  lies 
not  in  the  thread,  but  either  with  the  operator  or 
the  vesseL 

Were  the  internal  coat  of  an  artery  possessed 
of  cellular  tiissue,  the  process  of  adhesion  would 
not  be  so  ticklish.  When  we  failed  to  procure 
re-union  by  the  first  intention,  it  might  be  accom- 
plished by  granulation;  but  Bichat  has  shown 
that  the  formation  of  granulation  is  a  property 
iwi  possessed  by  the  internal  coats  of  arteries. 
When,  therefore,  re-union  by  the  first  intention 
is  lost,  all  is  lost.  A  knotty  thread,  improperly 
^plied,  irritates  the  artery  to  which  it  is  applied, 
jbeyond  the  degree  requisite  for  the  secretion  of 
organized  lymph;  acute  inflammation  is  excited, 
which  is  soon  followed  by  ulceration.  But  as 
the  inner  coats  of  arteries  possess  no  power  of 
forming  granulations,  subsequent  adhesion  can- 
not be  expected.  The  vessel  beyond  the  ligature 
gives  way  and  secondary  haemorrhage  takes  place. 

The  way  in  which  the  artery  itself  is  treated, 
at  the  time  the  ligature  is  applied,  is  another  fre- 
quent cause  of  secondary  bleeding.  By  Dr.  Jones 
it  has  been  ascertained,  that  the  coats  of  arteries 
depend  for  their  support  on  the  small  vessels, 
which  are  traced  creeping  among  the  meshes  of 
the  outer  layer  of  the  external  coat.  He  has 
also  satis&ctorily  demonstrated,  that  these  are  de- 
rived from  the  branches  in  the  vicinity,  and  has 
proved  that  each  individual  part  of  the  artery  is 
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:mp{ilied  by  its  own  appropriate  ve8Bele»  wheoh 
do  not  fireely  anastomoee  with  those  above  or 
below.  Having  established  these  facts^  he  drew 
this  fair  practical  inference  from  his  data:  that 
ah  insulated  part  of  the  artery  being  deprived 
of  its  vascular  connexions,  and  fairly  detached 
tmm  its  nutrient  twigs,  is  cdmost  certain  to  die,  and 
thence  to  separate,  in  a  few  days,  from  the  stiU 
living,  but  inflamed  part  of  the  vessel.  To  pre^ 
vent  this,  which  had  formeriy  been  the  bane  of  the 
operation,  he  advised,  that  imiformly  the  thread  be 
tied  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  part  where  the  ves« 
sel  is  still  adhering.  If  it  be  done  otherwise,  it  is 
evident  that  the  obliteration  of  the  vessel  must  be 
very  precarious,  it  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
the  insulated  part  of  the  artery  being  instantly 
almost  laid  in  contact  with  the  neighbouring  parts, 
to  which  it  will  adhere,  perhaps,  as  often  as  a 
tooth  transplanted  into  a  cock's  comb  will.  In 
this  way,  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases,  oblitera^ 
tiim  may  take  place,  but  much  oftener  it  will  fidi 
to  be  accomplished. 

"When  we  consider  that  the  arteries  receive 
their  vessels  from  the  surrounding  cellular  mem-» 
brane,  it  must  be  evident,  that  if  we  deprive  them 
of  those  vessels,  they  cannot  undergo  those  chaises 
which  depend  on  vascularity,  viz.  inflammation 
and  adhesion;  and,  consequently,  the  ligature 
cannot  produce  those  efliects  on  which  the  success 
of  the  operation  depends,    but    the    portion    of 
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artery  dying,  bursting,  or  sloughing,  hsemorrhage 
takes  place.  If  the  ligature  be  applied  on  the 
centre  of  the  detached  portion  of  the  artery,  when 
the  artery  gives  way,  the  haemorrhage  will  pro- 
ceed both  from  the  upper  and  the  lower  portions; 
but  if  it  be  applied  on  the  vessel  at  its  connexion 
with  the  surrounding  ceUular  membrane,  either 
above  or  below,  the  haemorrhage  will  tihen  pro- 
ceed from  only  one  part  of  the  artery,  which  will 
be  that  which  has  the  detached  portion  of  the 
artery  for  its  extremity.  As  the  hsemorrhagB 
will  supervene,  as  soon  as  the  smallest  part  of  the 
artery  has  given  way,  of  course  it  will  frequetitly 
return,  and  perhaps,  even  prove  fatal,  before  the 
artery  is  divided  into  two  distinct  portions;  and 
hence  we  ahnost  always  find  the  secondary  hae- 
morrhage described  as  issuing  from  the  artery 
immediately  under  the  ligature."* 

Secondary  haemorrhage  is  often  dependent  on 
the  formation  of  sinuses  along  the  course  of  the 
artery.  These,  when  extensive,  insulate  the  ves- 
sel as  effectually  as  the  fingers  of  the  surgeon; 
they  deprive  its  coats  of  their  nourishment,  they 
consequently  give  way,  and  profuse  bleeding  takes 
place.  This  cause  of  secondary  haemorrhage  is 
especially  apt  to  occur,  if  there  be  diseased  glands 
round  the  vessel.  When  these  suppurate,  the 
artery  is  detached,  or  the  ulceration  penetrates 
into  its  cavity.     The  case  of  inguinal  aneurism, 

•  Scarpa,  p.  269. 
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6rst  operated  on  by  Mr.  Abefnethy,  affords  a 
good  illustration  of  this  species  of  secondary  ho- 
morrhage.  .    .  .  •. 

Takmg  up  too  much  surrounding  subn^tanQp 
along  with  the  arteiy.  is  another  cause  giving 
rise  to  secondary  hsembrrhage.  At  the  mcmient; 
of  tying  the  ligature,  the  proper  degree  of  irrita- 
tion is  not  applied  to  the  vessel,  and  by  the 
shrinking  of  the  parte  the  pressure  on  the  artery 
is  not  kept  up  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time}  the 
artery  begins,  again  to  allow  blood  to  pass  throu^ 
ite.  canal,  and  the  formation  of  oiganized  lymph 
is  prevented.  I  suspect  that  this  cause  of  secon* 
dary  bleeding  will  chiefly  have  effect  where  the 
artery  is  torpid.  ; 

.  .  There  is  also  another  way,  in  which  inchiding 
some,  of  the  parte  in  the  vicinity,  may  tend^  tp 
prevent  obliteration  of  the  artery.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact,  that  a  nerve,  if  taken  in,  prevente  for 
a  great  length  of  time  the  separation  of  the 
thread.  If,  therefore,  we  have  included  one^ 
the  ligature  remains  long  a  source  of  irritation, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  vessel.  The  surgeon  also 
is  often  tempted  to  pull  at  it,  endeavouring  to 
Ining  it  away.  It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  wonder 
that  these  causes,  conjoined,  should  excite  acute 
inflammation  iiji  the  parts  acted  on,  followed  by 
ulceration,  nor  that  this  should  eyentuaUy,  in 
some  cases,  penetrate  into  the  vessel  above  where 

it  is  obliterated. 

u 
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Where  the  hiemciThi^  aiises  fixMn  the  shi^^ 
fog  of  the  ptfts  indnded  in  the  ligature,  it  oocors 
shordy  after  the  operation,  but  where  it  is  depen- 
'dent  on  ft  nerre  having  been  indnded,  it  doe»  not 
Mce  place  for  days  or  weeks.  The  prodncti<m  of 
tecondary  hsBmorrfai^  is,  I  believe^  the  diief  bad 
ffffeet  whidi  will  generaUy  result  from  indnding  a 
Starve;  aMhou^  some  are  to  be  found  who  assart, 
tturi;  this  almost  uniformly  gives  rise  to  eonv«d« 
inokis,  whieh  is  by  no  means  the  case.  At  the 
tetoe  time,  that  I  would  not,  <m  Hiat  account^ 
hefid,  as  some  do,  the  taking  up  a  nerve  along 
#Tth  the  artery,  still,  I  cannot  look  on  indnding 
a  nerve  to  be  inmiaterial,  notwithstanding  the 
authority  of  Scarpa,  who,  in  speaking  of  applyii^ 
iti  figatnre  to  the  fomorsd  artery,  observes,  that 
tile  nervons  twigs  may  be  separated,  in  laying 
bare  and  detaching  the  vessel  from  the  ceDular 
membrane ;  ^*  or  if  they  even  remain  along  with 
the  artery,  indnded  in  the  ligature,  the  losf  of 
tliein  has  no  material  influence  in  relation  to  the 
sensation  of  the  lower  extremity/'* 
'  Th^e  are  other  causes,  besides  those  ^nume- 

0 

tated,  whidi  give  rise  to  secondary  haemorrhage. 
The  ligature,  in  some  cases,  slips  from  the  artery, 
and  the  bleeding  begins  before  the  patient  is  re^ 
moved  from  the  table.  Dr.  Jones  observes,  that 
surgeons  have  always  excused  themselves  when 
this  happened,  by  saying,  that  it  was  dependent 

*  Scarpa,  page  269. 


0a  th6  vifll^i^t  impulse  of  the  Idpod^  fg^'-u)^  ^ 
tied  and  of  the  ar|ery..  His  expeiipef^ffii  .prpvf 
Hw  ta  he  a  mistiUken  V  pi^io^  We^  h^id  <:i^i1#m 
iiifiiiwifttiofi  fix>m  tihemi  that  yeiiy  soon  t^.pwt 
tion  of  the  yessel  between  the  ligature  4id4  ^ 
$rst  lateml  branch  ceai^  to  pulsate  af,:fiHy^f(g\ 
tivm  where  the  ()i$tAAca  hetweeu  theo^ijis^fspiiirji^ 
derable>  the  Uop4t.frpip.  ati^^tipa,  ^m^  eq^gn,^ 
lat^Eu  Th^  imp«))s€|  ftfi  the  I^ook),  csMPK>t>  1h§W'  i^ 
generalf  be  the  QMwe  why  the  Ijgatmre  f}ips,.^ffi^ 
the  veaa«^  PT-  Jpn#s  more  rat^qi^yj^f^^^^^ 
ttas,  byftuppoBu^  it  $p  have  ofism  Vi^ither.friNfi 
tibe^lttittwiads  of  the  %atwip,  which  ppffv^i»tp4  j^ 
tyi^g  coQifaatl^  aud  ^sww4y^  TOttn4  J*«  ar^jyj 
or  from  ^'X^  h«vipg  Jk^eeQ  »ppKie4  tight  eppqe^ 
lest  it  should  out  throin^h  the  poe^  pf  jthp,  sf^j^ 

too  soou}  pr>fi9attx,  £rw^  iu  he^vipg  t^#  ittMry  ^ 
wpure  holdiPf  the  wrteryi  whiph  %im  4pi^w4w» 
from  tihe  ciypplfur  direcslipp  «i^8t  mip^ft^  90^ 
sion/^  Jt  is  pbyipufl^  that  tKpse  eMii^;nMy  ft9 
iwiouidy  (Qombiwd  in  the  SD#[it  pia^}  ^4  if  vOM^ 
be  adetqoate  to  ocp9«o^  th^  slipping  pI'  th^  j^ 
tore^  heiw  J^mk  mdre  liJi^^ly  is  ^t  pivje^  i^ikw^ 
ymu  wh^n  tb^y  are  «p  pKwibiiie^?  ..;  .  .i| 

I  haw  JtoOwa  oae  iqstaoce,  whiWe  tt^e  jmgwft 
tiled  the  «bell;h  ^rmed  la  tlie  s^bstw^  of  thfk 
trioeps  miiacle»  «[udtakmg  it  jfor  ^the  fempro)  fiOFt^f^ 
which  had  retriK^tod  i^Ul  la  titiis  cp^e,  tb(B  -lig^ 
iitre»  maintdi^ed  its  place  «o  loii^  es  tbie  pai^^ 
lnyma^jfoABtipg  state  tm  *he  ^al^i  bN^soj}o<^^4Uf 
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he*  was  put  to  bed,  it  was  forced  oS,  and  the  bed 
was  deluged  with  blood*.  Indeed,  the  life^  of 
the  persota  -was  only  saved  by  the  use  of  the 
toorJdquet;  by*  undoing  tiie  <^eB8ing»,  >posmg 
the  fitce  of  the  stump,  deariibg  away  the  dotted 
Uood;  and  ^slitting  up  the  sheath  of  the  arteiy 
so  far,  that  a  tenaculum  could  be  fairly  thrust 
through  the  coats  of  the  exposed  vessel. 

These  causes,  by  attention,  miay  be  obviated; 
where,  therefore,  they  operate,  the  surgeon  is 
blameable.  for  the  way  in  which-  he  has  applied 
the  ligature.  It  appears  to  ine,  that  the  onfy 
way  in  which  the  slipping  of  the  ligature  can  take, 
place,  without  being,  impittable  to  the  Augeon;  is, 
when  the  internal  coat,  *'  ksm  arterid,**  imd  imii^ 
layer  of  the  external  coait  are  greatly  diseased. 
In  such  a  case,  the  surgeon,  while  detaching  the 
artery  from  the  neighbouring  parts,  may  strip  off 
the  external  loose  and  shaggy  covering;  or  even 
should  this  be  left,  on  tying  the  thread,  all  the 
diseased  coats  will  be  divided,  the  blood  will  in- 
stantly distend  the  cells,  and  escape  from  the 
meshes  of  the  spongy  outer  covering;  or  where 
this  has  been  stripped  off,  the  stream  wiU  flow 
from  the  gaping  orifice  of  the  vessel- itself.  We 
have  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  these  are  this 
chief  causes  which  occasion  slipping  of  the  liga* 
ture ;  and  if  this  be  admitted,  there  can  surdy  be 
no  propriety  in  attempting  to  prevent  its  detach- 
ment by  stitching  it  to  the  vessel,  as  has  been 
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lately  proposed*  Saeh  a  plan  cannot,  in  any 
case,  add  to  the  security ;  for  it  cannot,  where  the 
ligature  would  be  detached,  prevent  this  from 
happening;  and  when  this  would  not  happen,  it 
must  be  a  superfluous  precaution,  one  which,  as 
it  can  never  be  required,  ought  never  to  be  em- 
ployed* 

Even  where  the  artery  is  not  so  much  diseased 
as  I  have  been  supposing,  still  if  it  be  not  per-, 
fecdy  healthy,  although  it  may,  for  a  few  daytf 
retun  the  ligature,  adhesion  will  not  take  place. 
Haice,  in  aged  people,  in  whom  this  alteration 
frmn  the  natural  state  is  very  frequent,  oblitera* 
tion  is  more  rarely  obtained  than  in  young  pa-^ 
tients.  I  believe,  that  this  deviation  from  the 
healthy  structxu^,  is  not  only  a  direct  cause,  pre- 
venting adhesion  where  an  artery  is  tied,  but  also 
that  it  indirectly  prevents  the  obliteration.  It  Is 
now  certainly  ascertained,  that  the  circulation 
along  that  part  of  the  vessel  which  is  between  the 
ligature  and  the  first  lateral  branch,  ought,  in  the 
course  of  a  very  short  time  after  the  application 
of  the  ligature,  to  be  completely  cut  off.  This  iii 
produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  artery  by  its 
muscular  power,  till  at  last,  where  the  distance  » 
short  between  the  thread  and  the  first  branch,  its 
sides  are  brought  into  accurate  apposition.  This 
contraction  of  the  vessel,  and  tihie  excitation  of 
such  an  increase  of  action  on  its  inner  surface,  as 
shall  procure  a  due  secretion  of  oi^anized  lymph, 
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ure.  indispensable  to  thep^tffiii)^  o)>Ut^:^Oii  Qf-4M 
eanal ;  but  as  neither  can  be  aocompliahecl  w)^fic^ 
the  internal  coats  are  in  a  morbid  Qonditiooi .  s()i 
adhesion,  and  consequent  obliteration,  cappotj 
under  such  cirqumstancest  be  effected.  Sopi^ 
or  later,  secondary  hemorrhage  will  take  plac9^ 
Secondary  hsemorrhage,  from  this  diseased  statQ 
of  the  coats  of  an  artery^  Mr.  C.  Bell  says^  ^Brill 
generally  take  place  ^^  during  the  period  :^om  :th«^ 
tenth  to  the  fifteenth  day  after  the  operation.  •'•  ,  > 
.  Dr.  Jones  mentions  among  the  causes  of  sQt 
eondary  hsemorrhage>  premature  exertion  of  tht 
patient,  producing  rupture  of  the  newly  f(H*med  (9? 
catrix;  but  this,  I  imvgifie,  ^can  only  h^pp^i  whan^ 
the  ligature  has  batin  applied  vqry  near  to  a  latet 
ral  branch.  In  that  case,  I  can  suppose,  that  from 
the  small  portion  of  the  artery  which  has  been  obr 
litei.*ated,  especially  if  its  extremity  be  not  supt 
ported  by  granulations  ^om  the  sinrounding  parts; 
an  increased  impetus  of  circulation  may  bun^ 
open  the  slender  adhesion.  It  must,  however,  be 
ooDkfessed,  that  the  occurrence  is  juf^t  within  the 
verge  0f  possibiJitjr:  , 

The  effects  restiJting  frcnn  the  apj^cation  of  » 
ligature  to  an  firteiy,  apd  the  cituses  giving  rise  to 
secondajry  h»mOTrfiage,  having  been  now  attended 
to,  we  are  in  the  next  place  to  trace  the  history  of 
the  various  modes  of  operali^g  for  aneurism,  at 


^Beli'i  Operative  Surgery,  voL  i.  page  82. 


a  '• 
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kBk\,  inm&t  BM  this  »  neoeamiy  to  iUurtroto  the 
toauft^  ti^miing  to  oecasi^n  feilure  of  each  of  these^ 
ttul  to  lemd^e  us  to  determine  which  is  the  prefexv 
%iAe  ptmn  of  0{>erati»^,  or  the  one  least  siibject  .to 
be  followed  by  secondary  hsemorrhage* 
-  I  woidd  x^onceive  it  nearly  a  waste  of  timo  to 
Xlemiibe  tike  modes  of  operating  adopted  by  our 
'^tticestora,  at  least  minutely.     Suffice  it  to  say, 
Ifaal  they  all  had  a  notion  that  it  was  necessary  to 
itMt  mi(^the  sacy  and  tie  the  artery  at  its. entrance 
intOr  mnd  passage  fbom  the  cyst;  nay,  some  before 
ofiieA^  did  tMs,  tied  the  artery  with  a  doable  lig»- 
-tnre^  a  eonsiderebie  way  aboTe  the  tumour;  some 
ftirly  dissected  out  the  sac,  while  others  were  sa- 
tisfied with  iq^ing  it,  removing  its  contents,  and 
•alkneing  it  to  slough  off,  or  be  removed  in  the  way 
woQSt  agreeaUe  to  natiu^.     Such  operations,  how<- 
^errer,  it  is  demonstraUe,   could  seldom  succeed, 
parts  <^rated  on,  were,  from  their  morbid 
prone  to  disease  4  obliteration  of  the  cii^ 
:nal  of  the  artery  seldom  took  place;  secondary 
^IMnorrhage  generally  followed  the  operation,  or 
tat^  and  esitonsive  sloughs  were  cast  off^  profuse 
wip^upatioiia  succeeded,  the  sore  was  long  of  ^ra» 
kulatmg,  and  even  where  after  great  risk  and  proh 
ifiracted  buffering,  »  cure  was  obtained,  recovery 
was^  imperfect,  for  the  limb  was  much  iii^urecL 
;Ho;  wonder  that  sai^ons  should  have  generaUy 
deolmed  t^s  operation;  for  as  performed,  till  the 
tiiM  of  And  MDfA  Huntw,  its  advantages  were 
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fully  counterbalanced  by  its  inconveniences*  ,  The 
improvements  of  the  day,  or  as  they  ought  to  be 
called,  the  alterations,  added  to  the  danger  of  the 
operation.  They  were  the  offitpring  of  erroneous 
notions,  and  imperfect  anatomy. 

If  ever  we  are  to  attain  to  uniform,  or  nearly 
uniform  success  in  our  operations,  it  must  be  by 
having  investigated  and  obviated  the  causes  >  of 
&ilure.  Many  surgeons  have  misapplied  that 
time  in  the  invention  of  new  instruments,  whidh 
ought  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
causes  producing  secondary  hsemorrhage. 
cannot  be  more  completely  illustrated,  than  by 
viewing  the  plans  devised  by  our  forefathers,  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  that  accident.  They 
had  recourse  to  mechanical  contrivances,  to  aiccoin- 
plish  an  object  which  could  only  be  attained  by  a 
more  correct  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the 
parts  operated  upon.  They  frequently  witnessed 
secondary  haemorrhage,  and  no  wonder,  consider- 
ing the  way  in  which  they  treated  the  artery,  and 
the  high  irritation  they  excited  in  its  vicinity. 
Their  ignorance,  however,  led  them  to  employ 
means  which  would  have  a  diametrically  opposite 
effect  from  the  one  intended.  They  introduced 
threads  of  reserve,  a  practice,  which,  I  believe, 
originated  with  Paulus ;  but  these,  so  far  from  an- 
swering the  purpose  for  which  they  were  used; 
were  really  a  source  of  imminent  danger.  Their 
employment  could  not  be  justified  by  a  single 
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reafionaWe  argument.    Mechanical  speculation  in- 
troduced them,  and  the  eager  anxiety  of  the  sur- 
geon to  assist  nature,  kept  up  the  practice. 
'  It  was  hardly  reasonable, '  however,  to  suppose 
that  the  duBoisy  means  which  were  often  employed, 
would  really  aid  the  actions  of  the  living  system. 
The  promoters  of  such  practices  would  have  done 
wisely,  had  they  recollected,  in  the  performance  of 
their  operations,  and  in  their  endeavours  to  aissist 
nature,  that  whatever  is  not  alive  must  retard,  in 
jdace  of  expediting  the  cure.     Hence  it  comes, 
that  the  reserve  ligatures,  the  quills,  the  leather,, 
aad  the  silver  pads,  and  numerous  other  machines, 
contrived  by  the  French  surgeons,  so  often  failed. 
In  fact,  they  increased  the  evil  they  were  in- 
tended to  remove.     This  may  be  proved  by  re- 
viewmg  the  records  of  surgery,  which  are  filled 
with  cases  of  secondary  bleeding,  and  new  and 
mechanical  c(Hitrivances  introduced  to  counteract 
the  eviL     This,  however,  was  not  the  way  to  les- 
ten  the  danger,  nor  could  the  invention  of  such 
instruments  be  considered  as  improvements  m  our 
art 

The  first  real  improvement  of  this  operation 
was  brought  forward  about  the  commencement  of 
the  eighteenth  century  by  Anel.  In  his  opera- 
tion, two  ligatures  were  tied  on  the  artery,  con- 
tiguous to  each  other,  and  the  tumour  was  left  to 
decrease  by  operations  carried  on  within  itself. 
Aa  tine  agency  of  the  absorbent  eytstem  was  not 
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understood  in  the  early  part  of  that  oentury,  we 
eannort  wmider  that  Anel  shoiUd  have  eifi^i^l^dBed 
the  mode  in  whidi  the  tmnoor  was  removed  bf 
nature^  on  false  principles^  nor  is  it  matter  of  siir- 
pirise/'  that  he  should  have  ascribed  to  another  and 
imi^ary  potrer^  What  wa»  reaUy  due  to  the  lym^ 
phaiics. 

Anel  does  not  se^n  to  hate  proceeded  on  any 
fixed  principle  in  this  -  operation,  which  appears 
to  hate  been  only  a  modi^cation  of  the  plan  pnr^ 
sued  by  Etius,  who  first  tied  two  ligatures  round 
the  vessel^  a  considerable  way  above  the  tumour^ 
and  then  divided  the  airtery  in  the  space  be- 
twe^i  them;  had  he  rested  here^  his  operation 
would  have  been  as  perfect  as  the  present  one,  of 
whidi  it  is^  indeed^  the  rough  original.  A¥hen^ 
however,  he  had  performed  this^  which  was  all 
that  was  really  required,  he  proceeded  to  ope^^ 
rate  on  the  tumour,  Whidi  no  one,  in  his  time^ 
eould  believe  would  be  removed  by  the  efforts  of 
the  system  itself)  their  knowledge  of  ike  animal 
economy  did  not  extend  thus  fiur^  nor  were  they 
certain  how  the  limb  was  to  be  supported  after  the 
main  artery  was^  tied.  The  notions  of  medical 
men  were,  on  this  subject,  highly  absurd^  till  fte 
time  of  Mr.  Hunter. 

One  can  hardly  conceive,  now  that  he  knowi^ 
the  certainty  introduced  into  this  operation,  the 
feelings  which  agitated  our  Micestors,  when  aboift 
to  ent^  Oft  itir  performance.    They  were  igaoraai 
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^  ,tbe  great  aad  striking  effects  produced  bf 
iWiodAr  iooMolatipn;  and  they  would  hs^we  atartr 
pdt  I}^  they  been  told,  th^  their  Aole  dapeiir 
^ii09<Mii^t  to  be  placed  <m  the  delioafee  jmxuSr 
i^ntions  of  arterieB,«^the  minute  ino«culatiiig  tsrigi^ 
for  ^  support  of  the  limb  beijieath*  after  the  offer 
xfitioQB  for  aneuriwi«  We  aow  ]diace  juo  raUtmee 
on  the  €nappo6ititiou8  aj^  iUQueual  bcaudies  of  the 
i^dw  mrgeomi  we  have  uo  &ilh  uia>higb 4irmMi 
49i  the  main  artery  being  at  aU  necedaary  to  the 
0fi^ty  of  the  limb.  We  have  tjus  iwperiority  oyer 
4Hur  miceofe^^, .  that  we  know  by  experieiice  thi^t 
.^e  power  of  the  anastomoedng  artegries  i^  graat; 
we  i^aee  our  trust  in  them;  we  do  not  now  pro- 
<xfiA  with  fear  and  toemhlmg  to  the  ^peratiop 
£or  uaeuriw),  and  wcmder  at  our  fumomhrtwe  »ih 
t^  pu  it  boldlyi  and  Qoayinced  of  the  xi^omc^  tdf 
tibe  i$^tem3  wei,  wsitliout  hesitating^  tif  die  iaige 
4^ry  ^  my  limb,  ^od  yet  hare  lilille  dread  of 
tbi&  member,  dyix^  Imm  want  q£  iMnuiahneoft. 
7%d8,  .although  mucAi  dreaded  by  ihose  wlio  b&ffe 
gone  befwe  us,  is  not  tine  source  of  dang^  in  (this 
^pcoratiwy  whidi  has  already  been  edbown  to  arise 
|iriiicq[)atty  &og0i  ^secondary  hk^eding;  iwhioh  tiie 
Mfdeiats  iaeffectuaUy  attempted  to  prerent  dbgr 
their  mechanicol  inTention& 

W»  are  now  to  ett€»d  to  (this  op^cation  as 
modified  by  Mr.  John  Hunter,  >viioae  4shief  im- 
|)iiro¥eiuents  in  s}irgery,  and  in  tiie  operation  ior 
mififmmsu  in  partiindar,  arose  &om  bi»  eactois^ise 
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anatomical  knowledge,  and  from  his  unremittii^ 
attention  to  the  animal  eoonomy.  He  was  mdeed, 
the  introducer  of  several  new  modes  of  operating; 
but  he  was  the  inyentor  of  few  instruments.  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  state  of  this  opera- 
lion  at  the  time  Mr.  Hunter  b^an  to  practise 
suigeiy;  and  with  the  exception  of  the  single  ope- 
ration  performed  towards  the  b^inning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  by  Anel,  it  has  been  seen  in 
a  rude  and  defective  state.  Those  who  view 
with  an  impartial  eye,  the  records  of  surgeiy 
previous  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Hunter,  must  be  oon* 
vinced  that  much  of  our  present  success  is  justiy  to 
be  attributed  to  the  labours  of  that  distinguished 
pathologist.  Some  may  here  say,  that  Anel  laid 
the  foundation  of  our  practice ;  but  this,  on  reflec- 
tion, can  hardly  be  admitted,  since,  although  Anel 
did  really  perform  an  operation  similar  to  the  one 
introduced  by  Mr.  Hunter,  yet  his  practice  was 
soon  forgotten,  chiefly,  because  not  ftilly  and 
scientiflcally  explained  even  by  himself.  Mr. 
Hunter,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  that  one  prin- 
cipal cause  of  fisdlure,  was  secondary  heemorrhage, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  Was  occasioned  by  tying 
the  artery  too  near  the  seat  of  disease :  A  morbid 
part  of  the  vessel  was  acted  on,  obliteration  of 
its  canal,  for  reasons  already  explained,  seldom 
took  place.  He  being  convinced,  that  want  of 
success  depended  on  this  cause,  proposed  taking 
up  the  vessel  at  some  distance  from  the  tumour,  at  a 
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pert  where  we  mi^t  naturally  expect  it  to  be  in 
a  healthy  state.  He  acted  on  this  idea,  bat 
although  he  was  rather  more  fortunate  than  those 
who  had'  gone  before  him,  still  he  could  not  boast 
of  complete  success ;  secondary  hsBmorrhage  was  a 
frequent  occurrence ;  still,  therefore,  the  operation 
was  thus  far  defective. 

Mr.  Hunter  was  most  assuredly  the  first  who 
proceeded  on  rational  principles  to  improve  the 
operation;  but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  explain 
why  he  faOed  to  bring  it  to  its  present  perfection. 
In  the  first  operation  which  he  performed,  which 
was  in  the  year  1785,  he  detached  a  considerable 
part  of  the  vessel  from  its  nutrient  twigs,  and  then 
he  tied  four  ligatures  round  the  detached  part,  but 
the  one  farthest  from  the  heart  being  only  pulled 
tig^t,  was  really  the  ligature  which  cut  off  the  cir- 
culation; the  other  three  were  reserve  ligatures. 
This  statement  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  explanation 
why  hasmorrhage  took  place;  and  if  he  afterward 
abandcmed  the  reserve  ligatures,  still  he  gained  but 
littie,  for  he  continued  to  insulate  too  much  of  the 
artery — he  applied  the  thread  on  a  part  deprived 
of  its  circulation. 

Mr.  Hunter's  plan,  therefore,  only  obviated  one 
cause  of  feUure,  that  dependent  on  tying  a  dis- 
eased part  of  the  artery ;  it  left  the  other  causes 
as  liable  to  operate  as  formerly.  But  Mr.  Hun- 
ter did  a  great  service,  by  proving  that  there  is 
tio  propriety  in  touching  the  tumour.     He  showed, 
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ttiat  of  hers^,  the  fystem  ki  cmopetoot  ^  jNmiim 
ito  Fenoval,  after  the  dmaatipn  through  it  wwcivt 
off;  aod  he  dearly  demonBtroted,  that  this  oS&q^  mm 
pnformed  by  the  lymphatics  This,  of  itself  ww 
a  material  pQuit  gp^ined*  Mr.  Huntw  can  readily 
be  •excuBed  for  not  havicig  accomplished  inare» 
when  it  is  remarked,  that  till  after  his  time,  Dr« 
Jones'  experiments  w^^  not  performed.  While, 
therefore,  this  furnishes  an  apology  for  Mr*  Him- 
iesc,  it  leads  me  to  mention  that  Dr.  Jones  and  Dr. 
Thomson,  by  their  ingenious  experimente  on  Ihe 
arteries,  and  fair  deductions  from  these,  have 
hrought  the  operation*  nearly^  we  presume,  to  its 
ukimate  peifection. 

Professor  Scarpa  has  m»de  some  alterations  <mi 
the  Hunterian  mode  of  <^rating,  which  must  be 
Jiext  examined.  A»  his  own  account  of  these  is 
imfficiently  coniuse,  I  shall  make  no  apology  for 
transcribing  his  own  words.  ^^  Of  all  the  st^ps  of  - 
this  operation,  the  following  pointe  deserve  par- 
ifeieular  attention."  .Some  preliminary  obserya- 
lionfi,  as  relating  to  popliteal  aneurism  in  particu- 
lar, I  omit.  ^^  2dly,  The  maimer  of  insulating  the 
artery  from  the  cellular  substance,  with  the  poixvt 
of  the  jGoiger,  nUber  than  with  a  cutting  ii^^tru- 
jsnent,  in  ord^  to  prev^Qt,  in  this  way,  the  divMpii 
of  any  collateral  branch;  and  tiie  insulatii^  the 
artery  only  in  that  place  which  is  required  for  the 
application  of  two  ligatm^es  near  to  each  other, 
and  of  a  cylinder  of  linen  corresponding  exaqtiy 
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to  the  breadth  of  the  point  of  the  finger,  or  a  littie 
more.  Sdly,  The  ligi^c,  by  meam  of  tiro  y^irei&ed 
tmp^  of  cotiv^frient  breadth,  plMed  behmd  and 
toand  the  artery ,  near  to  eadi  other,  with  the  ih^* 
terpOBltiofi  of  a  roll  of  linea  of  a  cylindrical  form, 
between  t^  artery  and  the  knot.  44hly,  The  ex- 
press omission  of  the  ligature  of  reserve.  5thly, 
The  gitii^  the  preference  to  the  single,  rather 
tiiilft  to  the  double^  or  suiigeon's  knot.  6thty,  The 
imremittitig  attention,  during  the  subsequent  cure, 
that  llie  Up*  of  the  wound  do  hot  approach  too 
near;  and  still  more,  that  they  do  not  adhere  to- 
gether, before  the  ligatures  and  the  roll  of  linen 
are  expelled  from  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  and 
tin  the  bottom  of  the  wound  has  risen  nearly  to  a 
level  with  the  integuments.  7thly,  The  timely  in- 
dsion  or  coufnter  opening  in  the  case,  although  it 
is  not  frequent,  of  an  abscess  fOTming  in  the  vi- 
cinity, or  alor^  the  course  of  the  artery,  occasioned 
by  the  portion  <3f  cellular  substance  surrounding 
the  artery  passing  into  mortification.'' 

This  fe  a  correct  outline  of  the  practice  of  the 
Italian  professor;  yet  high  as  his  authority  is,  to 
most  who  are  acquainted  with  Dr.  Jones'  expe- 
riments, many  parts  of  his  practice  must  appear 
objectionable.  What  difference  is  there  between 
a  roll  of  linen  laid  along  the  artery,  and  a  ligature 
ofreserve  placed  loosely  around  its  canal?  The  one 
is  not  more  ii^urioos  than  the  other,  for  the  roll 
of  finen  is  prejuiBdal  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
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of  ovar-acticHi  it  excites.  The  only  way  in  wlddi 
I  can  eompiehend  how  Scarpa  has  saooeededso 
ofken,  is»  by  supposuD^  that  the  rcXl  of  linen  was 
chiefly  ap|£ed  to  the  insulated  and  dead  part  of 
the  artery,  between  the  Bgatores.  Had  it  been 
otherwise^  it  must  haye  been  vame  injurious  than 
it  scans  to  have  been. 

It  has  already  be^i  menticmed,  that  adhesim  is 
a  more  delicate  process  in  arteries,  than  in  other 
parts.  Dr.  Jones'  experiments  show,  that  triYial 
causes  derange  and  prevent  its  completion;  and 
that  no  agent  has  a  more  powerful  tend^M^  to  do 
this,  than  the  excitation  of  ulceration  in  the  yici- 
niiy  of  the  newly  obliterated  artery^  Yet  so  .fiur 
from  wishing  to  avoid  this,  we  are  told  by  Scarpa 
that  our  success  is  to  be  r^ulated  by  procuring 
it.  Where  the  testimony  of  authors  is  so  contra- 
dictory,  who  shall  decide  ? 

Dr.  Jones  appeals  to  carefrilly  performed  ex- 
periments,  and  Scarpa  ranges  in  order  his  long 
train  of  arguments,  and  his  comparative  estimate 
of  success.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered, 
that  Scarpa's  &cts,  observations,  and  conclusions, 
are  all  drawn  from  cases  prior  to  th&  publication  of 
Dr.  Jones'  work,  which  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  seen.  His  success  can,  therefore,  only  be 
compared  with  tiiat  of  tiie  operations  performed 
on  the  original  Hunterian  mode,  w^ch  we  have 
already  seen  was  defective.  When,  consequently, 
we  grant  that  the  mode  of  operating  introduced 
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by  Scarpa,  in  so  far  as  it  wants  the  reserve  liga* 
tore,  and  in  so  far  as  it  preserves  the  wound 
open,  till  all  extraneous  suhstances  are  removed,  is 
better  than  that  of  Hunter,  still  it  is  not  to  be  put 
in  comparison  with  the  mode  at  present  in  use  in 
this  country. 

Till  the  publication  of  Dr.  Jones'  work,  itar- 
geons,  generally,  had  no  very  distinct  notion  of 
the  manner  in  which  die  coats  of  arteries  are 
supplied  with  nourishment.  Few  troubled  them« 
selves  with  such  inquiries;  and  most,  I  believe, 
supposed  that  the  vasa  vasorum  derived  their 
blood  from  the  main  trunk  of  the  artery  itself. 
Dr.  Jones  oorrected  our  ideas  on  this  subject; 
for  he  clearly  demonstrated,  that  the  blood  which 
circulates  in  the  vasa  vasorum  is  obtained  from 
the  neighbouring  branches.  Hence,  if  these  be 
destroy^  although  the  laige  trunk  be  kept  fiill 
of  blood,  the  coats  of  the  vessel  must  die  from 

/ 

want  of  nourishment.  Had  Dr.  Jones  done  no- 
diing  else  than  made  generally  known  the  mode 
by  which  the  vessels  are  nourished^  he  would 
have  performed  a  most  valuable  service  to  surgery. 
Jt  was  too  often  the  practice,  before  his  observa- 
tions were  made  puUic,  to  detach  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  artery,  and  to  apply  the  liga- 
ture round  some  part  of  the  insulated  portion  of 
the  vessel.  His  observations  have  shown  the  im- 
propriety of  this  practice,  which  is  now  generally 
abandoned. 
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We  mm  disturb  die  artery  as  little  aa  fomBABf 
and  we  cither  tie  one  l%atiire  erf*  j^per  t^ifep 
neai  round  it^  or  we  spplj  two  Bgatures,  one  aa 
hi^  np,  and  the  <rther  as  low  down  as  Ihie  yeaad 
has  berai  detadied,  and  ditide  the  artery  in  the 
space  between  them,  as  was  done  by  EtinSy  and 
which  ha»  been,  willi  great  propriety,  lately.re- 
irived  Irfr  Mr.  Abem^y.  Notwithstanding  the 
general  opinion,  that  the  latter  is  the  prefisrafaie 
mode.  Dr.  Jones  has  denu^istrated,  that  whai 
yftaperfy  execoted,  the  sin^e  ligature  is  as  safety 
and  as  certain  as  the  double  one*  The  more  &e^ 
4aent  fiulure  of  the  single,  than  of  the  douUe  li^ 
gstnire,  is  occasioned  by  the  improper  way.  .fin 
which  it  w  Implied.  There  are,  in  fact,  direct 
experiments  to  prove,  that  the  apparent  saperi>> 
ority  of  the  one  over  the  other  is  not  ta  be 
attribnted  to  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  one 
greater  than  that  of  the  other.  When  two  direada 
are  employed,  one  is  put  as  high,  and  the  other 
as  low  as  possible  on  the  ar);ery,  which  is  %hxmi 
Where  tied,  left  adhering  to  its  nutrient  twigs;  but 
when  one  ligature  only  is  used,  it  is  generally 
placed  son^where  on  the  insulated  part  of  thfe 
vesseL  This,  as  has  beetl.  already  explained,  is 
productive  of  secondary  haBmorrhage. 

The  siogle  thread  produces  a  more  copious 
effiosion  of  lymph  liomid  the  artery,  on  Ivhicfa  oilfe 
part  of  the  security  depends,  than  the  double  lig- 
ature,   provided  it   be  passed  round  thie  vesi^el 
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idtihouk  deladiiiDg  it  firom  its  adhesion  to  the  parts 
iatibe'idcinity»  to  a  great^  extent  than  is:  ahso«; 
InMy  requiced  to  aUoi|r  it  to  pass.  AIUiqu^ 
tliiis  be  raed^jr  tnie»  yetas  it  is  mxidb:  more  diffi* 
colt  to  pcrfocm  the.  one  operation  jm^erljr,  thaq 
Hm.  othwV  I  h»iK|  no  wish  to  see  the  sin^e  hgs^ 
pSKte  reyiyedf  enren  now  that  we  are  awajne  of  1^ 
eaofios  ocoaaipning  its  &ilure,  and  can  obidata 
thmou'"^^    .'•■■■ 

. '  iiet  as»  as  recoinmended  by  Mr*  Abemethifv 
eagfloj  two  threads,  sitialU  round,  and  e¥en^ 
wad  kt  these  be  passed  round  the  art^ry^  which 
Is  tp  he  as  little  disturbed,  as  is  compatible  widi 
th^  passage,  and  then  let  one  be  tied  pcetty 
^htiijr  at  the  highei^  point  of  the  vessel,  and 
ilia  other  at  the  lo^^est,  then  cut  the  arfeiy 
through  between  them.  Perhaps  this  may  be  all 
that  in  generally  required  to  procure  oblitera- 
tiqu  of  ^e  canal  of  the  vessel  but  where  the 
ptUient  is  of  an  irritable  habdt,  it  will  be  pcoper 
to  lesion  still  ferther  the  irritation,  by  removing 
ooe  eod  <^  each  ligature ;  and  if  acx^identally 
a;ay  m<H!e  of  the.  artery  should  have  been  insula* 
ted,  than  was  barely  sufficient  to,  permit  of  the 
iippJiolM^ion  of  the  ligatures,  I  would  also,  remove 
tl^fit  portifm  intercepted  between  the  threads. 
7hi9»  in  the  hands  of  a  dexterous  sm^eon,  will 
n0yer  be  required;  but  unfortunately,  all  who 
iipd^rtake  to  operate,  are  not  equally  quidified; 
spine  d<9ta^  a  great  part  of  tlie  vessel,  which,  if 
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left  in  the  wound,  most  prove  as  modi  a  source  of 
irritation  as  the  reserve  ligatures  of  the  andents, 
or  the  linen  roll  of  Scarpa.  The  operation  may 
succeed  in  either  way;  but  unless  there  be  some 
positive  advantage  to  result  from  such  procedure 
it  had  better  be  avoided.  As  a  greater  than  a  jusS 
degi«e  of  irritation  must  prove  injurious,  we  are, 
in  every  instance,  to  endeavour  to  procure  adhe-^ 
sion  of  the  wound  by  the  first  intention.  This  will 
add  materially  to  the  security  of  the  operation. 
Where,  however,  from  the  irritation  of  the  liga^ 
ture,  any  purulent  matter  forms  about  the  artery, 
we  are  immediately  to  enlarge  the  opening,  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  sinuses  round  the  vessel^ 
which  by  detachmg  the  artery  from  its  connexions 
with  the  neighbouring  parts,  tends  to  produce  se-" 
condary  heemorrhage. 

So  soon  as  the  ligature  is  tied  round  the  artery, 
the  tumour  becomes  flaccid  and  ceases  to  pulsate,' 
the  vital  actions  of  the  limb  are  languid,  it  feels 
cold  and  weak,  it  is  benumbed,  and  almost  in  a 
state  of  paralysis.  It  seldom,  however,  remains 
long  in  ibis  condition,  generally  in  a  few  hours  it^ 
begins  to  revive,  and  in  some  time  longer,  its  heat 
is  even  increased  one  or  two  degrees  above  that  of 
the  opposite  limb,  which  is  the  surest  sign  of  the 
success  of  our  operation  j  it  tells  us  forcibly,  that 
the  circulation  is  established  in  its  new  channel, 
and  assures  us,  that  we  have  nothing  now  to  dread 
from  the  limb  dying  for  want  of  nourifdiment.    At 
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fint  when  the  circulation  b^ins  to  be  restored^ 
there  is  a  flensation  of  creeping  in  the  parts  below 
where  the  ligature  is  tied^  or  a  feeling  as  if  odd 
water  had  been  poured  over  the  limb*  Thjs»  in  a 
longer  or  shorter  time^  is  succeeded  by  a  strong 
vibratory  action  of  the  anastomosing  arteries^ 
irfaidi  are  conducting  the  circulation,  but  the  heat 
of  the  member  does  not  become  steady  for  a  week 
or  two* 

Soon  after  llie  operation,  the  tumour  ceases  to 
be  painful/ its  remaining  contents  are  absorbed,  its 
thickened  and  diseased  coats  are  taken  away  by 
Ibe  lymphatics,  very  gradually,  however,  yet  be-» 
fore  the  end  of  the  seventh  week,  if  the  tumour 
has  not  been  very  large,  it  is  materially  reduced 
in  size,  but  for  some  months  it  can  be  distinguished 
as  a  smitll  hard  knob.  In  proportion  to  the  de« 
crease  of  the  tumour  the  oedema  lessens,  and  the 
limb  improves  in  strength. 

Some  surgeons  recommend  after  the  operation, 
that  stimulating  embrocations,  heated  bricks,  or 
bladders  filled  with  hot  water,  be  applied  to  the 
member  dming  the  time  that  it  is  cold,  and.  lan- 
guid in  its  circulation.  This  is  a  most  pernicious 
pncticej  all  that  we  are  really  called  on  to  do,  is 
by  rolling  the  limb  in  flannel,  and  placing  wool  or 
eotton  round  it,  to  prevent  it  from  losing  its  heat. 
If  we  stimulate  the  member,  we  destroy  it.  Who 
would  ever  think,  of  desiring  a  patient  who  has 
fatigued  himself  by  a  long  walk,  to  recruit  himself 
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by  taldi^  a  longer  one.  Any  man  in  his  SBimeBi 
would  consider  sudti  an  advice  as  highly  abonidi 
Why  th^Q,  in  local  debtlity»  call  on  the  liiid»lo 
perfortt  actioiift:  niiich  most  be  fittal  to  it?  Ckve 
most  not  only  be  taken,  not  to  over*excite  Ike 
limb,  bat  we  mnst  even  be  watdiM  to  keep  die 
action  of  tile  system  moderate*  The  prc^Hietip; 
and  absolute  necessity  of  tbis,  will  be  best  enfikrb- 
ed  on  the  mind,  by  pointing  out  the  conseqaenicw 
which  restdted  from  increased  action  of  tibe  i^fns* 
tern,  in  a  person  who  had  been  operated  lDn« ' 

The  patient  was  a  middle  aged  man,  in  whdiii 
the  aneurism  could  evidently  be  traced  to  have 
arisen  fmn '  a  sudden  motion  of  the  knee  joint. 
The  tumour  was  not  laiger  than  a  turkey's  ^gv 
was  perfisctly  circumscribed,  not  very  painful,  and 
was  unaccompanied  with  oedema  of  the  limb  be- 
neath. Under  these  favourable  circumstances,  the 
operation  was  performed,  and  the  person  for  some 
days,  did  extremely  well.  The  functions  of  tlie 
limb  were  restored,  and  the  wound  was  neariy 
healed.  Indeed,  he  continued  to  mend  progres- 
sively, till  the  temperature  of  the  member  was 
&irly  established,  and  till  the  enlarged  anasto- 
mosing arteries  could  be  felt  pulsating,  and  the 
tumour  had  decrea^sed  to  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  e^. 

About  this  time,  from  ^an  accidental  cause 
whibh    need   not   be   specified:*    an   extremely 

*  Mr.  Burns  from  a  feeling  of  delicacy  towards  the  person  who  com- 
mitud  the  bhindev,  does  not  specify  the  cause  -which  produced  the  ^  Im^ 
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irne^uUr  action  of  the  syBtem  was  brought  on, 
attended  with  great  prostration  of  strength,  and 
accompanied  mth  inconscious  discharge  of  his 
uritae  .and  dfeeoes*  His  stools  were  paissed  so  fre^ 
qneatly»  thbt  it  was  almost  impossible  to  keep  him 
dsBOL  and  oamfort&ble*  In  this  state,  he  was  seen 
by  another  surgeon  and  myself  From  the  fre- 
quency.  and .  &ehleness  of  th^  pulse^.the.  urgent 
diaiarhoa».  thie  ra)[)ld;  sinking,  and  thq  facies  hippo- 
oratica,  we  judged  it  proper  to  presmbeia  cordial 
mixture^  and  he  was  likewise  directed  to  take  a 
gralA  of  solid  opiuin,  every  fc«r  or. five  kmirs« 
^  By. these,  the  purging  was  dbiecked  in.  about 
t^ft'liaurBy  but  the  pulse  contiiiued  frequent,  and 
liecamfi  fiiUierf  the  tongue  remained  foul,  and  the 
faieod  iWas,  at.  times^  confused  and  painful.  The 
linodb  which  had  been  operated  on,  felt,  since  the 
induction  of  the  debility,  and  prerious  to  the  use 
of  t1^  stimuli,  cold,  but  he  could  move  it  freely; 
so  Boont  however,  as  the  stimuli  roused  the  system, 
he  oomplained  of  its  being  insufferably  hot.  Tl\is 
inloreased  heat  of  the  limb,  continued  for  about  a 
a  day  and  a  half,  wheii  the  toes  and  part  of  the 
foot  became  of  a  leaden  colour.    In  a  few  hours^ 

guUur  action  of  the  system,"  ts  I  however,  consider  that  without  this  know- 
ledge the  case  is  imperfect,  I  think  it  proper  to  stote  the  fact.  The  pa- 
titBt'a  boweU  halving  become  torpid,  be  was  ordered  a  purge,  to  contain 
some  jalap  and  six  grains  of  calomel.  The  individual  whose  duty  it  was 
to  prepare  the  medicine,  used  in  a  mistake  the  tartar  emetic  instead  of 
thb  calomel,  which  necessarily  had  the  effect  of  violently  exciting  the 
wlkole  syaCMiL^i»£o» 
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the  dark  colour  of  the  toes  had  increased,  they 
were  now  deprived  of  sensation,  and  a  few  vesi- 
cations appeared  on  the  side  of  the  foot.  He 
was  desired  to  apply  cloths  dipped  in  campho- 
rated alcohol  to  the  foot,  and  internally  he  took 
smaU  quantities  of  wine,  together  with  as  muoh 
bark  as  the  stomach  would  bear. 

On  the  following  day  he  felt  better,  his  toes 
had  regained,  in  a  considerable  degree,  their 
feeling,  and  the  vesications  and  discoloration,  on 
the  foot  had  not  extended.  He  continued  to 
mend  during  other  two  days,  when  suddenly,  and 
vsdthout  any  obvious  cause,  his  foot  becaipe  worse, 
his  mind  became  clouded,  his  countenance  anxious, 
his  pulse  sunk,  and  he  lost  all  relish  for  his  food, 
and  was  drenched  in  cold  perspiration.  At  this 
period,  he  was  incapable  of  speaking,  his  breach- 
ing was  laborious,  and  accompanied  with  a  rat- 
tling noise,  his  eyes  were  fixed  and  glazed,  his 
jaw  fallen,  his  limbs  were  cold,  and  a  gangrenous 
slough  had  formed  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  foot. 

The  camphorated  spirit  was  continued  to  the 
foot,  and  as  he  rejected  the  wine,  a  tea  spoonful 
of  tincture  of  cinchona  was  given  occasionally. 
By  persisting  in  the  use  of  this  medicine,  and  by 
adding  to  it  light,  digestible,  and  nourishing  diet, 
mixed  with  small  quantities  of  wine,  there  was,  m 
the  short  space  of  two  days,  a  material  improve- 
ment in  his  situation.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
notes  I  took  of  the  case,  ^Hhe  pulse  has  risen  in 
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Strength,  the  eye  has  brightened,  the  connte- 
nance  is  now  composed,  and  the  mind  is  serene, 
he  eats  with  considerable  relish,  and  has  recovered 
oompletely  his  speech.  The  foot  has  even  put  on 
a  better  appearance,  the  slough  which .  continues 
superficial,  has  not  spread,  the  rest  of  the  foot 
and  toes  are  less  livid,  and  begin  to  recover  their 
warmth  and  sensation ;  he  has  no  pain  in  tiie  limb, 
and  in  every  respect  feels  easier." 

By  perseverance  in  the  same  plan,  the  slough 
separated,  leaving  along  the  edge  of  the  foot  a  sore 
fay  no  means  as  large  as  might  have  been  expect- 
edy  from  the  alarming  appearance  which  the  foot 
afe  one  time  presented.  By  dressing  the  sore  for 
a  few  days  with  warm  dressings,  granulations 
b^an '-  to  form,  but  they  were  never  healthy, 
nor  did  they  ever  make  much  progress.  The 
general  system  had  received  an  irreparable  shock, 
from  which  it  could  never  recover.  After  one 
or  two  weeks  of  protracted  suffering,  he  died; 
yet  before  this  event  took  place,  both  ligatures 
had  come  away,  one  on  the  fourteenth,  and  the 
other  on  the  fifteenth  day,  and  the  wound  had 
healed. 

This  is  a  curious  and>  very  interesting  case. 
Hie  circulation  for  several  days  seemed  to  be  fully 
supported  by  the  anastomosing  vessels.  When  he 
was  seized  with  general  irregular  action,  from  this 
cause,  and  the  diarrhoea,  he  was  reduced  to  the 
last  stage  of  debility,  the  limb  which  had  been 

z 
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operated  on,  being  still  in  a  ticklish  state,  suffered 
more  than  the  rest  pf  the  body.  It  felt  very  cold, 
but  rotmued  its  colour  aii4  motion.  It  did  notap»> 
pear  to  suffer  materially  from  the  delQciency  of 
Uood;  for,  although  more  weakened  than  the  other 
parts,  still  there  appeared  no  tendency  to  gaa* 
grene.  But  when  by  the  stimuli,  which  were  pre* 
scribed  with  a  view  to  support  the  system,  the  .ao#> 
tion  of  the  whole  body  was  increased,  that  of  the 
limb  was  also  augmented;  but  from  th^  preyious 
reduction  of  its  vital  poww,  it  was  incapabie  <tf 
beariDg  a  similar  increase  of  action  as  the  other 
parts;  soon,  therefore,  after  the  use  of  thci  corditd 
mi;Ktiu*e  and  the  opium,  of  which  he  only  took  two 
grains,  it  felt,  to  use  the  patient's  own  exfremion, 
*\  as  hot  as  if  on  fire/^  It  was  at  the  time  these 
medicines  were  administered^  in  a  condition  nearly* 
similar  to  that  of  a  limb  benumbed  with  cold,r*ritg 
vascular  action  was  much  depressed.  When  in 
this  state,  it  was  excited  to  a  d^ree  which  over* 
powered  its  feeble  energy,  just  as  .  would  have 
happened  by  suddenly  heating  a  frost-bitten  mem<* 
ber» 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  translation  of  Professoir 
Scarpa's  work,  by  Mr.  Widiart,  a  case  will  be 
found,  which  corrobprates  what  has  been  stated^ 
respecting  the  induction  of  gangrene  by  vascular 
excitenjient.  The  case  to  which  I  allude^  is  thai 
of  Francis  Ballon.  This  case  is  introduced  hfy 
Mr.  Wishart,  as  illustrative  <tf  gangrene  occuiw 
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ring,  because  the  anastomosiiig  arteries  did  not 
enlarge  to  a  proper  d^ree,  to  cany  on  the  circo- 
lafcion.  From  an  attentive  review  of  his  case,  it 
'  strikes  me,  that  in  it  the  gangrene  was  not  occa- 
sioned by  defieiencf  of  circulation.  The  preemr- 
sors  of  sphacelation  were  not  sach  as  would  have 
taken  place,  had  the  mortification  arisen  firom  want 
of  Uood. 

At  the  time  the  operation  was  performed,  the 
qrntem  was  by  no  means  in  a  very  &vourable  state. 
Tb^p...^  were  »oh  «  tolL  «e  *.B»fl«o. 
more  mischief  than  what  was  apparent.^  M.  Mur» 
sina  says,  <*  the  general  health  of  the  patient  was 
«at  veiy  unfevounAle,  if  we  except  a  sEght  cte- 
gree  of  fever,  with  quickness  of  puke  towMrds 
evenings' '     Yet  such  a  condition  I  would  drisad 
more  than  a  regularly  fi)rmed  hectic.     The  latter, 
experience  has  shown,  wiU  generaOy  disappear, 
wiieQ  we  remove  the  cause  which-  kept  it  up;  but 
tiie  former  render  the  result  of  any  operatic  hi^ 
zardous.     It  is  a  deceitful  and  Insidious  affectum, 
which  without  s^mmg  to  be  connected  with  any 
peculiarity  of  condition,  yet  really  accompanies  a 
state  of  body  which  is  most  unfavourable  for  ope- 
ration.    The  patients  have  an  anxious  counter 
nance,  a  sharpness  oi  feature,  and  an  irritable 
quick  pulse ;  symptoms,  which  stiU  continue  after 
the  operation,  and  which,  in  a  few  days,  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  sudden  alteration  for  the  worse.    Some- 
times the  patient  is  carried  off  by  an  irregular 
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fevert  at  other  times  he  smks  under  an  ohstinat« 
diarrhoea,  accompanied  with  pyrexia  and  delirium, ' 
or  is  worn  out  by  incessant  cough,  restlessness,  and 
want  of  appetite;  or  he  fells  a  prey  to  local  gan- 
grene. I  may  add,  that  I  have  never  seen  any 
treatment  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

The  (^ration  on  Ballon,  performed  in  tbe  Hun* 
terian  mode,  was  followed  by  the  usual  effiect-^re- 
duction  of  the  temperature  of  the  part  below  the 
ligature.  Four  hours  had  just  elapsed,  when  the 
upper  part  of  the  leg  became  warm.  On  the  third 
day,  the  limb,  down  to  the  ankle  joint,  <<was  warm; 
but  the  foot  was  cold,  though  not  without  feeling. 
The  skin  of  the  foot  was  shriveUed,  and  formed 
small  folds.''  Soon  he  complained  of  a  burning 
pain  in  the  w;ound,  and  in  a  short  time  an  equal . 
and  moderate  heat  diffused  itself  over  all  the  lunb^ 
and  was  followed  by  a  gentle  moisture.  The  folds 
on  the  foot  disappeared  as  the  heat  returned,  and 
pressure  on  the  veins  of  the  leg  produced  turgea- 
sence  of  those  below.  These  fects  are  so  strong 
that  they  hardly  require  any  comment.  Do  they 
not  clearly  demonstrate,  that  the  circulation  was 
now  re-established  to  the  very  extreme  points  of 
the  limb?  Of  consequence  gangrene  was  not  now 
to  be  apprehended  from  deficiency  of  blood;  yet 
the  member  was  far  from  being  safe.  On  the  night 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth  day,  he  had  severe 
pain  in  the  limb,  following  the  course  of  the  ves. 
sels,  and  extending  upward  towkrd  the  abdomen; 
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^*the  pulse  at  the  same  time  was  small  and  quickf 
and  the  heat  veiy  great/'  By  a  very  small  dose 
d  the  tinct.  opii,  twice  repeated,  the  symptoms 
were  removed,  ^*  except  a  tmrning  sensation  which 
b^an  in  llie  knee,  and  extended  to  the  sole  of  the 
foot/'  Till  the  eleventh  day  the  patient  mend- 
ed; **  all  the  toes  except  llie  little  one  were  ex- 
tended, and  the  skin  covering  them  and  the 
foot  was  of  natural  colour,  and  warm.  But  to- 
wards evening  of  this  day,  the  back  of  the  foot 
b^an  to  sweU,  and  llie  colour  of  the  skin  be- 
came darker  than  before.  7^  temperature  of 
the  extremity  vhzs  increased  at  this  place^  espe^ 
eiatty  where  the  toes  Jain  the  metatarsal  bones.'* 
This  fieu*  of  itself,  were  it  even  uncorroborated 
by  llie  other  concomitant  circumstances,  would 
be  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact,  that  the  gan- 
grene, in  this  case,  was  not  induced  by  want  of 
blood.  Can  any  one  believe,  that  during  eleven 
dajrs,  the  limb  would  remain  without  circulation, 
and  yet  show  no  tendency  to  gangrene?  in  real- 
ity, .  if  the  cases  in  which  sphacelus  has  taken 
place  from  deficient  circulation,  be  reviewed,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  parts  have  never  reco- 
vered their  natural  heat;  and  it  will  also  be  ob- 
served,  that  the  mortification  ha^  conunenced 
very  shortly  after  the  operation.  ,  Some  may 
say  that  instances  are  on  record,  in  which  mor- 
tification has  taken  place  firom  want  of  blood, 
and  yet  where   the  parts  have  regained  their 
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waitnth  alt^  the  operatioa.  But  this»  in  aoi.fw 
as  I  can  learoi  baa  oaoly  happened  in  those  ctiiw 
where  heated  applicakioiia  hav^  been  bad  t^ 
dourse  to.  And  I  think  I  may  even  go  the 
length  6f  saying,  that  in  these  cases^  so  socNQ/as 
the  substance  imparting  the  heat  has  beeft  r^ 
moved,  the  heat  itself  has. begun  to  be  dissipate 
and  has  soon  been  altogether  lost.  I  need  hardiy 
add,  that  where  the  limb  reoeives  this  .usu^ 
although  it  might,  perhaps,  have  otherwise  ea» 
oaped,  it  will  be  irretrievably  destroyed.  lit  tibe 
caase  cf  Ballon  it  must  have  been  observed^  that 
the  heat  was  restored  by  operations  dependent 
bn  the  vital  actions  of  the  parts,  and  the  limb 
survived  till,  it  was  beyond  the  risk  of  gangreft^, 
irom  deficient  circulation  i-^— His  case  might  eierve 
for  that  of  the  last  patient,  for  the  result  was 
irimilar. 

Notwithstanding  the  use  of  spirituous  embroca^- 
tions,  and  watery  decoctions  of  reputed  antiaeptiie 
herbs  to  the  Hmb,  and  the  internal  use  of  aromas 
tic  infusion  of  baiHk,  laudanum,  and  ether,  the 
^ngrene  spread  to  the  tarsus;  but,  as  in  the 
oase  which  occurred  to  mysdf,  the  slough  CQn<* 
tixHied  superficial,  was  confined  to  the  back  of 
the  foot,  and  began  even  to  separate.  Th^re 
was  in  neither  case,  from  the  extent  of  the  local 
affection,  any  reason  to  expect  a  fatal  is^e»  yet, 
in  both,>  the  constitutional  symptoms  ran  so 
high  as  to  render  ultimate  recovery  altogethw 
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oat  of  the  question.  He  died  about  a  nxHith  after 
the  operation;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark^  that 
from  the  .first  to.the  last  the  toes  remained  free 
fitym  ^angreiiie,  .which  .  instead  of  beginning  at 
^  extreme,  points,  as  it  would  have  done^  had 
it  h^n  .dependent  on.  impaired  circulation,  com- 
menced on  the  back  of  the  foot,  and  proceeded 
vpiward. 

/.  ThJwe,  and  many  other  cases  on  record,  war- 
xaait»  l  think,  the  c(Hiclusion,  that  after  the  ope* 
ration  for  aneurism,  we  have  folly  as  much  to 
dread .  from  oyer-excitement,  as  from  want  of 
blood.  They  also  incontrovertihly  prove,  thiU; 
thai  danger  is  not  at  an  end  so  soon  as  the  circu- 
lation is  fully  established  in  its  new  channel. 
The  Iknb  for  two  or  three  weeks  continues  in  a 
precarious  state.  The  immediate  risk  after  the 
operation,  is  from  want  of  blood;  an  event  which 
will  chiefly  happen  in  old  and .  debilitated  pa« 
tients ;  such  as  no  intelligent  surgeon  would  ope- 
nite  on.  After  this  source  of  danger  is  over, 
there  is  still  another  and  even  greater  to  be 
apprehended  from  excitement,  more  than  the 
Iknb  in  its  weakened  state  is  able  to  bear*  In  the 
hitter,  case,  the  plan  of  treatment  embraces  only 
a. choice  of  difficulties;  what  the  most  judicious 
treatment  may  be,  remains  to  be  determined  by 
fotnre  experience. 

Mr.  Charles  Bell,  in  his  System  of  Operative 
Swg^iy,  describes  another  species  of  gangrene 
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mtesj,  nearer  to  the  heart  than  the  tumour, 
that  advantage  will  arise  from  pasBing  one  on 
the  distal  side  of  the  sac.  This  is  not  a  neV 
opinion,  nor  does  it  now  remain  as  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  It  has  actually  been  put  in  prao^ 
tice,  and  has  failed.  I  cannot  conceive  a  more 
fiatile  idea,  than  to  suppose  that  such  an  opera* 
tion  oould  possibly  tend  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  the  sac.  One  might  readily  believe,  that  it 
may,  by  preventing  the  blood  from  passing  freely 
through  the  tumour,  cause  it  to  enlarge  more 
rapidly  than  before.  That  it  would  occasion  a 
firm  coagulation  of  the  contents  of  the  anemism, 
and  a.  consequent  enlai^ement  of  the  anastomos- 
ing brandies^  and  diversion  of  the  blood  from  the 
tumour,  is  what  one  would  hardly  expect;  and 
least  of  all,  would  any  one  imagine  that  Desault 
would  have  been  the  projector  of  sudi  a  doc^ 
trine,  and  Deschamps  the  first  to  put  it  to  the 
test  of  experiment.  In  doing  this,  the  latter 
had  no  ren^n  to  boast  of  his  dexterity,  nor 
coidd  he  say  more  of  his  success.  Others  who 
have  ventured  to  follow  his  example,  have  not 
^  x>btained  a  more  fortunate  result.  Indeed,  all 
circumstances  considered,  there  is  no  point  in 
Hie  treatment  of  aneurism,  which  ought  to  b^ 
more  decidedly  reprobated  than  this:  it  is  a^bsufd 
in  tibeory,  and  experience  ^proves  that  it  is  nmibus 
in •  eslecution.  .:    ^ 
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Havii^  now  attended  to  the  cure  of  aueurisia 
by  a  fiuigical  operation,  and  haying  alio  pointed 
oat  the  general  causes  of  failure,  arising  from  the 
direct  consequences  of  the  operation,  I  may  next 
mention,  that  the  patient  is  sometimes  cut  off  by 
the  sudden  rupture  of  an  internal  aneurismal  tu- 
mour.  This  would  render  it  a  most  desirable  ob-« 
ject  with  the  surgeon,  to  be  able  to  discover 
whether  an  external  aneurism  was,  or  was  not 
complicated  with  an  internal  one;  but  the  truth 
is,  we  find  great  difficulty  in  detecting  the  e:pst- 
ence  of  the  latter,  which,  when  present,  will  ma- 
terially influence  the  success  of  the  operation. 
Are  we,  therefore,'  on  this  account,  in  every  case, 
to  decline  an  operation,  or  how  are  we  to  pro- 
ceed? I  think  the  only  answer  which  can  be 
given  to  this,  is  to  state  the  results  of  the  opera^ 
tion  in  a  certain  number  of  cases,  and  to  reason 
fi:t)m  the  facts  we  obtain.  This,  Mr.  A.  Cooper 
4^  London,  had  the  goodness  to  communicate  to 
me,  for  insertion  in  an  Essay  on  Aneurism  of  the 
Thoracic  Aorta.  This  list  contains  the  opera- 
tions he  has  performed  for  the  cure  of  extema,l 
aneurisms.  Their  results,  whether  successful 
or  the  reverse,  have  been  impartially  stat^ed,  and 
the  causes  of  failure  mentioned.  This  detail  can- 
not, therefore,  fiul  to  be  read  with  great  interest. 
It  is  intended  to  show,  that  although  internal 
aneurii^n,  may,  in  some  patients,  be  conjoined 
with  external,  that  still  this  combination  is  by  no 
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mean9  so  frequent  as  to  afford  any  reasonable  ob- 
jection to  the  performance  of  an  operation  for  the 
i^emoval  of  the  latter.  The  fact  is,  lliat  unless 
where  an  operation  is  obviously  prohibited  by  the 
unequivocal  existence  of  an  internal  aneurism,  or 
by  that  febrile  state  which  renders  abortive  any 
operation,  we  are,  if  the  patient  be  otherwise  in  a 
fiivourable  condition,  to  attempt  the  cure  of  every 
external  aneurism,  by  operation.  If  the  operation 
prove  sometimes  unsuccessfiil.  from  the  rupture 
of  an  undiscovered  internal  aneurism,  thid  cir- 
cumstance cannot  surely  be  brought  forward  as  .an 
objection  to  the  operation,  or  be  laid  to  the  charge 
of  the  operator.  It  argues  no  neglect  or  defi- 
ciency  on  his  part ;  for  it  may  happen  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  most  intelligent,  as  readily  as  in  that  of 
the  most  ignorant.  It  is  an  event  which  the  most 
consumnmte  knowledge  can  generally  neither  fore- 
see nor  prevent. 

Although  it  would  evidently  be  improper  to  ha- 
zard an  operation  in  a  patient,  in  whom  there .  ex- 
isted symptoms  characteristic  of  an  internal  aneu- 
rism, yet  I  can  confidently  advise,  that  where 
other  circumstances  are  favourable  to  the  attempt, 
we  should  endeavour,  even  where  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  aorta  is  aneurismal,  to  cure 
the  external  disease  by  compression.  This  advice 
is  only,  however,  applicable  to  aneurisms  seated 
about  the  extremities.  At  present,  I  know  a 
gentleman,  who  during  some  months,  watched  a 
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pulsating  tamonr  in  his  ham,  which  was  slowly 
increasing  in  size,  and  imperceptibly  impairing 
the  motions  of  the  limb.  The  characters  of  aneu- 
rism were  so  decidedly  marked,  that  there  could 
be  no  hesitation  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease- 
But  an  operation  was  thought  by  some  to  be  out  of 
the  question,  fi^om  the  probability  of  the  patient's 
^  having  some  affection  of  the  heart.  He  com- 
plained of  a  difficulty  in  breathing  when  he  ex- 
erted himself,  and  he  was  liable  at  times  to  fits  of 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  apd  unpleasant  sensations 
about  the  chest.  He  was  of  a  full  habit  of  body, 
and  had  an  unhealthy  look.  Taking  these 
circumstances  into  consideration,  he  was  .advised 
not  to  submit  to  an  operation.  He  was  directed  to 
live  sparingly,  to  keep  the  circulation  moderate, 
and  the  bowels  very  easy,  and  to  avoid  exertion. 
The  limb  was  rolled  in  a  moderately  tight  ban- 
dage, from  ike  toes  up  along  the  thigh,  the  pres- 
<mre  being  increased  at  the  knee  joinl^  by  a 
compress  applied  over  the  tumour. 

By  persisting  in  this  treatment  for  a  few 
weeks,  the  tumour,  which  had  never  been  larger 
than  a  hen's  egg,  became  pretty  solid.  Ultimately 
it  became  perfectly  firm,  and  ceased  to  pulsate. 
During  the  progress  of  this  case,  the  leg  con- 
tinued to  receive  a  due  supply  of  blood,  and  a 
•new  course  was  established  for  the  .circulation. 
An  artery  about  the  size  of  the  radial  could  now 
be  traced  alonp  the  tendon   of  the  semi-mem- 
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bjranosus  mu&de,  between  it  and  the  firm  tiukiour. 
A  little  above,  and  a  little  below  the  knee  joinli^^ 
this  art^y  ceajsed  to  be  distinguishable.  Its 
ori^  and  terminq.tion  was  obscured  by  the  thiek-t 
ness  of  the  part  which  cover  them,  but  no  one 
could  mistake  its  office. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  coagulation  of 
the  contents  of  the  sac  was  accelerated  by  tihie  band-* 
aging;  and  there  is  almost  a  ceVtainty  that  thifi  pa*^ 
tient  will  never  experience  any  further  inconre-* 
nience  from  this  tumour,  which  has,  in  fact,  no  con- 
aexion  with  the  circulation,  which  is  performed 
altogether  independently  of  the  popliteal  artery. 
But  still  the  risk  is  imminent,  the  affection  of  the 
<^est  is  not  removed,  neither  is  its  nature  ascer* 
teined.  It  may  be  merely  sympathetic,  but  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  it  has  a  more  serious  foundation. 
It  too  nearly  resembles  aortic  aneurism,  not  to  af- 
ford just  cause  for  apprehension.*  His  fate  may, 
perhaps,  be  similar  to  that  of  MacDonald,  operat- 
ed on  by  Mr.  Freer  of  Birmingham.  By  this  gen- 
tl^nan  he  was  cured  of  an  inguinal  aneurism  on 
th^  right  side.  Soon  afterwards  he  perceived  an 
aneurismal  tumour  in  his  left  ham.  This  was  also 
removed  by  an  operation  performed  by  Mr.  An- 
derson, in  the  Glasgow  Infirmary.  To  appear- 
ance the  patient  recovered  most  completely.  Con- 
trary, however,  to  instructions  given  him  on  quit- 

*  TIfis  gentleman  died  about  two  years  aflerward«,  from  the  rupture  of  aa 
aortic  aneurism.— -Ed. 
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ting  the  hospital,  he  engaged  in  the  active  duties 
of  a  game-keeper,— <oontinued  to  improye  in  health 
and  strength ;  but  suddenly  died,  while  leaping  a 
hedge  or  ditch,  firom  the  bursting  of  an  abdominal 
aortic  aneurism. 

The  carotid  artery  seems  to  be  moist  prone  to 
disease  at  the  point  where  it  bifurcates;  here  its 
^Hissu  afierieP^  becomes  frequently  cartilaginous^, 
or  earthy  matter  is  deposited  in  its  structure. 
This  weakens  the  artery,  and  payes  the  way  for 
rupture  of  the  internal  coat  and  ^Vissi^  arterid^* 
feflowed  by  dilatation  of  the  membranous  coat  ami 
esKtemal  corering.  It  lays  the  foundation  of  aneu^ 
rism,  which  is  generally  seated  at  the  biforcaticte 
ef  the  carotid.  I  have  repeatedly,  in  the  detdi' 
subject^  met  with  a  dilatation  of  tbe  common  caPo-* 
tid  and  root  of  tl^  internal  carotid,  forming  a  iqnst 
neatly  a»lai^e  as  a  filbert  nut,  aad  I  have;  twice 
fi^  a  siniilar  state  of  the  yessel  in  the  living  body^ 
In  some  of  the  former  cases,  the  texture  of:  the  ^^. 
tery  was  altered,  but  in  most  of  them  the  dilata^ 
tion  had  takes  place,  independently  of  any  organic 
disease  of  the  coats.  Inthetwo  instacices  in  which 
the  artery  was  enlarged  in  the  liyiHg  sul^ect,  the 
patientfii  ^experienced  no  inccmyenience,  nor .  %9ik 
soHCie  months,  during  which  I  had  an  opportunity^ 
of  seeing  thiefia,  did  tiie  dilatation  seem  to.adyanM« 
-  *  Till  lately,  aneurisnd  of  tbe  carotid  artery  was  a 
most  hc^less  disease.  .  Its  eure  is  a  recent  iny^tir 
tifMi^  'ifiidchfis^cQlisulated  to  ingress  us  with  the 
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great  and  d^ided  superiority  of  modem  over  an- 
citot  surgery.  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Thomp- 
son and  of  Dr.  Jones  had,  indeed^  paved  the  way 
to  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  this  species  of 
aneurism.  Their  observations  clearly  proved  the 
safety  of  including  the  carotid  artery  in  a  ligature. 
Th^  intercepted  the  circulation  of  the  blood  along* 
this  vessel,  yet  neither  the  brain  nor  any  other  part- 
of  importance  suffered;  the  ligature  separated  as 
readily  and  as  easily  as  from  any  other  artery  of 
similar  size.  The  dread  of  the  thread  being  de- 
tached by  the  strong  action  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
vigorous  impulse  of  the  blood  against  it  from  the 
heart,  wias  shown  to  be  without  foundation.  The 
safety  and  practicability  of  tying  this  vessel  waa 
established,  on  the  sure  basis  of  actual  experiments 
It  was  demonstrated  that  the  brain  would  be '  Ailly 
nourished  by  the  vertebral  arteries,  assisted  by 
one  carotid,  a  &ct  which  had,  indeed,  before 
that  time,  been  ascertained  on  the  living  human 
subject. 

All  were  ready  to  admit  these  truths,  but  nonlB 
had  the  resolution  to  act  on  them  in  aneurism  of 
this  vessel.  When  surgeons  were  thus  divided 
between  hope  and  fear,  an  accident  occufced,.  by 
whidi  the  carotid  artery  was  wounded.  Mr. 
Abemethy  saw  the  patient,  and  although  the  cir- 
cumstances  were  by  no  means  &vom*able,  stilly  as 
affording  a  chance  of  recovery,  he  tied  the  vessel. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  man  died^  from  the  exten- 
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sioB  of  mflamubatioa  to  the  membranefi  of  the  brain. 
This  was  an  unfiiyoarable  case,  and  tlie  result  of  the 
experiment  was  rather  against  its  repetition. 

When,  therefore,  Mr.' John  Bell  saw  a  ease  of 
anemism  of  the  carotid  artery,  he  watched  its 
progress,  from  its  slight  beginning  to  its  ultimate 
and  dreadful  issue:*  He  reasoned  about  the  pro^ 
priety  of  operation,  and  decided  on  its  expediency, 
jfmi  allowed  the  period  for  operation  to  pass  by, 
without  haying  made  any  bold  attempt  to  mve 
the  life  of  the  patient.  He  left  her  to  die,  when 
worn  out  by  a  painful  disease,  protracted  during 
the  space  of  six  weeks. 

.  Mr.  Astiey  Cooper  next  balanced  in  his  own 
mind  the  advantages  and  the  risk  of  an  operation. 
From  a  careful  review  of  the  fieu^ts  on  record  re- 
garduog  l^ature  of  the  carotid  artery  and  other 
large  vessels,  he  satisfied  himself  that  although: 
the:  danger  of  operation  was  great,  it  was  still  by 
no  means  equal  to  the  certain  fatality  of  the  dis- 
ease, if  left  to  run  its  course.  He  resolved,  if  he 
should  ever  be  called  to  a  case  of  tiiis  kind,  that 
he  would,  if  other  drcumstances  were  fiaivourable, 
without  delay  perform  an  operation;  for  hazard- 
ons  as  faa  knew  it  must  be,  he  was  convinced  that 
it  was  the  only  remaining  hope  of  the  patient. 
A  case  soon  occurred.  He  carried  into  execution 
his  proposed  plan^T-the  patient  died. .  Yet  he 
was  not  discouraged;  he  persisted  in  his  purpose, 
and  in  the  end  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing 

B  B 
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his  efforts  crowned  witli  suooeBs.  He  grtahliAcd 
wi  indulNtable  grounda,  the  propriety  of  having 
recourse  to  an  operation*  A  review  of  the  cans 
in  which  an  operation  has  been  perfimned,  will 
convince  every  one  that  the  causes  of  fidluve  warn 
not  sudi  as  to  affiect  the  merits  of  the  opmatioB^ 
These  oases  are  to  be.  foond  described  in  the 
Medico  Chirurgieal  TransactiooB,*  in  an  inan* 
gvral  dissertation  on  carotid  aneurism  by  Dr* 
Vose,t  and  in  the  London  Medical  Review.t 

In  no  operation^  m  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
locality  of  the  parts  concerned  more  indispenaa* 
bly  necessary,  that  in  the  case  under  oansidenu 
tkm.  If  the  rituation  of  the  carotid  artery^  in 
the  different  divisions  of  the  neck,  be  remember- 
ed, it  will  be  evident  tiiat  the  difficnlty  in  eapoB- 
ing  and  securing  that  vessel  will  be  greater  or  lesi^ 
according  to  the  part  we  select.  Above  the  point 
of  decussation  of  the  omo-hyoideus  and  the  ster- 
no-mastoid  musdes,  the  artery  is  easily  reached. 
Unfortunately,  however,  it  happens,  that  in  an 
aneurism  of  the  carotid  artery,  especially  if  the 
disease  be  in  any  d^:ree  advanced,  the  sac  de* 
soends  so  low  in  the  neck  that  we  are  obliged  to 
take  up  the  artery  nearer  to  the  clavicle  dian  this 
point.  Here  the  vessel  is  witii  more  difficulty 
got  at,  it  lies  deeper,  and  it  is  now  mcnre  doaely 

*  Medic.  Chinirgicftl  TramMliDiis,  yoI.   lat. 

f  Disputatio  rattK^ogica  dc  ArteriaB  CBrotidit  Animriwiff*      Jaeobus* 
Voae,  F4diu.  1809. 
\  London  Mcdlod  ReTivw,  No.  5»  p.  96. 
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other  importaot  paite.  Inetaidl 
eClunriiig  only  to  divide  the  ddn^  platymaa  irigroir 
desy  and  fiuscia,  we  have  to  dwect  back  flu9  0feer« 
iial  head  of  the  rtefeno-mastoid  muflcla»  whkib^by 
ite  inoGnatioii  forward^  oovem  the  carotid  arterjir 
at  the  lofwet  part  at  the  iiedc  ,  Nor  Ib  this  tho 
mdj  nmwle  we  reqiiiie  to  durplace^  the  stenuok 
tiqrnoideiis  moBt  alM,  in  some  meaaiire,  be^dmWB 
in  fimit  of  the  traehea,  befinre  the  iheath  of  (be 
ifftery  is  brought  into  view. 

What  theie  musdes  have  been  turned  asidei  the 
Aoodi  wh}oh  Gontaini  the  jugular  vdn^  tiie  .catdif 
lid  artery,  and  the  nervns  vaguiv  must  be  otti# 
tioody  opened.  This  is^  sometimes,  not  to  be  ao^ 
aoaiiplished  without  considerable  diffioilty.  When 
Ais  is  ecBdeuted,  the  neaot  point  is  to  aeparats^ 
fdong  a  amall  space^  die  artery  finm  the:  parts  in 
the  vieinityr^  Hie  sioe  and  density  of  the  n^nros 
fagus  render  tiie  separalion  of  it  fimn  tiie  nrterf 
aafev  but  the  detadnnent  of  the  jiigvlaF  yen  isnof; 
4iqually  easily  acooa[iplished«  During  insfaration 
JC  fidls  collapsed,  bnt  daring  aspiration  it;  sweft 
out  fiill  and  tense,  corering  afanost  emppletely  |he 
front  of  the  artery.  The  transitions  from  empti- 
uem  to  jfioflnesB  are  so  nipid,  that  sttfl&ei^tiA  lime  Is 
not  attowMl  to  detadi  it  fi»m  the  earolid*  The 
4[q>erator,  tiietoefore,  feels  a  conunderaUe  difficolty 
in  this  part  of  the  operation ;  pmdence  and  dex- 
terity are  both  required  to  enable  him  to  fiunii^b  it.* 
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Although  this  diffioully  be  perplexing,  /jret  theroiis 
ano^r  upecies  o£  danger,'  whidi^  bebacwe  lew lap- 
parent^  has  been  less  inBnted.on.  .'     :<   -^ . 

:l%e  jugular  vein  is  evident  from  its  size^Iand 
,from  the  colour  of  its  oantents^  injury  o£it  may^ 
tfaerefiire,  be  generally  avoided*  Besides^  its :o£» 
fioe,  is  xiot  so  important  but  that  it  may  bedispras* 
ad'  with.  We  would,,  notwithstanding^  /sarefoliy 
avoid  injury  of  this  vein,  but  if  we  did!  happen  to 
hurt  it,  experience  teaches  us,  that  the  eveat 
would  not  infloeiice  the  success  of  the  operalmn. 
The  firmness  of  the  nervus  vagus  is.its  ptoteioticHl^ 
while  the  dose  connexion  of  the  sympathetic  nerve 
with  the.  f^ine  guards  dt  from  injury.  When,  how* 
ever,,  the  operation  is  performed  low. in  the  neck 
CML  the. left  side,  the  termination  of  ihe^thoraoie 
duct  is  not  so  secure.  It  lies  just  behind  the  ciau- 
rotid^  interposed  between  its  sheath  and  the  isymt 
pathetic  nerve,  and  in  some  sulj^ects^  it  mounts 
pretty  high  in  the  nedc,  before  it  curves  doWn* 
ward:ajoid  outward,  to  join  the  subclavian  vein* 
We  would  most  carefully  avoid  injury  of  this  ves^ 
sel,  yet  its  position  exposes  it  to  be  hurt.' 

.  TTie  nerves,  if  cut, '  will.  Reunite,  and  the  vein, 
if  mjured,  will  transfer  its  drculation  to.some  of 
the  collafceral  branches;  but  the  thoracic  diict. is 
a  vessel  for  which  there  is  no  substitute.*    Its 

*  The  lacteals  generally  anastomose  with  the  lymphatics  of  the  liver  and 
dUiphragtitk^  ■  so  that  eien  where  the  thoracic  duct  IJias  been  obstruct^,'  the 
diyle  hat  continued  to  find  its  way  into  the  blood ;  but  this  is  no  argument 
against  the  general  assertion,  that  tlif  thoracic  duct  is  a  vessel  for  which 
tlie9  is  no  substitute. 
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fimcticpii i  cftmiot  he  dispensedi-with;  it  ixiiiit<  be 
wroidedt  yet  itB  proxiiiiily  to.^^  artery  m  fmnstn 
tiiat  a  rash  operator  may  tear  it  asunder,  *  Hrhile 
detaching  the.  carotid  firom  its  eomteodoiuu  t  It 
is  of  small  size;  its  coats  are  thin: and  traiospa- 
i^ent;.  and  it  is  only  after  a  good  meal,  that  itB 
canal  is  filled  with  a  white  fluid.  The  surgeon 
has,  tfaei^pfbre,  no  monitor,  except  his  previously 
acquired  knowledge,  regarding  the  locality  of 
the  duct,  which  will  teach  him  to  keep  as  mudi 
in  contact  with  the  coats  of  the  vessel  .on  the 
bade  party  as  possible.  A  precaution  equally 
reqiured,  to  prevent  injury  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve,  and  nervous  superfidalis  cordis,  as  of  the 
thoracic  duct- 
It  is  also  necessary  to  remember,  that,  there 
may  be  two  arteries  low  in  the  neck«  In  a  fe^ 
male  cfaild^  I  lately  found  the  left  vertebral  arteiy 
rinng  from  the  ardi  of  the  aorta.  On  the  right 
side  of  .the  same  subject,  the  vertebral  artery 
originated  from  the  subclavian,  along  side  of  the 
carotid  artery,  behind  whidi  it  suddenly  insinua^ 
ted  itself.  It  afterwards  ascended  along  the 
surftce  of  the  rectus  ms^or  anticus,  attadied  to 
the  fffmpathetic  nerve,  till  it  reached  the  thind 
oervical  vertebra.  At  this  part  of  the  neck*  jurt 
a  few  *lines  below  the  bifturcation  of  the  caixytid, 
the  vertebral  arteiy  entered  the  vertebral  canal. 
The  artery  lay  exterior  to  the  sheath  of  the  cer- 
vical vessels  aind  nei'v^;  but  in  its  whole  CQurse 
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i«n  ;|iwitllel  to^  and  immediatdy  bebind  thei jsonl^ 
Vtgm-  oftrotid  «rtet)r.!  .  It  Mrw  neaify  w  }b8^>^m 
llkibai^l  <^agooaeM)uiiL  l  u;;: 

I  oomdm.^B-tD  be  tui  imfiortQiii  wn^'iti 
tha  dkiribiUiQn  6f  the  eervical  vemeli.  it  is  '•nei 
niiidi  .lli^ /Mrgeoa  ought  nevaor  ta  loose  li^t.  o^ 
wliito  operating  about  the  nedc.  In  takinf^:  up 
Hm  cifotid  tattstyi  it  ttigfat  have  Mabannpud 
himi  finr  it  wai  otdy  Kfiaratod  tmm  the  cara^ 
ly  tho  thin  inte^ofted  idieatb«  W0' haira»  Ml 
fifoof  that  tile  oarotid  artery  jnay  be  tiedy  irithw 
Ottt  iofipairiiif  the  funetioiia  of  tii|e  bram^  but  we 
faaM  &o  testfaiiony  that  this  organ'  will  ooafeniioe 
to  (fiecharge  te  aotkma^  if  Ae  rarotai  and  tertoi- 
bral  arteries  on  one  side  be  both  indoded  m*M 
iigaturcu  lit  famng  the  thready  therefore^  itaind 
Ike  carotid,  eare  ought  to  be  takon^  not^  ta  cany 
it  fodiiiid  the  sheath,  because,  vhfle  the  Uga- 
tare  is  kept  between  the  arteiy  and  the  eheath, 
neither  tiie  end  of  the  thoraetc  duoti  nor  the  e^to- 
l^hetic  neryev  nor  the  auperftcial  nerre  of  the 
tieatty  nor  <^  ^vertebral  artery,  can  poasiUy  be 
teeluded* 

Thwe  U  also  anol^her  object  in  remembenng 
Ihts  anomaHy  of  the  t^erteWal  artery*  Had  this 
Wflbol  become  aneurismal,  &e  tumour  produced; 
wmld,  in  almost  every  point,  and  in  every  essen^ 
4iiai  ^^aracter,  have  resetnyed  cai^tid  anewis^il 
Hie  sui^on>  deceived  into  a  beMef,  tiiat  ibe 
disease  was  seated   iti  that  vessel   might   iMive 
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tekaa  U  up;  biii  his. attoniriyneiift  woold  ^han^e 
baen  gnwt,  wheti  he  discovered  that  tightening 
the  ligAtur0  made  no  impratskm  on  the  aac;;  Ihat 
it  still  oQotinued  to  pulaate'  with  equal  vigour  as 
befbref  and  waa  in  no  d^rae  diminished  in  siae* 
WJieOf  tberefona»  the  surgeon  has  veaehed  the 
•heath  of  the  vessels,  he  ought,  unifiMrmlgr,  before 
apewng  it»  to  pness  the  carotid,  between  tibe  fingi^ 
andHiumb^  If  the  pnhwlaon  of  liie  tomeor  be  not 
in  Aia  way  affeotedt  he  will  do  weH  to  pause 
befiNre  he  pass  a  ligatera  around  that  vessek  A 
new  operation  would  be  required,  to  inft^rupt 
tfae  eiroulation  along  llie  vwtebnd  artery* 

iUtbough  this  he  altogether  supposititfous,  stlU 
the  oemrrenoe  is  within  the  range  of  probdbffity) 
wiiat  the  psault  would  be,  no  man  ean  predict. 
liet  AoU  tfaerefon,  anj  operator  forget  that  he 
vmf  meet  with  a  similar  arrangencmst  of  the  ves- 
sels, whflSe  operating  on  the  living  subjeot;  neither 
lot  it  eacape  his  AMN^leetion,  theit  unless  (he  na* 
tan  4^  the  oomplafait  he  carefidlur  aseertatMd,  he 
wSl  ptiofashly  roquare  to  inteeoapt  the  eooxse  ct 
Ae  bleed,  alMig  two  of  Ae  knnge  arteries  belongs 
haig  to  tilie  hraiflu 

In  4Uieurisoi  of  £he  carotid  wtery,  it  as  like- 
wise  pnoper  to  remember,  tiliat  the  common  ea* 
rotid  wteiy  sometimes  dmdes  into  its  external 
and  intwnal  tiwdcs,  viery  low  in  Uie  neck,  even 
o^oaiiie  to  the  sixth  vertioad  vertebea.  New 
it  is  demeoetnatfle,  -that  were  one  of  «tfaese  vessels 
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becomkig  aneuriamal)  there  would  be  n^  neoeik 
niyi  .md  therefore  no  propriety,  in.  taking  up 
bothjriieither  would  it  be  necessary  or  proper  to 
tie  the  common  trunk,  unless  where  the  disease 
wa&  seated  so  low  m  to  requh*e  it.  I  camiot 
point  out  any  character  by  which  it  may  be  as- 
oertainedy  before  b^inning  the  operation^  Hiat 
tiiere  are  two  arteries  in  the  neck;  but  I  tiiink 
that  a  suirgeon  who  is  aware  of  the  possibility  of 
such  an  occurrence,  .may  discover  it  by  pressing 
the  yessel  between  the  finger  and  thumb  before 
tying  iU 

In  r^ard  to  the  general  treatzuent,  previous 
to,  and  after  the  operation,  much  will  not  require 
to  be  said»  Whare  the  patient  is :  young  and  ]de- 
thoric,  with  the  constitution  unbrokenv  it  will 
be  prudent  to  reduce  the  strength  before  opera^ 
ting,  by  occasional  bleedings  conjoined  with 
purging  and  spare  diet  After  operating,  the 
sui^eon  is  to  enjoin  the  strictest  rest,  is  to  avoid 
careiuUy  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  acceterate 
the  circulation,  and  is  only  to  allow  the  lightest 
and  most  digestible  food.  In  fact,  the  most 
rigid  antiphlogistic  reghnen  is  to  be  followed 
out,  and  whenever,  notwithstanding  this,  we 
perceive  any  tendency  to  increased  a<*ion,  pmv 
gatives  are  to  be  employed.  Invariably  the. 
bowels  are  to  be  kept  easy,  and  rather  open, 
which  may  be  done  by  proper  attention  to  diet 
and  the   frequent  use  of  stewed  fruils,    or  by 
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employing  a  solution  of  ttie  super-tartHte  of  potaflt 
for  common  drink.  •'•<:;     « <' 

'  Where  an  anodjme  has  been  required  after  aa 
operation  for  aneurism,  I  haTe  preferred  hyoe* 
cyamus,  provided  it  did  not  disagree  with  the 
stomach.    .  ..it 

I  have  yery  little  to  say  concerning  the  mode  dT 
performing  the  operation  of  tying  the  carotid  kr^ 
tery.  The  patient,  seated  on  a  chakv  is  to  redine 
his  head  on  the  breast  of  an  assistant,  statiding  be* 
hind  him.  Then  the  surgeon  begins  as  'fiur  below 
the  tumour,  as  shaU  leave  a  space  «f  two  mche«.«t 
leasts  iuiwhich  to  cut  between' the  cominanoenient 
of  his  incision  and  the  •  clavide.  At  the  first  stroke 
:0f  Ihe  scalpel,  he  is  to  ;cut  through  ithe  skin  and 
pla^nama  myoides,  then  he  is  to  divide  the  fasda 
.ahHig  titke  course  of  the  anterior  margin. of  the 
^nio-nmstQid  musdc  When  this .  muscle  is  -eo^ 
iposed,  he  is  to  dissect  beneath  it^  turning  it  out- 
ward  tiU  he  reachthe  outer  margin  of  the  stemo^ 
thyroid  musde.  He  is  then  to  raise  that  musd^ 
in  doing  which,  he  will  divide  the  filaments  of  the 
'descendaas-  noni  which  pass  into  it. :  By  a  blunt 
hoekf  th6  stemo-mastoid  musde  is  to  be  pulled 
aside  along  with  the  omo-hyoideus,  toward  the 
acromion,  while,  by  a  similar  instrum^it,  the 
.stemo-hyoid  and  thyroid,  musdes  are  to  be.  drawn 
over  the  trachea.  By  this  displacement  of  the 
musdes,  the  common  sheath  of  the  carotid  arteiy, 
internal  'jugular,  vein,  .and  nerinis  .viagus  wilLffae 

c  c 
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O*  dM  traofaeal  side  of  the  sfaeatfi,  if  Aw 
operation  be  performed  on  the  left  feii^  the  esm^ 
ykagan  \^  be  brought  mlo  Tiew,  corered  hy  the 
ttameMB  «€  tiie  lecdrrent  nerve;  on  either  side^ 
Hi*  Mmift  desoMdete  niMii  will  be  seen  lyiag  on 
tiie  fore  part  of  the  sheath.  A  finger  is  now  to  be 
ttnplofed  %o  prass  nside  the  jugular  vein^  'after 
viiic^  the  idi^alfa  is  to  be  »cra(ohed  through  <a&* 
acUj  0¥W  tbfe  darotid  artefy,  till  a  director  <Min 
be  introduided  betuFeen  Ihenu  Along  tbe  direchMv 
1b&  fiAie«0&  istabe  opened^  avoiding  in  dc&n^  'thki^ 
Injarjr  irifthe  trunk  of  the  nerms  descendims  nofii 
:  i  When  the  AeMi  k  opened  to  *tiie  ^extent  ^ 
dkmt  tiliitBe<-fi>iiiths  of  an  inch,  the  handle  'df^a 
kodpcl  is  to  be  insinuflited  betwreim  tbe«rt^^dtid 
ihe  jugdler  l^iein,  Mtaining  it  Jts  diOMty  ns  posHUA^ 
in^contaotwididieibnsier*  By  pnessing  it  genti^ 
bat  «tendil|f  f(n*wiupd»  and  by  movmg  it  dightiy  up* 
jftnard  and  d0im:«^ard,  w^ile  lite  vein  is  flaccid,  «id 
<dMisfcHig  vMle  it  is  tense,  the  arMiy  wfll  soon  he 
iMaehed  ^Srom  ite  connexion  tidth  1^  tieigfabottt^ 
ing  parte  on  that  aide.  By  sinp^ar  meaens  It  k  tto 
lie  separated  firom  its  4idhemms  on  ti^  tracheal 
aide.  Lsi  aocMiplie^hing  tibi^  neither  violence  ib 
"tibriiMHig  forward  tiie  handle  of  the  scalpel,  nor 
mdeness  in  ptaUing  outward  the  artery  firom  its 
frifeMthy  are  to  be  pemiitted.  Hie  formeft  muf  jn- 
jure  (the  tb«radc  duct»  the  latter,  to  a  cwtainty, 
wffl  ^deistttiy  the  "vascular  iacQiesions  tfi  tiie  tart^ 
^ve  and  Mcnr  ttibe  part  ivfaere  <die  '4hreMte  «tie 
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to  be  fkd,  and  will  tkiur  lay  the  fimndatlQn  q|  iii<<i 
flawBiatiant  6ii|qpiiratiaii»  ai^  secwclaQf  Imwo^ 
liage. 

Wliea  about  half  an  iiH^  of  Uii&  iM^^ 
pM^  iiiwlated»  the  haiMlle  of  tib^  acalfd  k  ta  Im 
wilihdnwEw  and  an  an^irjwwal  hliint  n^edieb  ammd 
with  %  small,,  fimi»  aiod  roun^  donl^e  lig^timii 
is  to  be  passed  beneath  the  ¥«isel,  oairc^  bwHV 
a4  tlM»  9ame  time  tatceo,  niot  to  ineliiii^  aniyn  of  the 
nerves.*  The  ligatures  are  next  to  1^  fepjkr 
lated,  and  <Mie  of  the  threads  is  inunodiaMf  to  bft 
tM  a9  low  down  as  the  iMrtesy  has.  be^  d«4aidieA 
fromite  connexions,  and  the  other  is  to  be  tigU^ 
«ned  as  high  np.  There  will  thi¥»f.  wb«rQ  the  oper 
ration  has  been  properly  performed^  be^  aboi4  totf 
an  inoh  of  the  vessel  intercepted  between  the  1^[^ 
tnros*  If  more  of  tlie  arteiy  be  intercepted  I 
wouldf  fiir  r^asws  stated  in  the  {general  observ% 
tidns  on  aaeurism,  be  indined  to  remnw  a  pwi  of 
it«  This  is  not,  bowever»  watertalt  whrae  i^  small 
portion  has  been  intercepted  between  th^  threads 
especially,  since  it.  has  been  proved  by  Mr%  A^ 
Cooper,  that  it  is  perfi^tly  safi^  to  l^ve  tb»  Yeiset 
without  dividing  it  in  the  interspat^e. 

So  soon  as  the  ligatures  %re  tied»  and  one^  endof 
eaehr  remayedt  the  lips  of  the  woiyid  am  tpbe 


*  In  paMing  the  ligatures,  a  needle  made  of  unalloyed  silTer  is  to  be 
ployed.  Its  flexibility  is  greater  than  when  mixed  with  any  other  metaL 
How,  this  chief  difficulty  in  conveying  the  thread  round  the  Tesael,  arises 
from  the  needle  not  bending  easily ;  but  by  using  a  ne^^  of  pure  silver, 
tint  b  oonsiderably  obviated.     Mr  Abemethy  his  rtooottiMiided  ili  me. 
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biougfat.into  eontact,  and  ratained  so  by  strips  of 
adherire  {disuBter.  The  neck  is  then  to  be  lightly 
dressed,  and  the  patient  removed  to  bed.  There, 
tfr  avoid  ptitting  the  artery  on  the  stareCdi,  when  it 
has<not  been  divided  between  the  ligatores,  which* 
ooght  generally  to'be  done,  it  will  be  advisaUe  for 
khn  to  lie  with  his  head  raised,  and  his  diin  in- 
eiined  to  bis  breast 

'^'  The  precedSng  remarks  on  the  mode  of  operat- 
ing, have  been  delivered  ttom  the  experience  ob^' 
tained  jQx>m  trials  made  on  the  dead  snlgect,  and 
from  the  description  of  the  operations  which  have 
been  performed  on  the  living  body.    As  I  have  ne- 
ver myself  had  an  opportunity  of  performing,  or  of 
seehig  this  operation  performed,  except  on  an  mfe- 
nor  animal,  I  shall  offer  no  i^logy  for  transcribing 
one  of  Mr.  Astley  Cooper's  cases.    It  will-fllustrate 
die  nature  of  the  disease^  the  way  in  which  the 
operation  was  performed,  and  the  after4reatment. 
"  Hmnphrey  Humphreys,  aged  fifty,  who  has 
been  employed  to  carry  loads  of  iron*  as  a  porter, 
observed  six  or  seven  months  ago,  a  tumour,  hav- 
ing a  pulsatory  motion,  and  about  the  size. of  a 
walnut,  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  just  under  the 
angle  of  the  jaw,  and  extending  from  thence  down- 
wards to  the  thyroid  cartilage.     It  viras  a(xx>mpa- 
nied  with  great  pain  on  the  left  side  of  the  head. 


«' 


'The  employment  consists  in  this:— A  collar  of  wood  is  placed  puroujid 
the  nock  and  upon  the  shoulders,  and  be  carries  bars  of  iron  on  each. shoul- 
der thus  protected.*' 
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ivbidi  bewail  about  five  months  ago,  and  viras  at- 
tended with  a  sense  of  pulsatory  motion  m  the 
iMrain.  The  tumour  affected  his  speecl^  so  as;^to 
make  him  extremely  hoarse ;  and  he  had  more  re-' 
cently  a  cough,  attended  with  slight  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  which  seemed  to  be  the  effect  of 
the  pressure  on  the  swelling  of  the  lajyiix.  His 
appetite  was  sometimes  affected  by  it}  for  three  or 
four  days  he  eat  heartily,  and  th^  for  many  lost 
his  relish  for  food.  He  had  a  sense  of  coldness, 
succeeded  by  heat  in  his  left  ear,  and  he  often^  be- 
came sick  when  eating,  but  did  not  vomit.  Upon 
attempting  to  stoop  at  any  time,  from  that  pieriod 
he  had  an  insupportable  feeling,  as  if  his  head 
would  burst;  a  giddiness,  loss  of  sight,  and  almost 
total  insensibility. 

.  •«  The  left  eye,  which  had  for  some  time  he^n 
gradually  closing,  appeared  now  not  half  as  large 
as  the  right ;  yet  its  pow^r  of  vision  was  equally 
perfect. 

-  .^<  A  blister  was  at  this  time  ordered  to  be  ap- 
jXLed  on  tlie  head  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  which  lessen- 
ed his  pain.  A  month  ago  he  applied  another 
¥rith  the  same  relief,  but  it  lasted  only  for  a  few 
daysi  He  continued  to  work  until  the  day  previ- 
ous to  the  operation. 

-  -  ''The  dilatation  of  the  carotid  artery  was  seated 
just,  below,  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  about  the 
acute  angle,  .which  is  made  by  the  great  division 
of  the  common  cai'otid.     The  tumour  was  about 
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tke  Am  of  a  pullet's  egg,  and  j/rnKsmmxA  m  Ihi 
middle. 

<^71ie  pnbatioa  of  the  anewim  oa  tke  da]f(  «ff 
the  operation  wn  remarifiaU^  stamigv  WhoA  Iba 
tae  waa  emptied  by  praawre  on  the  artery  hdkm^ 
the  tanom*  spcang  to  its  oi^ginal  nae  wHh  oaa 
OMrfractioa  of  the  hearts 

*^  I  proposed  to  tie  tiie  qchudou  oarotid  helow 
Iha  dilated  part»  aad  the  operation  was  perforanaA 
at  oae  a'dock,  on  the  twenfy-seoond  of  June,  l9Q8h 
at  Gkiy's  Hospitals 

**  I  began  my  mclsioii  (qpfwaite  the  middla  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage  &on  the  base  of  the  tiw«iaar» 
and  extended  it  to  within  an  indi  of  the  dande 
OB  the  inner  aide  of  the  stemo-mastmd  mmclei 
On  raising  the  maigin  of  this  muscle»  the  omo^ 
hyoidens  could  be  distinctly  seen,  erossis^  ike 
sheath  of  the  vessels^  and  the  nervus  descendeos 
now  was  also  exposed.  I  next  separated  the 
mastoid  from  the  omo-hyoideus  muscle,  and  the 
jilgular  vein  became  apparent,  whidi,  being  dis- 
traded  at  every  expiration,  spiread  itself  o^er  the 
artery.  Drawing  aside  the  vein,  the  par  vagivn 
was  evident^  l3ing  between  it  and  the  carotid  avw 
tery,  but  a  little  to  its  outer  side.  This  nerve 
was  easily  avoided. 

'^*  A  blunt  iron  probe^  constructed  for  th^  pur- 
pose, was  then  passed  under  the  artery,  carryhig 
a  doidi>le  %ature  willi  it.  Two  ligatures  bemg 
dius  conveyed  under  the  artery,  the  lowet  wan 
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kmMdiateSy  tied.  I  Mxt  detaobed  the  flrtery 
from  the  «uiToundmg  parts,  to  tlie  €»tent  of  Ha 
inok  9L\sme  tke  l^m^t  Ugatare,  and  ttken  tied  tlie 
»pyir.  Lwtly,  a  needle  and  thread  were  pasMd 
Ihffottgh  tiie  wtery,  above  one  ligatore,  aiid  Mow 
the  other.  The  division  of  the  arteiy  was  (dMH 
pwlbiuied* 

'^^NelUng  now  reRiaiiied  bM  to  drass  Ate  pa^ 
tient»  and  this  was  done  by  drawing  the  paiti 
together  bf  wdhesive  ^traps^  the  UgaCare  hang- 
ii^  firom  eadi  end  of  the  woimd»  and  by  laying 
Ml  «  piece  of  lint  <ratmned  by  straps  ^  adbenve 
plaster. 

^Bfr.  Vote,  my  dresBer,  whose  sttcMtiM  to 
ite<  cMe  Vas  unpemitted,  and  to  wliose  dMt« 
and  knowledge  many  of  my  patients  have  beMi 
Iriiebted  Ifor  tiieir  recovery,  now  asked  die  pa^ 
tkMt  if  he  experienced  any  nnusmt  senssNJimift 
ttkfmt  the  hetd.  He  answered,  tiiat  for  tii^  first 
time,  smce  two  months  after  the  fonnatieii  <<€ 
Hiee  toaioar^  he  wn  velieved  frem  a  ^^MMssing 
{Mte^  winch  exjtcmded  up  the  left  %miple,  Meom*- 
panied  by  a  vidlrait  <liM%biB^  «ff  all  tbe  arteries 
«r«htttside. 

•  **>  Vhe  pidsBliion  in  tfie  tomoHT  had  not,  h&w* 
lever,  entiepely  oeased,  al^ioi]^  it  w«s  so  much 
ifinltiiriied  as  to  become  ebsoore;  but  It  wtis 
Ml  «l)y  my  ^colleague,  Bfr.  (^mMer,  1^  ifr. 
-Geefge  Yonag,  Vb.  DiAois,  jim.  from  Paiii^ 
who  aoocmipanied  Mr.  Yomig,  by  Dr.  de  Sonsa; 
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»d  ipaay  oChen  who  woe  pn»ait  at  the  open. 
UotL  I  cmdadcd  it  to  be  the  ethtt  cf  Ibe  re^ 
tarn  of  blood  by  the  internal  caioiid  arteiy,  finom 
tfaebrain^  in  confleqiienoe  of  the  free  anastomoos 
whkh  eaiflte  between  the  Uood  ^remds  wiAin  tiie 
dailL  ' 

^*The  patient  was  pot  to  bed  with  his  head 
devated^  and  in  this  eonditimi  he  felt  quite  com- 
jGntable. 

^'  Tbi^e,  p^  nu  Pulse  was  moderate^  ddn  ooolt 
suffered  very  little  pain.  Pokation  in  the  tomonr 
pere^tible,  but  incon^deraUe,  when  ocmtrasled 
with  its  force  before  the  vessel  was  tied. 
^  ^^Ryefp.  nu  Pulse  stronger  and  fuUer,  but  in 
other  reqiectB  as  before;  head  entirely  firee  fiom 
paUb 

^*  Eight,  p.  m.  Pati^it's  pulse  reduced  to  the 
healjtby  standard,  skin  cool;*says  he  feels  no  pain. 

*^  Juiie  ^3dt — Six,  a.  m.  Patient  passed  a  go6d 
night. 

^^  One,  p.  m.  I  saw  the  patient,  he  had  a  sl^it 
cough;  has  had  no  evacuation  since  the  operation; 
pulse  was  not  quicker  than  natural  :> 

"Ten,j9,  m.  The  patient  got  out  <rf  bed  and 
went  to  the  water  closet,  and  had  an  evacuaticm; 

^^  June  £4tfa. — Six,  a.  m.  Pulse  natural;  pulsa^ 
tion  in  the  tumour  continues;'  tumour  soresip^hien 
compressed;  has  become  firml,  for  the  blood  wfalbb 
w^  fluid  in  it  prior  to. .  operadioii>  wd  all  yest^ 


;•■     wx  :  '     .  J*     '     '.  ■    •       '  );.   OJ-V/ 
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day,  is  now  coagulated;  pain  and  a  sense  of  ful- 
ness felt  on  the  right  side  of  the  head. 

"June  25th. — Six,  a.  m.  Patient  says  he  no 
longer  feels  pain  in  any  part;  has  had  a  good 
night;  has  only  one  troublesome  symptom,  viz.  an 
occasional  rattling  in  the  larynx,  from  accumu- 
lated mucus ;  pulse  this  morning  quite  temperate. 

"  Three,  p.  m.  The  tumour  is  considerably 
diminished ;  pulse  moderate ;  no  constitutional  irri- 
tation. 

"  June  26th. — Eight,  a.  m.  Patient  had  a  good 
night ;  pulse  still  moderate ;  skin  cool. 

Eleven,  p.  m.  Still  free  from  any  disagreeable 
symptom. 

"  June  27th. — Seven,  a.  m.  Patient  very  rest- 
less during  the  night;  coughed  much,  and  had 
pain  in  the  head;  spirits  depressed;  pulse  natural. 

"Half-past  one,  p.  m.  Pulse  eighty-four;  feels 
much  better  than  in  the  morning;  has  had  an 
evacuation  from  the  bowels  since  last  night. 

"June  28th. — Seven,  a.  m.  Pulse  natural;  had 
a  tolerable  night ;  bowels  open ;  no  pain. 

One,  p.  m.  I  saw  the  patient;  pulse  eighty-four; 
slight  pulsation  still  to  be  felt  in  the  tumour, 
which  is  much  diminished. 

f*  June  29th. — Pulse  natural,  no  pain;  pulsation 
slill  perceptible;  tumour  so  much  less  that  the 
skin  is  wrinkled  over  it. 

"June  30th. — ^Wound  dressed  the  first  time; 

D  D 
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and  has  united  by  the  first  intention,  as  ikr  as  the 
ligatures  would  permit ;  ha  is  fi^ee  fi^om  irritation. 

<<  July  1st. — Pulse  natural ;  man  tranquil ;  pulsa- 
tioa  very  obscure;  tumour  firm;  he  is  veiyhoawe. 

"July  2d. — ^No  stool;  ordered  opening  medi- 
cine ;  very  hoarse,  so  as  to  speak  only  in  a  loud 
whisper. 

"  July  3d. — ^Pulsation  doubtful ;  man  healthy. 
July  4th. — Groing  on  weD. 
July  5th. — Wound  looks  well ;  man  appeari 
natural ;  but  the  hoarseness  continues. 

"July  6th.-He  is  fi-ee  fix>m  any  symptoms  of 
irritation. 

"July '8th. — Patient  says  the  tumiour  is  now 
only  half  its  size  at  the  time  of  the  operation. 
July  9th. — Ordered  a  poultice. 
July   12th. — Ligature  projecting  more;    and 
much  more  dischai^e  from  the  wound.   . 

"  July  14th. — ^Upper  ligature  came  away,  being 
removed  by  Mr.  Vose. 

"July  15th. — Lower  ligature  came  away,  pul- 
sation very  obscure. 

"July  17th. — ^Man  walked  out  of  his  wardj 
the  tumour  at  this  period  was  reduced  to  less 
than  half  its  size.  The  pulsation  in  it  was  with 
difficidty  perceived;  but  it  continued  until  the 
beginning  of  September ;  at  which  period  all  T^ho 
saw  him  agreed  that  the  pulsation  had  ced&eA^ 
tod  the  tumour  was  then  scStrcely  apparent-     The 
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fii^aJI  and  temporal  arteries  on  the  le|t  ^4^  q^  ^ 
mot  be  felt. 

^*  The  wound  was  a  long  time  in  healing:  first, 
from. a  siniis  in  the  cour^  of  the  ligatures^  an4 
3J^rwai:4  from  a  flupguB  where  the  «jnu8  ha4 
Jbieen  placed. 

<<  The  man  wa9  discharged  sound  on  tl^e  14^ 
day  of  September,  and  returned  to  the  QCCupaiUov 
of  a  porter,  at  Crawsh^ry's  Iron  Wh^f  Thames- 
street. 

<<Near  eight  months  have  now  elapsed  pinc^ 
'^e  operation  was  performed,  and  he  has  retunou 
ed  to  his  former  employment,  withqut  any  diiQi- 
nation  of  his  mental  or  corporeal  ppwers,  except 
the  lessened  action  of  tiie  teiApor$4  ai^d  fe^c^ 
arteries  on  the  side  on  whid^  he  was  opentte^* 
The  tumour  hfis  disappeai:ed,  an0  (te  ha^.  i^Qt 
been  since  subject  to  that  pain  in  ^\\^  he^,  by 
which  he  had  been  so  much  distroi^s^^  prior  t^  tJti^ 
operation/'* 


I  have  now  attended  to  the  relation  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  at  the  side  of  the  neck,  from  the  cla- 
vicle up  to  the  lower  border  of  the  digrastie 
muscle;  but  I  have  still  to  consider  the  situation 

•  Medico  Chirurgicgl  Tnuniactions,  vol.  1.  page  224,  et  acq. 
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and  connexions  of  the  thyroid  ^and.  At  pre- 
sent, I  am  only  to  inquire  into  the  structure, 
connexions,  and  relations  of  this  organ  in  the 
adult,  in  so  &r  as  these  tend  to  illustrate  Ibe 
diseases  of  this  gland,  or  tp  explain  their  effects. 
When  I  afterwards  come  to  treat  of  the  confor- 
mation of  the  neck,  in  the  young  subject,  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  notice  some  other  points  con- 
cerning the  locality  of  the  thyroid  gland  in  the 
early  part  of  life,  and  likewise,  to  deduce  from 
the  facts  to  be  then  stated,  some  practical  conclu- 
sions regarding  the  performance  of  the  operation 
of  bronchotomy. 

The  thyroid  gland  is  a  firm  reddish-looking 
substance,  bearing  a  considerable  resemblance  in 
its  outward  appearance,  to  the  conglobate  glands 
in  the  early  period  of  life,  which,  tc^ether  with 
its  containing  a  number  of  lymphatics,  has  led 
some  to  conjecture,  that  it  l)elonged  to  that*  sys- 
tem. Internally,  numerous  ramifications  of  arte- 
ries, veins,  and  absorbents,  are  traced  branching 
over  small  cells,  filled,  in  the  child,  with  a  turbid 
fluid  of  a  slightly  red  tinge,  but  in  the  decline  of 
life,  containing  a  dusky  yellow  fluid.  These  cells 
do  not  appear  to  communicate  freely  with  each 
other,  since,  by  making  a  section  of  the  gland, 
we  only  empty  those  cells  which  have  been  di- 
vided. 

In  the  human  subject,  the  thyroid  gland  is  ge- 
neraQy  divided  into  two  lobes,  which  are  joined  to 
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each  otibier  by  a  slip,  whidb  crosses  the  trachea  a 
few  lines  below  tiie  cricoid  cartilage.  In  one  in- 
stance, I  saw  this  slip  placed  between  the  trachea 
and  (esophagus;  a  pecaHaritjr  of  confonnation  at 
all  times  to  be  much  dreaded.  Were  this  slip,  so 
situated,  to  become  thickened  and  diseased,  a  ter- 
rible  dysphagia  and  dyspnoea  would  be  induced; 
itfections  which  would  neither  admit  of  alleviation, 
nor  removal  by  art. 

The  th}rroid  gland  lies  a  little  below  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  its  upper  mai^n  being  generally  paral- 
lei  to  the'  second  ring  of  the  trachea.  It  is  co- 
vered  anteriorly,  by  the  stemo-hyoideii  muscles, 
yet  not  completely,  for  between  these,  a  small 
part  of  the  cenfail  slip  is  exposed.  LateraUy, 
the  stemo-thyroideii,  and  omo-hyoideii  muscles, 
lie  over  the  gland,  but  do  not  cover  its  whole 
sur&ce.  The  upper  peak  of  the  lateral  lobe,  where 
it  embraces  the  side  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  peeps 
from  under  these  muscles. 

The  relations  of  the  different  parts  of  the  gland 
to  the  trachea  and  oesophagus,  must  also  be  stu- 
died, otherwise  the  consequences  resulting  from 
disease  of  these  parts,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. These  relations,  however,  will  be  best 
explained,  when  considering  the  diseases  of  the 
thyroid  gland. 

From  the  liberal  supply  of  blood  which  the  thy- 
roid gland  receives,  it  is  liable  to  inflammation, 
which  sometimes  proceeds  to  suppuration.     This 
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rtate  may  be  either  general  or  partiaL  TThe  at^ 
8oes8^  from  the  effect  of  the  amades  aud  &^a,  v$ 
flattened  on  its  anr&eet.it  feds  teaose,  aad  it  h^ 
from  its  mechanical  inAaenoe  09  the  wligacait 
parte,  prodactiye  of  omsiderable  uneaBinesB.  The 
iaeonv^Qienee,  howey^r,  is  greater  or  leas,,  aoow4* 
tag  to  the  part  of  the  gland  wUch  is  affected.  We 
9ball  find,  Ihat  ss^elling  of  the  right  lobe  is  less  in- 
jurious,  than  enlargement  of  either  the  cross  slip 
or  the  left  lobe.  Where  die  disease  is  seated  in 
the  cfoss  slip,  as  it  lies  directly  over  the  tradiecib 
difficulty  in  breathii^  foasiB  the  most  prominent 
feature.  Where  the  left  lobe  is  enlarged,  the  ina- 
bility to  swallow  is  most  complained  of,  but  the 
patient  at  the  saaie  time,  experiences  difficulty  in 
S^hing.  ^ 

Although  the  position  of  the  part  of  the  gland 
which  is  affected,  has  considerable  influence  in  mo- 
difying the  effects  produced,  yet  I  would  not  wish 
to  be  here  understood,  as  representing  that  it  alon)^ 
IS  to  be  taken  into  account.  On  the  contrary,  we 
must  also  view  the  condition  of  the  muscles,  and 
<xther  parts  covering  the  tumour.  The  former  de- 
termines the  nature  of  the  symptoms,  the  latter  re- 
gulates their  severity.  In  some  diseases^  the  &sh 
cia  and  muscles  yield  before  the  swelling.  In 
others  they  resist  its  increase.  In  chronic  affec- 
tions, the  former  takes  place ;  in  acute  the  latter. 
In  bronchocele,  dropsy,  and  scrophulous  enlarge- 
ment, the  difficulty  in  breathing  and  swallowing,  is 
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l09&  vargefRt  tban  in  inflamtntKtioti  or  dchirrtls.  A 
toniiour,  therefore,  of  the  latter  species,  even  of 
ismdl  mtei  occasions  a  great  degree  of  dysf^hagia 
or  d^ncea.  We  search  for  an  explanation  of  the 
difflecdty  in  breathing  being  greater  than  the  diffl- 
cultf  in  swallowing,  in  individual  patients,  and  we 
find  it  ac(3otinted  for,  by  the  position  of  the  part  of 
the  glttnd  affected,  but  we  know  that  aU  the  parte 
tat  the  gland  are  occasionally  swelled,  where  net- 
tbet  tile  breathing  tior  swallowing  are  materially 
impaired.  This  dependis  on  the  condition  of  the 
ftsdd,  and  muscles. 

•  ¥^iM  suppuration  takes  place  in  the  thyroid 
glimd^  the  abscess,  from  the  nattire  of  ito  cover- 
it^  is  long  before  it  bursts.  In  some  instances^ 
before  the  integuments  have  given  way,  the  coUec- 
tii^li  td#  matter  has  been  very  great.  In  one  case 
of  inflammation  of  this  gland,  suppuration  t6ok 
place  in  both  lobes,  pus  continued  to  be  secreted, 
die  ateicess  for  a  lengtti  of  time  enlarged;  the  in- 
teguments slowly  dilating,  till  they  came  to  form  a 
large  j^ouch,  which  hung  over  the  sternum,  con- 
taining sonte  pounds  of  purulent  matteh  At  this 
tinte  jriny  brother  saw  ttie  woniSttt.  The  absc^ 
shoWed  niM  the  least  tlandency  to  burst,  but  hectio 
WM  considerably  advanced.  On  this  account  he 
atfviyed  that  ijt  should  be  punctiU'ed,  and  the  coti- 
tenti» .  drawn  off,  iti  the  manner  recommended  by 
Mr.  Aberttiethy,  in  the  treatnient  of  j^Oas  abscesid. 
To  this  priili'jfk^l,  she  most  positively  refused  her 
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consent.  For. a  fortnight,  therefore,  she  lingered 
on,  each, day  becoming  weaker,  and  each  day  find- 
ing the  difficulty  in  breathing  and  swallowing  in- 
creased. At  last  the  abscess  burst,  and  fully  dis- 
charged its  contents.  So  soon  as  all  the- matter 
was  evacuated,  she  felt  much  relieved:  her  appe- 
tite improved,  and  the  hectic  decreased.  By  re^ 
taining  the  sides  of.  the  cyst  in  contact,  adhesion 
was  promoted,  and  by  attention  to  diet  and  the  use 
of  medicines,  the  discharge  was  kept  moderate, 
and  ultimately  she  was  cured. 

In  the  case  just  described,  the  matter  burst  out- 
wardly, this,  however,  does  not  uniformly  happen ; 
sometimes  the  abscess  opens  into  the  trachea,  and 
at  other  times  it  works  its  way  into  the  (esophagus. 

When  the  thyroid  ,gland  is  inflamed,  the.  means 
usually  employed  for  its  resolution  are  to  be  em- 
ployed. Where  suppuration  takes  place,  from  the 
danger  attending  the  bursting  of  the  absc^s  into 
either  theS  trachea  or  gullet,  it  is  proper  that  it 
should  be  punctured  so  soon  as  we  have  clefurly 
ascertained  that  pus  is  formed.  Where  the  in- 
flammation has  been  simple,  the  wound  heals  rea- 
dily, but  sometimes  the  alFection  of  the  gland  is 
connected  with  a  peculiarity  of  constitution  which 
retards  the  cure.  In  scrophulous  patients,  after 
the  abscess  has  burst,  or  has  been  opened,  an  m- 
duration  and  enlai^ement  of  the  rest  of  the  gland 
is  apt  to  continue.  This  is  to.  be  treated  as  we 
would  other  swellings  of  a  similar  nature. 
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Enlai^ement  of  the  thyroid  gland,  dependent 
on  chronic  inflammation,  is  not  anfrequently  met 
.  with  after  parturition.  This  complaint  occurs  as 
ofien  after  healtliy,  as  after  diseased  labours. 
Without  any  obvious  cause,  and  without  much 
pain,  the  gland  slowly  enlarges,  nor  does  the  tu- 
mour, till  large,  occasion  much  uneasiness.  I  have 
seen  the  swelling,  after  acquiring  the  size  of  a 
small  orange,  remain  for  several  weeks  stationary, 
and  then  begin  to  decrease,  and  continue  to  dimi- 
mdi,  till  at  length  the  gland  recovered  its  natm-al 
.size.  It  has  been  known  to  suppurate.  It  re- 
quires, no  peculiarity  of  treatment. 
'  It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  the  thyroid 
gland  is  naturally  cellular,  and  that  these  cells  are 
.filled  with  a  fluid,  varying  in  its  colour  at  difie- 
rent  periods  of  life.  Sometimes  this  fluid  acca- 
.  mulates  in  an  individual  cell,  giving  rise  to  dropi^ ; 
a  disease  which  is  to  be  distinguished  by  the  per- 
ception of  fluid,  and,  when  the  tumour  is  large  and 
its  coverings  thin,  by  its  transparency  when  exa- 
mined, by  candle-li^t.  The  diagnosis  is,  how- 
ever, more  difficult,  where  the  fluid  is  tinged  with 
blood,  as  has  occurred  both  to  my  brother  and  to 
myself.  Dr.  Monro,  jun.  also  informs  me,  that  he 
has  found  fliis  gland  filled  with  blood,  an  affection 
which  Portal  has  likewise  observed.  This  author, 
when  mentioning  the  various  states  of  the  thyroid 
vessels,  adds,  <^  et  meme  dans  Tinterieur  de  cette 
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g^ande  on  tixmve  qadqoe  fois  noe  mstiere  ncniliey 
comme  da  vrai  sang  Tieneax  nn  pea  eoDcreL'' 

Dropsy  of  the  thjroid  g^and  may  be  cored 
either  by  incinoD,  or  hy  ponctariiig  the  cyst, 
drawing  off  the  fluid,  and  injecting  equal  ports 
of  wine  and  water.  Dr.  Monro,  sen.  mentioiied 
in  his  lectores^  that  he  had  seoi  a  dropsy  in  the 
eoitre  of  the  g^and,  complicated  with  brondio- 
oele  cored  by  a  seUm,  although  the  gjandnhr 
swelling  still  continued.*  Where  it  is  an  ob- 
ject to  avoid  fonning  a  dcabix,  the  fluid  vavf 
be  sometimes  removed,  by  the  application  of  a 
solution  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia  m  cold  water. 

Brondiocele  is  anoth»  affection  of  the  thy- 
roid gland,  whidi  is  firequentiy  met  with.  It 
is  of  a  very  indolent  disposition,  seldom  sup- 
purating, and  often  continuing  for  a  great  length 
of  time,  without  producing  so  much  inconve- 
nience as  might  be  expected,  from  the  size  of 
the  tumour.  In  this  complaint,  the  gland  does 
not  appear  to  be  materially  changed  in  its  tex- 
ture. In  its  healthy  state,  numerous  small  cells 
are  found  in  its  substance,  filled  with  fluid.  In 
bronchocele  these  cells  still  exist,  but  they  are 
greatly  enlarged,  and  they  now  contain  a  ^ary 
fluid,  which,  by  iminersion  in  alcohol,  is  readily 
coagulated.t 

*  Manuscript  notes  taken  by  Dr.  Brown. 

f  Baillie's  Morbid  Anatomy,  Appendix,  p.  29,  and  Baillie*s  Plates,  Fa* 
tibulusy  2d,  Table  1st. 
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Broochocele  is  met  with  in  every  diffeFeB^' 
situation  in  life,  but  it  is  more  frequently  observ-" 
ed  in  some  countries  than  in  others.  In  Switzer*^ 
land,  many  individuals  are  found,  in  whom  the 
mental  ietculties  are  debased  throi^h  every  shade 
to  the  lowest  degree  of  fatuity.  These  crea- 
tures are  called  Cretins.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  Cretins  have  an  enlargement  of  the  thyroid 
g^bnd;  hence  Foder6,*  and  several  other  refect* 
aUe  .authors  ascribe  the  affection  of  the  mind  to 
the  state  of  the  thyroid  g)and.  For  tiiis,  how- 
ever, there  appears  to  be  no  foundation,  smee  the 
mental  faculties-  are  from^  hirtik  weak,  and  in 
many  the  fatuity  is  complete,  where  there  is  no 
enlargement  of  the  thjrroid  gland,  or  where  the 
tnmo«r  is  not  bi^er  than  a  walnut;  a  size  which 
can  have  no  influence  in  retarding  the  drculation 
to,  ot  from  the  brain.  Besides,  we  have  the 
direct  testimony  of  Dr.  Reeve,t  that  in  those 
countries  where  Cretms  are  numerous,  many 
people  of  sound  and  v^oit>us  minds  ha^e  bronohO' 
eele.  Facts,  therefore,  will  lead  us  to  consider  the 
combination  of  bronchocele  and  cretinism  as 
accidental;  nor  shall  we  have  much  hesitation  in 
admitting  this,  when  we  remember,  that  in  some 
parts  of  thii?  country,  bronchocele  is  very  fre- 
quent, where  cretinism  is  seldom  if  ever  met  vrith. 

*  Essai  8ur  le  Goitre,  et  Cretinisme,  par  M.  Fod^r& 
t  Dr.  lUere's  Paper  on  Cretinism,  Edin.  Med.  and  Surreal  Journal, 
▼oL  ▼.  p.  31. 
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Cretinian  k  supposed  by  Pinel,  who  has  very 
dearly  described  this  disease  in  his  woric  on  menr 
tal  derangeionient,  to  arise  from'  the  state  of  tiie 
atmosphere.      Tliis   author    has    observed,    that 
where  cretinii^xi  prevailed,  the  air  was  hot  and  * 
moist;  an  observation  corroborated  by  Dr.  Reeve». 
who  adds,  that  filthiness,  and  n^lect  of  moral 
edqipation,  have  no  smaU  share  in  debasing  the 
fiiculties  of  the  >  mind.     That  these  causes  are  suf- 
ficient to  induce  fatuity  in  its  various  shades,  we 
can  readily  believe,  but  we  know  tliat  bronchocdte- 
may  take    place    without   their   operation.      In 
Derbyshire  the  disease  is  endemic. 

Prosser,  who  has  described  this  complaint,  in- 
forms us,  that  the  tumour  generally  begins  be- 
twei^n  the  eighth  and  twelfth  year,  that  it  enlar- 
ges slowly  during  a  few  years,  till  at  last  it  aug- 
ments pretty  rapidly  in  size,  and  forms  a  bulky 
pendulous  tumour.  The  pain  attendant  on  this 
swelling  is  but  trifling,  and  in  the  incipient  stage 
of  the  complaint,  the  gland  is  compressible  and 
moveable,  but  latterly  it  becomes  dolid,  and  ad- 
heres to  the  neighbouring  parts.* 

This  author,  whose  account  of  the  origin,  pro- 
gress, symptoms  and  termination  of  bronchocele, 
it  is  to  be  r^retted,  is  neither  fiilj,  clear,  nor 
satisfactory,  tells  us,  that  the  tumotu*  generally 
induces  permanent  dyspncea;  that  by  hurrying 
the  breathing,  the  diffictdty  is  augmented,   and 

*  Frosaer,  page  4. 
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where  the  swelling  is  very  large,  it  occasions 
wheezing.  According,  -  however,  to  his  awn  tes- 
timony, these  are  not  uniform  occmrences ;  some- 
times even  where  the  gland  has  heen  much  ^i- 
larged,  the  difficulty  in  breathing  has  been  tri- 
fling. As  he  is  silent  with  respect  to  the  locality 
oi  the  tumour,  and  forgets  to  mention  the  state  of 
the  muscles  in  these  cases,  we  can  only,  from  the 
result  of  other  instances,  conjecture,  that  it  was 
occasioned,  either  by  the  position  of  the  swelling, 
or  by  the  condition  of  the  muscles.  Had  these 
circumstances  been  expUcitly  mentioned,  we 
would,  I' believe,  find  little  difficulty  in  account- 
ing  for  the  diversity  of  effect  produced. 

When  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  gland  are  alone 
affected,  a  fossa  will  be  formed  in  the  fit)nt  of  the 
nedk,  during  each  time  that  the  patient  swallows 
a  mouthful  of  food.  Some  consider  this  as  the 
most  unequivocal  symptom  of  bronchocele,  but  it 
is  not  a  uniform  occurrence.  Indeed,  where  the 
cross  slip  is  equally  enlarged  as  the  lateral  lobes, 
this  hollow  cannot,  and  never  is  distinctly  formed. 
The  resistance  afforded  by  the  tmnour,  prevents 
the  elevation  of  the  laiynx  from  taking  place  in. 
a  due  degree,  and  consequently  only  a  slight  hoL-. 
low  is  produced. 

Where  one  lateral  lobe  is  alone  enlarged  ia 
Inronchocele,  where  it  is  dropsical,  or  where  it 
contains  a  collection  of  inky  fluid;  the  swelling,  by 
its  extension  towards  the  side  of  the  neck,  is.  gen- 
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eralljr  placed  iu  front  of  the  conmoo  carotad  ar* 
tcry;  and  fimn  its  action,  the  tomoary  as  in  eii^ 
lafganaent  of  the  concatenated  glands,  receives  an 
impobey  it  seems  to  pulsate,  it  resembles  anea- 
rism,  but  may  readily  be  distif^ished  frmn  that 
disease. 

As  a  referCTce  to  indiyidnal  cases  is  always  to 
be  preferred  to  general  description,  I  shall,  to 
SliHtrate  some,  pmnts  connected  with  disease  of 
the  thjrroid  ^Umd,  relate  the  foUowii^  case^  whidi 
I  had  an  oppcnrtonitjr  of  examining  a  few  yean 
1^.    The  person,  a  female,  was  fer  advanced 
m  life,  and  the  bronchocele  was  pretty  largie,  the 
right  lobe  of  the  thyroid  ^iand  was  as  large  as  a 
ftU  sized  orange^  elastic,  soft  in  its  consistOM^e, 
and  mufimn  in  its  sm'fece.    In  regard  to  its  posi- 
ticm,  I  may  mention,  that  when  the  head  was  bent 
back,  its  upper  extremity  was  placed  just  tiuree 
finger  breadths  below  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and 
its  termination  was  only  one  finger  breadth  from 
the  clavide.    It  measured  from  above  to  below 
five  finger  breadths.    A  considerable  portion  of 
the  tumour  lay  anterior  to  the  margin  of  the  ster- 
no-mastoid  muscle;  a  part  of  it  was  covered  by 
tibat  muscle,  and  the  rest    extended    backward 
from  beneath  the  muscle,  into  the  triangular  space 
between  the  stemo-mastoid,  the  trapezius,  and  the 
ciavide.      The  tumour  was  moveaUe,  the  skin 
covering  it  was  free  from  discoloration,  and  the 
muscles  were  in  no  degree  rigid. 
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In  the  natural  position  of  the  left  lobe  a  round 
knob  was  perceiyed,  having  apparently  little  con- 
nexion  with  the  general  swelling.  Just  over  the 
cesophagus  another  knob,  about  the  size  of  a  hazel 
nut,  was  distinctly  felt,  and  by  pressure  could  be 
moved  about.  Beneath  the  stemo-mastoid  mus- 
cle the  enlai^ed  gland  was  lobulated  and  clustered 
into  small .  processes,  precisely  resembling  a  chain 
ol  enlarged  concatenated  glands.  Indeed,  had  I 
alone  trusted  to  the  impressions  received  before 
dissection,  I  would  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck  were  actually 
swelled,  and  besides  that  several  of  the  conglobate 
^^ands  placed  behind  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle, 
between  it  and  the  trapezius,  were  also  effected; 
for  into  that  space  processes  from  the  left  lobe  of 
the  thyroid  gland  extended. 
•  When  the  integuments  and  the  fibres  of  the  pla- 
tysma  myoides,  which  were  pale  and  flabby,  were 
removed,  the  cervical  fascia  was  exposed.  It  was 
slightly  thickened,  but  could  hardly  be  said  to  be 
firmer  than  in  its  natural  state.  The  whole  ex- 
tent, however,  of  the  tumour,  was  closely  embrae- 
ed  by  a  firm,  strong,  and  aponeurotic  capsule, 
which  had  very  little  adhesion  to  the  gland. 

Before  examining  further,  the  arteries  and  veins 
oi  the  neck  were  filled  with  wax.  The  following 
are  tiie  notes  taken  at  the  time  I  dissected  the 
body^— 
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^^  On  the  r^;lit  side,  the  ocmiiiKm  carotid  is  eo- 
▼efed  by  the  ttunoiiry  till  it  has  readied  to  the  lend 
of  the  iqyper  margin  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  At 
this  spot  the  tomoar  terminates^  and  here,  finom 
the  tradieal  side  cf  the  external  carotid,  the  up- 
per thyroid  artery  arises.  It  ascends  aloi^  the 
middle  regiaa  of  the  nedc,  till  it  reaches  ojfomto 
to  the  horn  cf  Ihe  os-hyoidesy  which  im]dies  that 
it  is  at  that  part  where  it  is  covered  mer^  by 
the  sldn,  plalysma  myoides,  and  fiisda.  Hafin^ 
reached  this  point  it  hoops  round  the  upper  lliy. 
nrid  vein,  and  Ihen  makes  a  sudden  turn  down 
to  the  thyroid  gland.  It  is  a  vessel  nearly  as 
large  as  the  carotid  itsel£  The  ri^t  inferior 
Ihyroid  artery  is  nearly  as  large,  aad  it  toncfaes 
the  gland  about  two  finger-breadths  above  the 
clavicle,  at  a  part  where  it  is  covered  by  both 
the  stemo-mastoid  and  stemo-thyroid  muscles. 
On  the  left  side  the  arteries  are  not  so  large  as  on 
tiie  right;  but  they  are,  fix)m  the  greater  flatness 
and  extent  of  the  tumour  on  that  side,  more  com- 
pletely covered.  The  veins  over  the  swelling  are 
dilated  and  very  numerous,  but  neither  the  exter- 
nal nor  internal  jugular  veins  are  much  enlarged. 
On  both  sides  the  nervus  vagus  and  sympathetic 
nerves  were  much  pressed  by  the  tumour,  and  on 
both  sides  the  nerves  were  thickened.  I  care- 
fully examined  these  nerves,  and  found  that  the 
medulla  was  not  increased  in  quantity,  it  was  the 
neurilema  alone  which  was  thickened." 
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This  is  a  case  which  may  afford  some  mefiil 
points  to  reflect  on;  it  illustrates  facts  which  ought 
to  be  impressed  on  the  mind  of  every  surgeon;  but 
above  all,  on  the  minds  of  those  :who  are  especially 
in  the  habit  of  performing  operations.  Have  not 
we  seen,  that  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck  promi« 
nences  jutted  out  6rom  the  thyroid  gland?  Has  it 
not  also  be^i  mentioned,  that  previous  to  disseo^ 
tion,  no  one  could  have  suspected  that  these  were 
not  fytmei  by  swelling  of  the  concatenated  glands? 
Let  these  circumstances  be  remembered,  for  they 
are  important,  and  would  have  much  influmice  on 
our  proceedings,  if  called  to  visit  a  patient  in  a 
similar  situation.  I  believe,  also,  that  it  will  assist 
in  explaining  some  of  the  cases  of  bronchocele, 
said  to  have  been  combined  with  swelling  of  the 
lymphatic  glands. 

Had  a  surgeon  been  called  to  examine  the  pre* 
sent  patient  before  death,  he  would,  if  he  had 
foimed  an  opinion  that  the  knobs  on  the  left  side 
of  the  neck  were  really  enlarged  glandulse  conca* 
tenatae,  have  resolved,  without  hesitation,  tiiat  no 
operation  could,  witii  a  prospect  of  success,  have 
been  undertaken.  But  were  he  acquainted  with 
tiie  nature  of  the  disease,  and  had  he  known  that 
the  apparent  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands  was 
truly  a  deception,  arising  from  projections  from 
the  surface  of  the  diseased  thyroid  gland;  and  had 
he  been  aware  that  the  whole  extent  of  the  tumour 
lay  indosed  in  a  capsule,  to  which  it  had  littie 
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adhesioii,  he  migfat,  perhape,  have  heea  indiiied  to 
yiew  the  qaertkm  of  cqpentktt  in  a  different  l^it. 
It  18  proper  to  know  that  ereiy  tomoiir  is  ori- 
ginaBy  contained  in  a  ci^MBole  of  fieria,  provided 
the  sweOing  ariise  finom  enlargement  of  any  ^an- 
dnlar  organ,  and  also  that  the  adhesion-  of  tiie  one 
to  the  otibCT  is,  in  indoloit  tomourB,  Aht aoonrider* 
aUe  length  of  time,  d^ht.    As  die  disease,  hoir«- 
ever,  advances,  the  ciqpsole  and  its  contents  be- 
come Uen^ted  into  an  unseemly  mass;  thqf  are 
completely  incorporated,  and  assume  a  simihv  ap^ 
pearance,  and  ultimately,  from  Ihe  surface  of  Ae 
flheaHi,  projections  shoot  amoi^  the  int»:stice8  of 
the  muscles,  vessels,  and  nerves,  to  whidi  they 
become   intimately  attached^   rendering  the  ex- 
cision of  the  morbid  parts  next  to  impracticable* 
But,  in  the  present  icastance,  no  such  adhesion  had 
taken  place.     Indeed,  the  union  between  the  (»ip- 
sule  and  the  gland  was  so  slight,  that  I  found  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  insinuating  my  finger  be- 
tween the  cyst  and  the  gland,  and  detaclung  the 
one  from  the  other,  till  I  reached  the  thyroid  ar- 
tery, round  which  I  could  most  easily  have  passed 
a  ligature.    With  the  gentlest  effort  with  the  fin- 
ger, I  separated  the  tumour  all  round,  and,  in  suc- 
cession,  touched  the  four  arteries,  and  brought 
into  view  the  jtrachea  and  gullet,  which  were  forc- 
ed so  much  to  the  left  side,  that  the  right  margin 
of  the  former  occupied  what  ought  to  have  been 
the  position  of  the  left  edge,  and  the  (esophagus 
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was.fitiU  forther  disjdaced.  When  in  thi/s  way  I 
had  ase^rtamed  the  practicabiltty  of  extirpatiDg 
this  tamour,  I  made  an  incision  into  its  8ukstanqi9» 
and  found  that  it  presented  preci^y  the  iqi^pear- 
anees  beloi^ing  to  brondiocele. 

It  has  been  proved,  from  the .  inspection  of  the 
connexions  of  the  enlarged  thyroid  gland  in  this 
body,  that  it  mi^t»  ^  ^h  a  possibility  of  a^Fan- 
tage,  have  been  removed  by  operation*  Although 
this  wo^ld  have  been  practicable  in  tim  iiu^tance, 
atill  in  oUiers,  the  tiunpur  may  be  so  situated,  ODid 
.may  have  formed  such  adhesions,  as  to  preclude 
any  attempt  at  extirpation.  The  respiration  and 
swallowing  may  be  both  much  impaired^  and  ever^ 
remedy  may  have  been  tried,  ,and  failed,  eitheir  to 
fcocare  the  absoiption.of  the  tumour,  or  suppu^ra- 
tion.  Under  such  drcumistances,  is  it.  neoessaqr'^ 
to  leave  tiie  patient  to  die  a  n^rable  and  linger- 
ii^  death?  Or  is.  there  any  expedient  which 
may  reasonaUy  be  employed  to  protract  life,  and 
to  render  existence  more  comfortable?  Such  an 
expedient  is  within  our  reach^  ■•  lifha  dissection  of 
tit^ixitm^  proves. its. i^'actieabiliityiOHT^  it  hos 
haeii  mentaonedt  that  .the  uppepitli^id  artery. w«^ 
greatly  eolaiged;  A^  it  was  wm  nearly  equal.  >iii 
size  to  the  x^arot^  and  also  it^  it  lay  very  .oMfc* 
to  the  sorface.  its  eoveriagsi  ;wero  few  ^  and  thin; 
the  pulsation  of  the^art^^  dtrong'  and  distinct* 
Flaced  as  that  vessel  alipost  always. ie^  no.  on^ 
W4)uld  have  experi^ncikl  difficulty  iii.;raf|^      it 
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llie  polHrtioD  iteif  wooU  lie  m  goide,  wli^ 
eoodoct  us  eatSy  and  mfiefy  to  4fae  tokL  No 
nenre  cfuoy  importenoe  woaU  come  in  the  wsf ; 
no  moBde  woold  reqoire  to  be  diqplaoed;  nodeptii 
of  nibfltanoe  to  be  dmded;  no  intricate  diooectioii 
to  be  petfimned*  A  nanall  imMum  would  ca^oae 
tiie  YemeUM^  on  wfaidi  Ae  tanHMBr^  in  a  great  mea- 
wan,  depoified  for  it»  aappart,  It  would  bate 
been  eaejr  to  cany  a  ligatore  roond  diem,  to  inter- 
e^  Ae  flow  of  Mood  to  the  g^d  aboye ;  and  till 
the  inlinior  yesBds  enlaiged,  fhe  tumour  would 
bare  more  fllowly  increased  in  aze*  Not  onfy  %o, 
bat  it  will  sometimes  be  actually  reduced^  and  life 
protracted* 

A  sorgeon  wbo  woidd  dedine  eztirpatii]^  a  laige 
brtmcbocele^  would  have  little  dread  in  tying  tbe 
superior  thyroid  artaies.  Not  thyroid  arteries, 
as  in  healthy  small,  indistinct  in  thehr  pulsation, 
and  requiring^  consequently,  a  more  intricate  dis- 
section to  expose  them,  but  arteries  too  large  to 
be  missed.  I  would  not,  however,  rest  the  ques- 
tion regfirdxo^  the  propriety  of  this  procedure  on 
ecmjecture^  nor  would  I  appeid.to  the  healthy  or 
morbid  conneifiions  of  the  vessels  alone,  to  prove 
tiiat  they  may  be  safely  tied,  when  the  op»«tion 
has  actually  been  performed  on  the  living  subject^ 
and  in  so  far  as  conco^ns  the  tumour,  with  a  &- 
▼ourable  result^  although  we  must  regret  that  the 
patient  died. 

The  operation  to  which  I  alludes  was  perfotmed 
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hy  Mr.  Blizzardy*  idio  tied  the  vterieB  going  to 
aa  enlarged  thyroid  gland,  and  in  a  week  the  to- 
mour  was  reduced  one  third  in  it8  mze.  The  hgi^ 
tores  then  doughed  off  j  repeated  bleeding  took 
flBce  from  the  arteries,  and  by  the  extension  of 
the  hospital  gangrene,  the  carotid  itself  was  laid 
open.  The  patient  died,  yet  this  does  not  mili- 
tate against  the  repetition  of  the  experiment ;  the 
«fUQQe  might  have  happened  from  merely  opening  a 
vein,  and  in  the  confined  air  of  an  unhealthy  hos^ 
pital  has  actually  happened. 

In  brondiocele,  or  in  any  other  indolent  swel- 
ling of  the  thyroid  gland,  which,  by  its  mechanical 
^ect  on  the  trachea  or  gullet,  is  endangering  life; 
it  has  been  diown,  tiiat  the  morbid  parts  may,  if 
not  large,  or  if  they  hare  not  formed  attachments 
to  the  large  vessels  and  nerves,  be  extirpated ;  and 
where  too  big  to  admit  of  extirpation,  its  nutrient 
arteries  may  be  tied.  Mr.  Blizzard's  case  proves 
the  immediate  effect  of  intercejpting  the  blood  j  it 
diows  that  the  tumour  will  decrease  in  size.  We 
can  hardly,  however,  expect  that  in  an  organ 
where  ti]ie  vessels  anastomclse  so  fi'eely,  the  circu- 
lation will  not  be  soon  re-established,  and  the 
swelling  begin  to  enlarge. 

A  tumour,  which  before  its  nutrient  arteries 
were  tied,  was  so  laige,*  that  it  would  have  been 
folly  to  have  attempted  its  excision,  may,  by  de^^ 
priving  it  of  the  circulation  along  the  two  upper 

•  Manttwript  Notes  taken  bj  Dr*  Brown. 
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thyroid  arteri^  be  m  jreduced,,  as  to  allaw  the 
opemXion  to  be  jperformedy  provided  its.  oonneYh 
ioDft  do  not  prohifail  iUSJ&om  interfering.  Xt.jbs 
not,  therefore,  the  immediate  e£Eect  on  the  disease 
which  we  are  to  look  to  in  tying  the  arteriea» 
we  aoe  to  anticipate  the  command  which  it  may 
ultimately  give  us  over  the  tumour;  and  coose** 
quei^y,  where  the  swelling,  although  very  laige^ 
has  not  fonned  adhesion  to  the  large  cervical  vesr 
sels  aiKl  nerves,  we  are  to  urge  the  expediency  i)f 
tying  its  nutrient  arteries,  as  a  prelude  to  otb6r 
proceedings.  .  We  shall  not,  however,  in  br6nctio- 
cele,  have  occasion  often  to  extirpate  the  thyi^ 
gland|>  neither  shall  we  require  in  many  cases>  to 
tie  the  thyroid  arteries.  Before  we  do  either  tlie 
one  or  the  other,  we  must  employ  mope.  leni€»|; 
measnres;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
younger  the  patient,  the  greater  is  the  probability 
of  our  accomplishing  a  cure.  Indeed, .  whefe  the 
disease  has  begun  in  very  young  females,  it  otim 
spontaneously  disappears,  when  the  menstrual 
secretion  is  established.   . 

In  the  treatment  of  bronchocele,  repeated  to- 
pical detraction  of  blood  from  the  tumour,  is 
highly  beneficial.  Electricity  also,  has  sometimes 
a  marked  effect,  but  there  is  no  remedy  which  I 
would  more  strongly  advise,  than  regular  and 
long  continued  friction  over  the  tumour.  By  per- 
severance in  this  plan,  a  bronchocele  treated  in 
London  was  materially  reduced  in  the    course 
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of  six  weeks.  Its  good  effects  I  have  likewise 
witnessed  myself;  and  it  is  a  remedy  highly  re- 
commended by  Girard  in  his  ^'Traite  des  Lou- 
pes?' It  has  also  been  much  used  in  scrophu- 
I6U8  tumours  by  Mr.  Grosvenor  of  Oxford,  and 
by  ftb*.  RufNsel  of  Edinburgh/'*  BHsters  also,  I 
have  employed,  and  found  useful.  Caustic  is 
also  sometimes  empirically  employed  to  destroy 
the  tumour;  but  is  seldom  used  by  regular  prac- 

*  In  employing  friction,  flannel  covered  with  hair  powder  ought  to  be 
used,  and  the  parts  ought  to  be  carefully  rubbed  at  least  three  times  a  day, 
ud  never  for  a  shorter  period  than  twenty  mitintes  endi  time.  By  perstf* 
JFwance  in  this  trtatment,  it  u  sometimes  astonishing  how  much  efifoct  is 
produced  on  even  the  most  obstinate  swellings.  A  gentleman  some  yean 
•gOy  was  cured  by  repeated  blisters  and  friction,  of  a  large  cluster  of  tu- 
IMNnrs  in  the  neck,  which  had  resisted  every  oAer  treatmeot,  and  where 
bllalers  by  themselves,  had  produced  no  diminutioa  in  their  site.  The 
glandular  swellings  in  this  case,  originated  Arom  a  rawness  of  the  tonsils 
and  fimces.  This  was  not  dependent  on  any  specific  disease.  Many  local 
'Mmedies,  were^  without  advantage,  applied  to  the  throat,  and  the  neck 
WW . frequently  blistered;  still  the  complaint  gained  ground;  the  debility 
Increased,  and  the  patient  was  at  length  informed,  that  he  had  but  a  short 
tiiiie  to  live.  While  in  this  situation,  an  empiric  was  recommended  to 
hiai,  fta  very  successful  in  the  treatment  of  similai'  cases.  By  his  advice, 
he  was  removed  to  the  country.  A  large  blister  was  applied  over  the 
ietilsrged  glands,  and  so  sooA  as  it  rose,  the  practitioner  cut  away  the  sepa- 
mcd  cuticle,  and  briskly  nibbed  the  inflamed  surfiice  with  coarse  tow. 
Him  he  allowed  the  sore  to  heal;  when  this  was  accomplished,  pother 
blister  was  applied,  and  treated  In  a  similar  manner.  This  rude  treatment, 
to  which  he  occasionally  added  the  use  of  purgatives,  was  persevered  in 
during  a  length  of  time.  Under  it  the  tumours  slowly  decreased ;  the  ex- 
tofiation  of  the  tonsils  and  fkuces  lessened,  and  after  a  l^w  months,  all 
trace  of  disease  was  removed. 

-  -About  six  yean  afterwanb,  the  gentleman  died  of  a  complaint,  altoge> 
ther- unconnected  with  the  primary  disease. 

This  case  promised  but  little;  the  patient,  when  he  put  himself  under 
the  care  of  the  empiric,  had  almost  no  hope  of  recovery ;  thai  diseaso  was 
gaining  ground,  and  every  remedy  which  reflection  eould  devMe^'had  in 
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titianeny  although  reoommended  by  Ceknis.^  It  is 
«aid  to  have  succeeded  where  every  thing  else  has 
fiuled.  Mr.  T.  Blizzard,  I  am  informed,  recom- 
mends the  application  of  a  gum  plaster,  which,  fixmi 
its  efficacy  in  otlier  indolent  tumours,  I  can  readily 
belicFe,  may  be  advantageous  in  bronchocele.  I 
have  also  seen  good  effects  from  friction,  with  an 
ointment  composed  of  one  ounce  ung.  hyd.  to  one 
drachm  camphor. 

In  Switzerland,  great  reliance  is  placed  on  the 
use  of  burnt  sponge  in  the  cure  of  bronchocele,  and 
various  formulae  are  in  repute.  I  have  seen  it  em^ 
ployed,  but  cannot  say  that  I  ever  observed  any  ef- 
fect from  it,  even  where  conjoined  with  mercurial 
preparations.  I  would  give  nearly  tiie  same  opinion, 
of  all  internal  remedies  which  are  used  as  specifics 
in  this  disease.  I  would  place  my  dependence  on 
local  applications,  and  such  remedies  as  tend  to 
keep  the  action  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  r^ular. 
In  two  cases  of  bronchocele  related  by  Dr.  Clarke, 
the  patients  were  cured  by  "the  steady  use  of  the 
compound  plaster  of  ammoniac  and  mercury,  con- 
joined with  the  internal  exhibition  of  the  burnt 
sponge,  and  occasional  purgatives."t 

vain  been  tried.  •  Even  the  very  medicines  which  ultimfttely  effected  *  curey 
had  been  employed,  but  from  not  being  duly  persisted  in,  nor  sufficiently 
far  pushed,  they  had  failed.  This  affords  a  useful  lesson ;  it  holds  up  to  our 
view,  that  temporizing  treatment  will  not  succeed  in  obstinate  eases ;  there 
the  most  vigorous,  and  what  mistaken  humanity  would  term  hanh  nea* 
■ures,  must  be  adopted.     Such  alone  will  overcome  the  morbid  actioil* 

*  Celtus,  lib.  vii.  cap.  13. 

t  Edinburgh  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  iv.  p.  26a 
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Carcinoma,  and  fungus  heematodes,  are  also  af- 
fections to  which  the  thyroid  gland  is  subject.  In 
oardnoma,  the  gland  without  any  obvious  cause, 
but  sometimes  after  a  blow  in  the  neck,  begins  to 
enlarge.  The  tumour  increases  slowly  in  size,  is 
irregular  on  its  sur&ce,  and  of  a  stony  hardness, 
and  from  the  first  the  pain  is  acute  and  lancinat- 
iBg,  extending  chiefly  upward  along  the  neck. 
The  breathing  and  swallowing  are  greatly  affect- 
ed^  the  one,  however,  genendly  more  than  the 
other,  according  to  the  part  of  the  gland  which  is 
diseased.  The  muscles  are  rigid;  tiiey  are  firmly 
fixed  to  the  tumour,  and  in  the  latter  stage,  the  in- 
teguments are  matted  and  puckered,  which  never 
happens  in  even  the  lai^est  bronchocele.  .  A  sa- 
nies fluid  sometimes  collects  in  cysts,  near  to  the 
sorfiBtce;  these  enlarge  and  force  back  J;he  mass  of 
the  tumour  against  the  parts  behind;  the  patient 
suffers  the  greatest  distress,  for  he  can  hardly 
bineatiie,  and  as  to  swallowing  any  thing  but  flu- 
idsy  it  is  out  of  his  power.  When  seemingly  about 
to  die,  the  most  prominent  of  the  sacs  gives  way,  a 
small  dischai^e  of  bloody  ichorous  matter  relieves 
for  a  short  time,  but  the  symptoms  soon  recur,  and 
are  relieved  by  the  successive  bursting  of  the 
cpsts,  till  at  length  even  that  ceases  to  relieve. 

Widow  M*Leod,  a  poor  woman  above  sixty 
years  of  age,  ascribed  the  beginning  of  a  tumour 
of  the  thyroid  gland,  "  to  a  stress,^'  to  use  her  own 
expression,  <*of  the  neck,"  which  had  taken  plaee 
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neariy  thirty  years  before.  During  all  that  time, 
ibe  oanied  a  tomotir  about  with  her,  not  prodne** 
tire  of  very  great  uneasiness,  yet  still  disturbii^ 
her^  Latterly,  die  swdling  increased  very  Ta* 
pl(Uy,  and  withoiit  any  apparent  cause,  enlaiged 
to  aodi  a  mWj  as  besides  producing  a  great  de«- 
gree  of  defonnity,  to  endanger  her  life*  The  stale 
of  the  tomoor  at  that  time,  I  do  not  very  fiilfy 
know,  bat  her  surgeons  were  much  astonished, 
when  she  tdd  them  shortly  afterwards,  that  Am 
sweUing  was  gone;  they  mquired  how  that  had 
taken  {dace,  and  were  in£onned,  that  it  had  been 
occasioned  by  the  bursting  of  the  skin,  and  sub- 
sequent dischai^  of  a  small  quantity  of  Uoody 
serum. 

T%ey,  like  the  patient,  flattered  themselves  that 
the  cure  would  soon  be  complete.  At  the  disk 
tance  of  six  months  after  that  occurrence,  the  wo- 
man came  to  show  me  the  tumour,  which  had  re- 
turned, and  was  now  worse  than  ever*  For  two 
nights  before  I  saw  her  she  had  been  unaMe  to  fie 
in  the  recumb^tit  position,  or  even  to  procure  sleep 
in  any  posture.  She  was  in  constant  uneasiness, 
tormented  with  a  tension  and  confusion  in  her 
head,  and  worn  out  with  apprehension  of  suffoca- 
tion. She  neither  knew  to  whom  to  apply  for  re- 
liefi  nor  what  to  do  to  jwocure  a  momentary  re- 
spite from  suffering.  She  could  not  fetch  her 
breath  without  dreadful  gasping,  neither  could  she 
8walk)w  till  after  tedious  mastication,  and  ev&k 
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then  tiie  morsel  was  thrust  o\rer  with,  fear  and. 
trembling,  for  die  verily  belie¥ed  that  some  tune 
or  other  it  would  ehc^e  her. 

The  expression  of  her  sofiiised  purple  oounte- 
aance  was  characteristic  of  keen  anxiety  about  her 
fate;  she  dreaded  the  stn:^les  for  breath  which, 
she  soon  felt  she  would  be  obliged  to  make»  if 
something  was  not  done  to  remove  the  tumour. 
No  one  could,  however,  hold  out  any  prospect  of 
tiiia  kind,  nor  afford  her  more  consolation  than  a 
promise,  that  in  the  eventful  period  to  which  her 
disease  was  drawing,  every  thing  would  be  done 
which  it  was  possible  to  accomplish  to  relieve  her* 

When  I  saw  her  the  tumour  jutted  out,  aa  big  aa 
the  fist  on  the  left  side,  and  it  felt  as  hard  wa  a 
stone.  On  the  front  of  the  neck  there  was  an  ugly 
puckered  sinus,  just  over  the  cross  slip  of  the  thy-* 
roid  gland,  from  which  a  bloody  ichor  was  dJA-^ 
charged,  and  she  always  felt  easiest  when  this  d^ 
charge  was  most  profuse.  The  tumour  on  the 
right  side  was  as  large,  but  more  flattened  than  on 
the  opposite,  and  on  the  outer  edge  of  it  the  ca- 
mtid  artery  was  felt^  quite  superficial,  labouring 
witii  rapid  motion,  aod  hard  and  firm  as  a  cord. 
Dk  formed,  when  dilatcTd,  a  rope  about  the  size  <^ 
the  little  finger.  On  the  opposite  side,  the  artery 
was  also  pushed  outward,  though  not  to  the  same 
extent.  It  felt  deeper,  and  was  more  restrained 
in  its  action.  The  tumour  was  productive  of 
dreadful  irritation    above    the    larynx,    inducing 
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serere  and  reiterated  fits  of  cou^tang^  dming 
which  die  said  **  her  head  seeined  ready  to  burBt,'* 
and  the  eyes  to  start  fixMn  thdr  sodcets. 

Various  medidnes  were  tried,  but  the  only  re- 
lief  die  obtained,  was  firom  large  doses  of  the  am- 
moniated  tincture  of  opium. 

She  continued  duitng  some  months  gradually 
becoming  worse,  and  at  length  died  in  dreadful 
agony. 

Cki  inspecting  the*body,  the  thyroid  gland  was 
found  to  be  much  enlarged*  Oi  the  right  side 
there  were  several  pretty  large  cj^sts  attached  to 
the  gland,  fiUed  with  bloody  serum,  and  studded 
oyer  on  iheir  imier  surfaces  with  little  cartilagin- 
ous knobs*  On  this  side,  the  internal  jugular  vein, 
fi*om  a  little  below  the  angle  of  the  jaw  down. to 
near  the  chest,  was  completely  obliterated.  The 
blood  was  sent  across  to  the  opposite  vein  by  a 
large  communicating  vessel  which  ran  parallel  U> 
the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone.  The  substance  of  the 
i^rmpathetic  and  eighth  pair  of  nerves  was  thicb>^ 
^led  and  indurated,  and  the  trachea  and  larynx 
were  flattened  by  the  pressure  of  the  tumour*: 
The  substance  of  the  tumour  itself  was  distinctly 
carcinomatous.  The  membranous  intersections^ 
and  the  softer  texture  of  this  disease,  were  too 
characteristic  of  its  nature  to  be  mistaken. 

From  the  description  of  the  spongoid  tumour 
given  by  ipy  brother,*  and  of  the  fungus  hsema-^ 

*  Dissertations  on  Infiammation,  by  John  Burns,  ¥oU  2^ 
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todes  by  Mr.  Hey,*  we  leam  that  the  disease  be- 
gms  with  a  small  colourless  swelling,  elastic  when 
touched,  firmer  the  deeper  it  is  seated,  and  which, 
if  covered  by  a  fascia,  is  very  tense.  As  the  tu- 
mour increases,  it  acquires  more  and  more  of  its 
characteristic  trait,  it  becomes  more  elastic  than 
formerly,  generally  projects  more  at  some  points 
than  at  others,  and  seems  to  contain  within  it  a 
quantity  of  fluid.  This  is,  however,  a  deception ; 
from  a  puncture,  only  a  very  small  portion  of  bloody 
ichor  issues,  a  quantity  so  immaterial  as  not  to  les- 
sen the  size  of  the  swelUng. 

The  prominent  points  are  the  most  elastic,  are 
covered  with  the  most  diseased  integuments,  and 
are  generally  marked  with  small  varicose  veins, 
frY>m  which  they  derive  a  bluish  livid  colour.  Be- 
neath these  diseased  mteguments  the  rudiments  of 
fimgi  are  placed;  this  being  a  complaint  in  which 
there  is  a  disposition  to  form  fungus,  previous  to 
the  bursting  of  the  skin.  The  fungi  are  darker 
coloured  than  the  rest  of  the  tumour,  which  con- 
sists of  a  light  grayish,  medullary  looking  substance, 
disposed  in  irregular  cells,  which  are  formed  by 
laminse,  arising  either  from  the  bursse  of  the  joints, 
from  a  fascia  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  from  the 
periosteum  of  the  bones  themselves.  Where  the 
tumour  has  existed  for  a  length,  of  time,  the  parts 
in  the  vicinity  come  to  suffer.  The  bones  are  soft- 
ened, their  cancelli  are  removed,  and  their  place 

*  OtMwnrations  in  Surgery,  by  Mr.  Hey. 
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ifapplied  by  a  soft  mass  of  cineritous Jooldng  mat* 
ter;  the  maseles  are  entirely  changed,  they  lose 
completely  their  fibrous  texture,  but  th^  still  retain 
their  shape.  They  are  either  of  a  dusky  white  or 
Iwrown  colour. 

When  the  integuments  over  a  protuberance  burst, 
a  small  quantity  of  bloody  ichor  is  discharged,  a 
Amgus  rapidly  sprouts  from  the  orifice,  over  the 
ttiargin  of  which  it  is  soon  folded.  From  the  snr*- 
&ce  of  this  fhligus  a  profuse  haemorrhage  frequently 
takes  place,  and  at  all  times  it  is  smeared  oyer  with 
a  film  of  bloody  lymph* 

About  this  time  the  patient  begins  to  suffer  fi!om 
hectic;  formerly  his  nights  had  been  restless,  ow, 
ing  to  the  acuteness  of  the  pain;  now  he  is  pre^ 
rented  from  slee{»ng  by  the  febrile  exacerbatioiis^ 
equally  as  by  the  local  pain;  and  now  the  Ijon- 
phatic  glands  begin  to  swell.  They  assume  the 
same  morbid  condition,  but  the  secondary  affec- 
tion is  more  rapid  in  its  progress  than  the  pri- 
mary. 

I  have  thus  detailed  the  general  appearances 
presented  by  fungus  hsBmatodes,  a  disease,  which, 
although  fully  established  to  be  altogether  differ- 
ent from  cancer,  is  yet,  perhaps,  not  perfectly  un- 
derstood. There  are  several  of  its  features  with 
which  we  are  by  no  means  familiar;  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  its  more  common  character,  but 
many  of  its  modifications,  I  am  fully  persuaded, 
remain  to  be  demonstrated.    Mr.  Wardrop,  in  his 
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Ittte  work  on  Fungus  Hoematodes,  has  very  accu« 
rstely  pcnnted  out  the  differences  m  texture  in  car- 
cinoma  and  this  disease;  he  has  shown  them  to  be 
very  cUssimilar.  This  is  one  step  gained,  but 
there  still  remain  important  matters  for  investiga* 
tion;  we  have  yet  to  learn  wherein  oenoer  and 
fungus  hssmatodes  differ  in  their  external  appear- 
ances; we  have  also  to  ascertain  whether  these 
tsR>  diseases  can,  or  ever  do  exist  at  the  same  time 
in  different  parts  of  the  same  hodyf  or  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  oi^an;  we  have  also  to  inquire 
whether  fungus  hsematodes,  and  medullary  sar«- 
oomse  be  identically  the  same  diseases,  or  whether 
liiey  are  really  dissimilar  in  their  nqture. 

These  are  points  of  cousiderable  consequence, 
and  were  we  able  to  solve  them,  it  would  mate- 
rially improve  our  knowledge,  not  only  of  these 
complaints,  but  it  would  also  elucidate  the  doc« 
trine  of  tumours  in  general.  Unfortunately,  how* 
ever,  we  are  hanUy  poBsessed  of  a  sufficient  num. 
ber  of  &cts,  to  decide  on  any  of  these  questions. 
What  Utile  information  we  have  obtained  from  the 
inspection  of  these  diseases  in  the  living  body,  and 
from  the  examination  of  the  morbid  parts  after 
death,  I  shall  shortly  detail.  I  cannot,  however^ 
do  this,  without  makii^  an  apdc^  for  their  in- 
sufficiency ;  indeed,  they  are  more  to  be  consider- 
ed as  hints  to  future  observers,  than  as  affording 
any  very  defined  idea  of  the  subjects  in  question. 
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•  In  carcinoma,  the  tumour  is  solid,  irregular  im 
its  surface,  and  incompressible ;  whereas,  in  fxmgos 
hsematodes,  the  tumour  is  yielding,  it  is  elastic  un- 
der the  finger  J  it  is  indeed  irregular  on  its  surfitee, 
but  so  far  from  the  prominent  points  being  the 
most  stony  as  in  carcinoma,  they  are  really  the 
most  compressible.  They  even  communicate  an 
obscure  feeling  of  fluid.  In  carcinoma,  after  the 
skin  has  given  way,  the  margins  of  the  ulcer  are 
thin,  livid,  glassy,  and  often  retroflected;  but  m 
fimgus  hsematodes,  I  have  never  seen  a  case  in 
which  the  edges  of  the  sore,  were  in  even  the 
slightest  degree  reflected.  Grenerally,  in  the  lat- 
ter disease,  th^  fungus,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
is  spread  over  the  margin  of  the  opening,  throdgh 
which  it  has  passed,  and  I  have  repeatedly  seen 
the  neck  of  the  fungus  so  closely  embraced  by  the 
skin,  that  a  profuse  venous  haemorrhage  was  pro- 
duced from  the  surface  of  the  cauli  flower-like  ex- 
crescence. In  carcinoma,  a  fungus  does  also  some- 
times spout  out  from  the  ulcers,  but  from  the 
sloughing  of  this,  and  of  the  mass  of  the  tumour,  a 
deep  cavern  is  formed,  bounded  by  livid,  under- 
mined, and  ragged,  and  occasionally  reverted 
^dges.  In  fungus  hsematodes,  I  never  knew  a  loss 
of  substance,  except  where  the  neck  of  the  fungus 
was  tightly  begirt  by  the  skin;  then,  indeed,  the 
fungus  has  dropped  off  in  the  same  way  that  a  po- 
lypus decays,  when  a  ligature  is  fixed  round  its 
root.     Carcinoma  and  Amgus  hsematodes  resemble 
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each  other  in  some  features;  in  both,  there  i»  a  to- 
tal destruction  of  the  natural  texture  of  the  part 
affecCied;  in  both,  there  is  a  dispositioH^  to  form 
fungus,  but  still,  the  appearance  of  the  fungus  is 
different  in  the  two  diseases.  ^*  The  fungus,  instead 
of  having  a  firm  texture,  like  that  which  sometimes 
arises  firom  tiie  cancerous  ulcer,  is  a  dark  red  or 
purple  mass,  of  an  irregular  shape,  and  of  a  soft 
lexture,  is  easily  torn,  and  bleeds  profusely  wl^n 
'Rightly  injured."*  In  carcinoma,  the  fipigus«omeJ 
limes  sloughs  from  some  increased  action  in  the 
diseased  parts,  but  in  fungus  hflematode8,'1heiun* 
giis  progressively  enlai^es,  and  only  sloughs  firom 
accidental  causes. 

,  In  their  external  characters,  therefore,  we  per- 
ceive a  marked  difference  between  carcinoma  and 
fungus  haematodes.  The  internal  differences  are 
not  less  striking.  <<  The  morbid  growth  in  fungus 
hasmatodes,  consists  of  a  soft  pulpy  matter,  which 
mixes  readily  with  water,  and  is  hardened  by 
adds,  and  boiling  in  water.  It  has  been  also 
compared  by  all  who  have  attempted  to  describe 
it,  to  medullary  matter  in  colour  and  consistence.''* 
*•  The  colour  of  the  tumour  when  small  is  generally 
.of  a  pale  grey 9  or  brownish  red  hue ;  but  when  it 
is  large,  the  different  portions  which  are  separa- 
ted fix>m  one  another  by  capsules,  assume  very 
different  appearances,  the  general  mass  being  thus 
composed  of  a  number  of  parts  differing  in  colour 

*  Wardrop,  page  186. 
H  H 
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and  tlnietiire*  Some  of  these  ue  <^  the  coloor 
•nd  oonrittenoe  of  bfain,  flome  are  of  a  deep  yd- 
loir  001010%  and  some  of  tliem  have  the  coloor  and 
eimmtaiice  of  the  boiled  yolk  of  an  egg:  some 
portions  are  of  a  dark  red  eoioar^  like  maflses  of 
coagnlated  Uood,  and  othen  more  resemble 
Hver/'*  Sometimes  pcHrtimis  of  it  are  excavated, 
Ihe  little  eells  oontaiwing  a  bloody  fluid,  and  al- 
wajs  the  tumour  is  intersected  by  tiiin  membra- 
nous septa,  which  separate  the  different  lobes  of 
wliidi  it  is  composed  from  each  other.  Some- 
times several  of  these  lobes  are  hard  and  car- 
tUaginonSf  and  in  other  instances  they  are  ossified* 

'^The  scirrhous  tmnour,  fix>m  its  commence- 
ment, is  a  hard,  firm,  and  incompressible  mass, 
Hiiidi,  by  a  minute  examination,  will  be  fionnd  to 
be  composed  of  two  distinct  and  very  different 
substances.  The  one  is  hard  and  fibrous,  the 
other  more  soft,  and  apparently  moiganic 

'<  The  fibrous  substance  composes  the  diief  part 
of  the  sdrrhous  mass,  and  consists  of  septsB,  whidb 
are  opaque,  and  commonly  of  a  paler  colour,  than 
the  soft  part.  These  septsB  are  very  unequal  in 
their  length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  and  disposed 
in  Tsrious  directions,  so  as  to  form  sometimes  a 
solid  mass,  and  at  other  times,  a  greater  or  lesser 
number  of  irregular  cavities,  which  contain  the 
soft  part«r 

^*  The  soft  or  inorganic  part  is  sometimes  $emi- 
transparent,  of  a  bluish  colour,  and  resembling  in 

*  Wardrop,  piige  106. 
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ooueigibencef  softened  glue.  In  other  casefl^  it  it 
9oibeTt  somewhat  oleaginous,  and  more  riBsemUing 
eream  m  colour  and  consistence. 

^'  The  proportion  and  mode  of  distribution  of 
these  two  substances  are  yery  differ^it  in  sciniious 
affections  of  the  same,  and  of  different  organs ;  and 
give  that  great  variety  whidh  may  be  observed  by 
examining  a  number  of  tumoors  of  thi»  \dnd^  hk 
8<Mn^  the  fibrous  part  is  most  conspicnous;  and  is 
condensed  into  a  very  solid  form,  hating  the 'apt 
pearance  of  a  nucleus,  from  which  septso  come  off 
in  all  directions,  and  giving  a  section  of  the  tcu 
moor  a  radiated  appearance.  This  is,,  peiiiiqMi» 
the  most  usual  form  of  the  disease:  iil  some,  tfad 
tumour  IS  very  inegularly  shaped,  and  nearly  a 
unifonn  hardLss,  ^wLh  s^ly  a^  dei^ 
structure  can  be  traced,  in  some,  the  fibraos 
part  has  a  cellular  appearance,  th^  ^eeUs  being 
filled  with  the  soft  pulpy  matter,  whidi  can  bA 
readily  pressed  out  with  tlie  finger.*  In  others,  it 
has  cysts  fiikined  in  it  of  varioce  dimensioas^  whidb 
g^ieraUy  contain  a  bloody  or  dartc  choc(datcKx>lom^ 
ed  fluid,  and  have  sometimes  a  ftmgus  tumour  groW' 
is^  within  them.  It  occasionally  harppens,  to^ 
that  parts  of  scirrhous  tmnom*s  aequire  a  great' de-^ 
gree  of  hardness,  being  converted  into  0  sobstancer 
resembling  cartilage,  in  which  bony  depesitionftare 
sometfanes  formed. 

When  sdrrhous  tumouiB  are  formed  in  Ae 
substance  of  a   gland,    their  limits   cannot   be 
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accurately  detennined,  the  two  stractures  being  ap- 
parendj  inseparably  ccnmected.  At  other  times, 
they  condense  the  cellular  membrane,  which  is  in 
their  immediate  yidnity,  and  acquire  a  mcnre  dr- 
cmnscribed  appearance/'* 

I  have  thus,  from  my  own  observation,  and  that 
iiS  others  corroborated  by  my  own,  endeavoured 
to  draw  the  distinction  between  the  external  and 
internal  characters  of  cardnoma  and  fungus  has- 
matodes.  it  has  appeared  that  tiie  features  in 
liiese  diseases  are  distinct  and  well  defined.  If, 
therefore,  we  meet  with  one  part  of  a  tumour  pre- 
senting the  decided  marks  of  carcinoma,  and  ano- 
ther part  indelibly  impressed  witii  the  lineaments 
of  fungus  hsmatodes,  we  must  surely  conclude, 
that  both  these  diseases .  have  coexisted  in  the 
same  body.  This  remark  I  have  been  led  to 
make,  from  the  result  of  carefril  dissection  which 
I  made  of  a  diseased  breast,  lately  extirpated  by 
Dr.  Brown.  One  extremity  of  this  organ  pre- 
sented the  decided  features  of  Amgus  tismatodes, 
while  the  other  end  displayed  the  peculiar  and 
characteristic  texture  of  carcinoma.  A  single 
case,  it  may  be  said,  is  not  sufficient  to  establish 
so  important  a  fact;  yet,  although  I  cannot  speak 
positively  as  to  any  other  instance  of  a  similar 
combination,  I  am  pretty  certain  that  such  have 
come  under  my  observation.  Neither  is  it  incon- 
sistent with  established  facts,  to  suppose  that  one 

*  Wardrop,  page  181,  et  seq. 
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part  of  the  tumour  may  be  of  one  specific  nature, 
and  another  of  a  different.  From  what  I  my- 
self have  witnessed,  I  believe  that  one  part  of  a 
tumour  may  be  scrophulous,  while  another  may 
be  of  the  nature  of  fungus  haematodes. 
^  It  seems  that  fungus  haematodes  has  now  be- 
oome  a  general  name  for  all  non-descript  tumours, 
as  heretofore  scirrhous  was.  Many  dissimilar  af- 
fections are  thus  huddled  together.  No  two 
surgeons  have  the  same  ideas  regarding  the 
niorbid  texture  of  this  disease;  therefore,  wfaat-^ 
ever  does  not  resemble  any  '  of  the  complaints 
with  which  they  were  already  famfllar,  must  be 
ftmgus  haeraatodes.  My  brother  and  Mr.  Hey 
gave  an  account  of  the  genereil  appearances  pre- 
sented by  this  affection.  Mr.  Abemethy  next 
published  an  account  of  a  disease  which  he  called 
medullary  sarcoma.  Surgeons  immediately  in- 
ferred, because  some  features  were  common  to 
fungus  haematodes  and  medullary  sarcobda,  that 
they  must  be  identically  Hie  same  disease.  That 
they  are  liot,  however,  is  pretty  certain,  from  the 
nature  of  the  morbid  parts  themselves. 

In  fungus  hasmatodes  the  body  of  the  tumour 
is  intersected  by  numerous  membranous  bands, 
but  in  medullary  sarcoma  the  mass  is  of  uniform 
pulpy  consistence,  and  resembles  in  colour  the 
cortical  portion  of  the  brain.  In  the  former,  we 
can  wash  out  the  soft  brain-looking  matter,  while 
the  membranous  bands  are  lefl  remaining;  if  we 
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tTMt  a  section  of  the  latter  tumour  in  a  aumilar 
mfuaner  we  leave  only  the  capsule  in  which  it 
was  contained,  and  a  number  of  floculi  hanging 
from  its  inn^  surface.  I  have  seen  and  examined 
several  specimens  of  medullary  sarcoma,  and 
miformly  with  the  same  result;  but  the  best  ex- 
ample of  it  I  ever  saw  was  from  the  ovarium  of 
a  lady  about  forty.  The  tumour  was  very  laige^ 
its  centre  contained  a  confdderaUe  quantity*  of 
glary  fluid,  and  the  surface  of  the  cyst  w^icb 
contained  this  was  studded  over  with  nuidevow 
projections,  each  about  the  size  of  an  orange* 
When  these  were  cut  into  I  found  them  eompoeed 
of  a  pulpy  cH^ganized  mass  of  a  medullary  con* 
sistence,  and  of  various  shades  in  differafit  places. 
Some  parts  of  the  tumour  were  of  a  dark  purple 
tinge,  and  others  were  of  a  dirty  yellow  hue. 
The  line  of  junction  of  the  dark  ccdoured  with  the 
brighter  substance  was  abrupt  and  well  defined* 

Mr.  Abemethy,  when  treating  of  medullary 
sarcoma,  informs  us,  that  **  the  tumour  in  those 
cases  of  the  disease  which  I  have  most  frequently 
met  with,  has  been  of  a  whitish  colour,  resem- 
Uing,  on  a  general  and  distinct  inspection,  the 
appearance  of  the  brain.  The  disease  i»  usually 
of  a  pulpy  consistence,  and  I  have,  therefore, 
been  induced  to  distinguish  it  by  the  name  of 
medullary  sarcoma.  Although  I  have  more  fre- 
quently met  with  this  disease  of  a  whitish  ec^cyur, 
yet  I  have  often  seen  it  of  a  brownish  red  ap« 
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pearanoe.  Which  is  the  most  common  I  cannot 
decide,  the  structure  and  feel  (rf*  hoth  are  the 
same,  and  their  progress  is  also  similar,  they  are, 
therefore,  to  be  considered  as  varieties  of  one 
species/'*  That  the  membranous  septas  which 
are  never  wanting  in  ftmgus  haematodes,  were 
not  existing  in  the  disease  described  by  Mr. 
Abemethy,  Was  accidentally  demonstrated  in  one 
of  Mr.  AbemeHijr's  dissections.  '<  I  took  out  the 
lumbar  glands  and  put  them  in  water;  and  the 
weather  being  extremely  hot* when  I  examined 
th^n  next  day,  I  found  that  all  the  unorganized 
deposited  matter  which  had  enlarged  them  had 
become  putrid,  and  was  washed  away,  leaving  the 
ci^ule  of  the  gland,  and  a  congeries  of  flaculent 
fibres,  occupying  the  anterior  of  it.*'t 

That  the  structure  of  medullary  sarcoma  is 
differ^Qt  from  that  of  Amgus  haematodes,  is,  I 
think  demonstarated;  we  have,  however,  to  r^et, 
diat  tfaey  are  equally  intractable  in  their  disposi- 
tion, and  equally  fatal  in  their  issue. 

Medullary  sarcoma  is  sometimes  met  with  in 
the  thyroid  gland.  It  begins  with  an  elastic 
swellmg,  at  first  uniform  to  the  touch,  but  by 
degrees,  becoming  unequal  on  its  surface;  the 
musdes  are  rigid,  the  integuments  are  tense,  and 
in  the  advanced  stage  they  are  dark  coloured; 
and  over  the  prominent  parts  are  bestudded  with 

*  Absrntlhy^f  Ob«ervttaoiis  on  Tumottfi,  page  51.   f  Ibid»  p.  66. 
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Yaivco&e  veins,  which  I  liave  noticed  wha'e  the 
tomour  was  not  larger  than  a  billiard  ball.  At 
the  same  time  the  looks  were  squalid,  the  nights 
restless,  the  respiration  difficult  and  yvheezing, 
deglutition  much  impeded,  the  pulse  frequent, 
Uie  pain  of  the  tumour  great,  lancinating,  and 
almost  incessant,  although  liable  to  exacerba- 
tions. The  patient  generally  dies  before  the  tu- 
mour has  become  very  lai^e,  l)ut  to  this  there 
are  occasional  exceptions. ,  I  have  once  seen  the 
tumour  occupying  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  com- 
mencing a  little  to  the  right  side  of  the  junction 
of  the  alas  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  projecting 
outward  beyond  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
cervical  vertebrae,  descending^  till  it  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  clavicle,  and  stretching  upward  till 
it  touched  the  margin  of  the  lower  jaw  bone. 

The  patient  was  a  most  miserable  creature, 
unable  to  breathe  or  swallow,  except  with  great 
.difficulty,  and  with  many  struggles.  .  Her  sur- 
geons visited  her,  they  saw  her  deplorable  con- 
dition, they  advised  one  thing  after  another,  and 
each  did  as  little  good  as  the  one  which  had  gone 
before:— They  allowed  the  swelling  to  increase 
to  the  enormous  size  I  have  mentioned,  and  then, 
to  give  momentary  respite,  they  made  a  long  and 
deep  gash  into  the  tumour.  They  practised  an 
p\d  and  pernicious  expedient,  which  cannot  be  too 
strongly  reprobated.  It  was  an  operation  for 
which  there  could  be  no   apology.     The  tumour 
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was  evidently  of  a  specific  nature,  and  the  sur* 
geon  ought  to  have  known,  that  to  cut  into  such  a 
mass,  and  not  at  the  same  time  to  remove  it  en- 
tirely, was  a  certain  way  to  exasperate  the  dis- 
ease, and  to  destroy  the  patient. 

I  must  not  quit  the  history  of  this  case  until 
I  have  explained  some  other  points  connected 
with  it  I  mu$t  advert  to  the  position  of  the  com^ 
mon  carotid  artery,  which  was  deeply  huried 
amidst  the  diseased  substance.  It  lay  unbedded 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  tumour,  ^  and  in  mak- 
ing the  extensive  wound  into  the  swelling,  the 
knife  had  penetrated  to  within  the  hundredth 
part  of  an  inch  of  the  coats  of  the  vessel; 
how  it  escaped  injury  is  hardly  conceivable: 
it  was  not  from  the  knowledge  of  the  oper- 
ator, who  hardly  knew  that  there  ought  to  be 
an  artery  in  the  neck,  far  less  could  he  appreci- 
ate the  changes  which  would  take  place  in  its 
locaUty  from  disease. 

The  carotid  artery  being  placed  in  the  body  of 
the  tumour,  is  neither  very  rare  in  occurrence 
nor  very  difficult  to  explain.  It  is,  indeed,  a  na- 
tural consequence  of  the  extension  of  the  tumour 
laterally;  yet  it  will  not  happen  in  every  tumour: 
it  will  only  occur  in  those  cases  where  the  con- 
sistence of  the  morbid  parts  is  soft.  When  the 
tumour  is  firm,  it  pushes  the  artery,  neryus  va- 
gus, and  internal  jugular  vein,  aside.  When  it 
is  soft,   these,  as  in  the  present  instance,   sink 

1 1 
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into  ib  sdbBtaiioe.  This  a  fact  wbieh  ought 
ner^r  to  be  forgotten.  In  carcinoma  it  nerer 
takes  place;  in  fimgus  hsematodes  it  sometimes 
occurs,  and  in  medullary  sarcoma,  I  have  more 
tlian  once  proved  it  by  dissection  to  baTC  hap- 
paied. 

'  These  are  diseases  for  which  there  is  no  core, 
except  the  use  of  the  knife;  but  it  is  only  under 
certain  circiunstances,  that  it  can  be  employed. 
It  is  only,  when,  from  the  limited  connexions  of 
the  tumour,  it  is  in  our  power  to  remove  com- 
pletely the  diseased  substance,  that  we  can  con- 
teientiously  recommend  its  use.  Experience  cbily 
proves,  that  if  the  smallest  particle  of  motbid 
matter  be  left  behind,  the  diseased  action  spreads 
firom  it,  as  from  a  centre,  the  wound  refrises  to 
heal,  the  sore  assumes  an  unhealthy  aspect,  it 
gleets  out  a  proftision  of  abominably  fetid  ichor, 
and  the  patient  soon  dies,  worn  out  by  hectic. 
In  the  present  ease,  the  tumour  might  undoubt- 
edly have  been  extirpated  at  its  commencement, 
and  that  without  much  danger;  but  procrastina- 
tion, and  the  employment  of  trifling  remedies, 
permitted  the  period  for  active  operation  to 
ps^  by,  and  left  to  the  surgeon  only  the 
melancholy  task  of  witneswng  the  protracted 
sufferings,  and  miserable  death  of  the  patient:  a 
death  accelerated*  and  its  pain  aggravated,  by 
the  unskilful  wound  made  into  the  tumour.  Let 
this  be  impressed  on  the  mind,  for  it  will  enforce 
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the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  prompt  ap4 
vigorous  measures  in  similar  cases. 

In  bronchocele,  even  when  the  tumour  is  v^ry 
lai^e,  and  even  wh^e  the  carotid  is  imbedded  in 
its  substance,  we  may  palliate  either  by  extemi^ 
remedies,  or  by  tying  one  or  more  of  the  larg^ 
arteries  which  nourish  the  morbid  parts;  but  in 
the  advanced  stage  of  carcinoma,  fungus  h^^oafi- 
todes,  and  medullary  sarcoma,  we  cannot  contrftl 
the  growth  of  the  tumour.  The  arteries  be^ 
kmging  to  it  are  not  enlai^ed  in  proportion  to 
its  bulk,  nor  would  tying  these  destroy  the  spe- 
cific action  of  the  parts.  Extirpation  of  the 
whole  of  the  diseased  substance,  will  alone  se- 
cure the  patient  from  its  ravages;  but  this  it  ]^ 
evident,  can  only  be  prudently  undertaken  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  complaint:  at  a  time  when  the 
tumour  is  small,  and  free  from  adhesion  to  the 
important  vessels  and  nerves,  which  can  readily 
enougji  be  ascertained^  in  the  same  way  that  we 
discover  whether  an  enlarged  concatenated  gland 
adherei^  to  these  parts. 

Even,  however,  where  the  nature  of  the  disease 
has  been  early  ascertained,  where  the  tumour, 
is  still  small  and  moveable,  many  entertain  a 
dread  at  intermeddling  with  it;  a  dread  founded 
on  preceding  failures,  arising  from  unskilful  man- 
agement, and  also  from  a  review  of  the  parts 
with  which  the  tumour  is  in  contact.  It  is,  no 
doubt,, an  operation  dangerous  in  its ' performance. 
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bat  it  has  been  safely  execated,  and  the  life  of 
the  patient  saved.  In  Paris,  the  right  lobe  of 
the  thyroid  gland  has  been  successfully  extir- 
pated by  Desault.  Freytag  informs  us,  that 
in  his  time;  this  gland  haid  been  completely  re- 
moved^ and  the  same  has  more  lately  been  done 
m  London.  Nor  was  this  more  than  we  would 
have  been  led  to  believe  and  expect,  from  the 
fevourable  result  of  Mr.  Astley  Cooper^s  experi- 
ments on  the  inferior  annuals. 

In  extirpating  this  gland,  an  incision  of  an 
eliptical  shape,  if  the  tumour  be  large,  or  if 
the  integuments  be  diseased,  is  to  be  made  over 
it,  with  the  long  diameter  directed  from  above  to 
below.  The  surface  of  the  swelling  is  next  to 
be  uncovered,  by  dissecting  back  the  integu- 
ments on  both  sides.  Then  the  finger  is  to  be 
insinuated  between  the  skin  and  the  muscles, 
pushing  it  upward  and  backward,  till  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  thyroid  artery,  round' which  a 
ligature  is  to  be  passed  with  a  blunt  needle.  In 
a  similar  manner,  the  other  superior  thyroid  ar- 
tery, and  the  two  inferior  vessels,  are  to  be  se- 
cured, where  the  whole  gland  is  to  be  removed. 
By  these  ligatures  we  cut  off  the  circulation 
into  the  tumour,  and  consequently  are  left  at 
liberty  to  finish  the  operation,  by  cutting  the 
vessels  nearer  to  the  morbid  parts  than  where 
the  threads  have  been  applied,  and  by  dividing 
the  stemo-hyoid  and  thyroid  muscles,  above  and 
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below  the  tumour,  which  is  afterward  to  be  de- 
tached from  the  trachea  and  gullet,  by  cautious 
working  with  the  fingers.  In  this  way,  we  may 
^remove  one  or  both  lobes  of  the  thyroid  gland; 
but  the  operation  is  difficult,  tedious,  and  not 
without  danger.  Where  this  gland  is  enlarged, 
it  descends  into  the  angular  space,  just  above  the 
sternum,  and  comes  in  contact  with  the  arteria 
innominata,  to  which  I  have  seen  it  adhere. 

When  the  parts  with  which  an  enlarged  thyroid 
gland  is  in  contact,  are  attended  to,  we  shall  not 
wonder  much,  that  the  extirpation  of  this  gland  is 
rarely  recommended.  In  front,  it  is  covered  with, 
and  bound  down  by  the  stemo-hyoid  and  thyroid 
muscles ;  when  it  descends  low,  it  touches  the  arteria 
innominata;  on  the  left  side,  it  is  in  contact  with 
the  gullet,  and  lies  over  the  branches  of  the  recur- 
rent nerve ;  and  on  both  sides,  when  it  extends  a 
little  further  out,  it  touches  the  carotid  artery,  the 
jugular  v^in,  and  the  visceral  nerves.  To  those, 
therefore,  who  are  accustomed  to  do  every  thing 
with  the  knife,  the  extirpation  of  the  thyroid 
gland  must  appear  a  formidable  operation ;  but  to 
one  who  knows  how  to  use  the  scalpel,  and 
where  to  substitute  the  fingers,  the  removal  of  the 
thyroid  gland,  although  hazardous,  does  not  ap- 
pear impracticable. 

*^  Albucasis  has  related  a  case,  where  in  extirpat- 
ing a  bronchocele,  the  large  cervical  vessels  were 
divided.     The  patient  died  from   excessive  hse- 
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morrhage.  When  we  remember  the  rudeness  of 
anatomical  knowledge  among  the  Ardbians^  their 
ignorance  of  the  true  nature  oi  the  circulatiofi; 
and  when  we  add  to  these,  the  size  of  the  vessels 
in  the  yicinity  of  such  a  tumour,  we  shall  nc^  feel 
surprised  at  the  result  of  this  operation ;  nor  can 
we,  Mdth  justice,  from  its  fatal  issue,  argue  the 
impropriety  of  cutting  out  a  diseased  thyroid 
gland.  Palfin*  also  informs  us,  that  a  young*  lady 
died  during  the  ^ctirpation  of  a  hronchocele. 

Prosser  reprobates  the  excision  of  this  oi^n^ 
and  adduces  the  cases  of  extirpation  of  the  th3rroid 
^nd,  witnessed  by  Gooch,  to  prove  the  impro- 
priety of  the  operation.  In  the  first  case  whidi 
Gooch  saw,  the  patient  was  in  a  very  unfavoura- 
ble state.  The  person  was  reduced  to  extreme 
debility  of  the  disease,  and  weakness  was  still 
further  increased,  by  the  profuse  haemorrhage 
which  accompanied  the  removal  of  the  morbid 
parts.  Under  circumstances  such  as  these,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  that  the  patient  died  within 
eight  days  after  the  excision  of  the  gland,  and 
more  especially,  when  we  learn  that  during  all 
that  time,  the  bleeding  was  never  completely  re- 
strained. 

In  the  other  case,  also  witnessed  by  Gooch,  the 
young  lady  lost  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood 
dining  the  operation ;  but  in  this  instance,  her  life 
was  saved  by  the  assistants  keeping  up  a  constant 

*  Palfin  Anatom.  torn.  ii.  page  SI 3. 
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pMBSure  with  the  fingers  on  the  divided  yessels, 
for  nearly  eight  days  after  the  removal  of  the 
tumour.  Gooch  adds,  that  in  this  case,  the  sur- 
geon was  foiled  in  his  attemps  to  secure  the  ves* 
sels  hy  ligature. 

These  are  the  cases  from  which  Prosser  con- 
cludes, that  on  no  account,  ought  the  thyroid 
gland  to  be  removed  by  operation.  If,  however, 
we  attend  to  even  the  imperfect  account  which  is 
given  of  them,  we  shall  at  once  be  convinced,  that 
Prosser,  misled  by  an  abuse  of  the  operation, 
inferred  its  inexpediency  in  every  case.  In  both 
of  these  instances,  the  operation,  without  doubt, 
was  most  injudiciously  performed.  It  has  ap- 
peared, that  in  both  cases  the  surgeon  trusted  to 
securing  the  arteries  after  the  removal  of  the 
tumour ;  a  plan  by  which  the  hsemorrhage  would 
unquestionably  be  increased,  by  which  the  opera- 
tion would  be  protracted,  and  the  operator  embar- 
rassed. Had  he,  on  the  contrary,  secured  the 
four  arteries  before  he  attempted  to  remove  the 
tumour;  and  had  he  then  torn  the  diseased  parts 
from  their  attachments,  in  place  of  using  the  knife 
in  separating  them,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  in  the  lo^t  case,  at  least,  there  would 
have  been  but  little  haemorrhage.  But  even  had 
this  plan  been  adopted  in  the  first  case,  the  event 
would  have  been  doubtful.  For  independently  of 
the  injudicious  performance  of  the  operation  in 
this  instance,  the  probability  is,  that  the  patient 
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would  hare  died  from  the  mere  eflfeds  of  the  irri- 
tation prodnced  on  the  debilitated  frame,  by  the 
removal  of  the  tmnom*;  but  when  to  this,  we  add 
a  ffrofme  Ueeding  during  the  operation,  anda  con- 
secntire  haemorrhage,  the  event  nmst  neoeasarily, 
even  in  a  stronger  person,  have  been  fatal.  From 
the  first  case,  therefore,  we  can  hardly  draw  any 
fair  ccmclusion;  and  frmn  the  second,  the  only  in- 
ference we  can  draw,  is,  that  eventually  the  oper- 
ation may  succeed,  even  where  the  extirpation 
of  the  tumour  has  been  very  injudiciously  accom- 
plished. 

Wilmer,  in  his  Essay  on  Brondiocele,  says, 
"  when  we  reflect  upon  the  situation  of  the  thy- 
roid gland,  and  consider  its  numerous  arteries, 
which  increase  in  diameter  in  proportion  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  part,  we  shall  not  be  surprised 
at  the  difficulties  that  must  attend  its  extirpation 
in  a  diseased  state,  and  the  danger  there  ever 
must  be  of  incurring  a  fatal  haemorrhage/** 
These  are  the  notions  entertained  by  all  who  re- 
probate this  operation,  but  they  are  founded  on  a 
mistake  in  anatomy.  A  diseased  thyroid  gland 
really  derives  all  its  blood  from  four  arteries;  if, 
therefore,  the  surgeon  secure  these,  he  will,  in  de- 
taching the  morbid  parts,  have  nothing  further 
to   dread   from   bleeding   arteries.t     By  venous 

•  Wilmer's  Cases  in  Surgery,  p.  243. 

f  The  thyroid  gland  generally  receives  its  supply  of  blood  from  four 
vessels,  but  we  sometimes  find  a  fifth  sent  to  it  by  the  arteria  innominata. 
Where  this  anomalous  vessel  exists,  it  will  usually  be  found  entering  the 
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hflBmorrtiage,  he  may  still  be  incommoded^  but  it 
will  easily  be  checked.  Where,  however,  h& 
employs  the  knife,  and  trusts  to  tying  the  arteridft 
after  he  has  divided  them,  he  will  miquestioiiably: 
experience  all  the  difficulty,  and  the  patient  will 
run  all  the  hazard,  that  Gooch's  did.  The  life 
of  die  patient  will  be  saved,  ^^  only  by  having  a 
succession  of  persons,  to  keep  a  constant  pressure 
upon  the  bleeding  vessels  day  and  night,  for  i^ear 
a  week,  with  their  fingers  upon  proper  conih 
presses,  after  the  operator  had  been  repeatedly 
disappointed  in  the  use  o£  tlie  needle  a&d  liga- 
ture.''* 


Having  in  succession,  attended  to  the  relation 
of  the  different  parts  in  the '  lower  and  middle 
r^ons  of  the  neck,  I  am  next  led  to  inquire  into 
those  parts  which  lie  above  the  digastric  muscle. 
But  here  the  muscles,  glands,  vessels,  and  nerves, 
are  so  much  interwoven  with  one  another,  and  so 
perplexed  in  their  relations,  that  I  hardly  know 
how  to  explain  them.  Description  cannot  com- 
municate a  clear  idea  of  their  connexions,  it  can 
only  present  a  mere  sketch ;   a  rough  outline  of 


slip  of  the  gland,  jutt  on  the  fore  part  of  the  trachea.  This  artery 
sometimes  supplies  the  place  of  one  of  the  regular  thyroid  hranches.  In 
extirpating  the  thyroid  gland,  these  facts  must  be  recollected. 

•  Crooeh*s  Med.  and  Chir.  Obs.  p.  136. 
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tbe  most  prominent  points.  The  details  mnst  be 
stxldied  on  the  ,dead  body^  for  it  is  by  dissection 
alone  that  the  student  can  hope  to  make  himself 
i^iniliar  with  8m*gical  anatomy.  Even  the  best 
iloA  most  spirited  desmptions,  convey  but  a  yery 
imperfect  idea  of  the  stmctare,  and  such  an  idea, 
as  iK>  one  wotad  think  of  employing  as  a  substitute 
for  actual  dissectioni  more  especially  about  the 
angle  of  the  jaw;  The  few  following  remarks 
afre^  therefore,  to  be  considered  as  hints,  to  be 
r^ad  preparatory  to/ or  while  examining  the  ana^ 
tomy  of  the  angle  of  tiae  jaw,  on  the  recent  sub* 
ject.  As  the  relation  of  these  parts  is  considera* 
bly  influenced  by  the  position  of  the  cranium,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words,  respecting 
the  mechanism  of  the  skull. 
i  As  the  orwium  is  i^ttached  to  the  spinoi  con- 
sideral;>ly  behind,  the  aicis  of  the  head,  a  vacuity  i» 
left  between  the  front  of  the  vertebrae  and  the 
inner  surface  of  the  lower  jaw-bone.  In  a  fully 
grown  adult,  the  base  of  whose  skull  is  placed 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  the  surface  of  the  tcQth 
in  the  upper  jaw  bone  is  generally  not  much  either 
above  or  below  the  line  of  the  foramen  magnum. 
By  this  position>  and  by  the  Qoncavity  of  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  ^  wflScient  space  fe  l^ft  between 
the  spine  and  the  lower  jaw  to  give  lodgement 
and  protection  to  the  tongue,  also  to  some  of  the 
large  vessels,  nerves,  and  important  glands^ 
Between  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal 
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bone^  and'  tfafe  ascending  plate  of  the  masiSlla^  infi^ 
nor.  there  is  only  the  transverse  diameter  of  A« 
external  auditoiy  sinus  interposed.  In  a  tv^ll- 
formed  jatr  the  ascending  plate  is  about  twd 
inches  in  letigth,  and  tiie  angle  of  the  jaw  is  sitn^ 
atMaboiit  ab  inchanterior  to  the  cervical rertdbrsd^ 
A  little  before  the  root  of  the  mastoid  procesfiv 
and  a*  little  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  base  of 
the  skttUy  the  styloid  process  begins. .  From  the 
indinatiofi  forward  of  the  stylmd  protess  its  distal 
extreitiity  eomes  to  be  hid  behind  the  ascending 
plate'of  the  jaw-bone,  although  its  root  be  placed 
conskfierably  behind  it*  This  is  a  diaracter  pe-» 
culiar  to  ti^  adult;  it  is  one  which  neither  exists 
in  ehzklhood^  nor  is  to  be  fimnd  in  an  edentulous 
subject/* 

When  the  base  of  the  skull  is  placed  parallel 
to  the  horizon,  and  when  the  muscles  about  the 
throat  aiie  in  an  easy  state  of  relaxation,  the 
pharynx  is  jQattened,  and  the  back  part  of  the 
haynx,  rertB  on  its  posterior  surface,  which  is  in 
close  contact  with  the  face  of  the  spine.  In  this 
position  of  the  head  <lie  oe-fayoides  ss  nearly  as 
high  as  the  margin  of  the  lower  jaw-bone.  Henc^ 
the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  musde  has 
only  a  slight  declination,  while  the  anterior  runs 
almost  in  a  stkuigfat  Une  forward. 

In  tracing  the  relation  of  the  parts  about  the 
fHi^le  of  the  jaw,  the  preferaUe  plan,  I  believe. 
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will  be  to  begin  behind^  and  notioe  thiem  in  suc- 
oeaBion  forward. 

-ijThe  spinal  accessory  nerve  app^u?s  between 
the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas  and  the  inter*^ 
imI  jugular  vein.  It  Ues  in  such  a  situatibn  that 
it  i0a7  be  exposed  by  an  incision  made  along  the 
anterior  naargin  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle, 
just  opposite  to  the  transverse  process  of  the 
atlas.  Lower  than  this  the  nerve  is  compiletely 
covered  by  the  muscle,  which  it  finally  perforates 
to  reach .  the  trapezius!  muscle.  Nearer  to  the 
Imgle  of  the  jaw  than  the  spinal  accessory  nerve, 
but  in  contact  with  it,  the  jugular  vein  is  found ; 
next  to  it,  we  see  the  lingual  nerve,  akid  then  the 
internal  carotid  artery.  The  external  cairotid 
is  separated  from  the  internal,  which  is  the  deep- 
est seated,  by  the  styloid  process ;  or,  VFfaere  that 
process  is  very  short,  by  the  ligament  which  is 
extended  from  it  to  the  appei^dix  of  the  os- 
hyoides. 

A  little  lower  than  the  angle  of  the  jaw  the 
occipital  artery  generally  arises  from  the  extern^ 
carotid.  The  occipital  artery  in  its  course  slants 
upward  and  outward,  traversing  the  internal 
carotid,  the  nervus  vagus,  the  lingual  nerve, 
and  the  internal  jugular  vein;  after  whidi  it 
slips  in  behind  the  digastric  muscle,  and  passes 
round  the  root  of  the  mastoid  process,  just  above 
the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas.  From  be- 
tween  the  internal  carotid  and  jugular  vein,  but 
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a  little  lower  than  the  line  of  the  lower  jaw,  the 
lingual  nerve  makes  its  appearance.  It  instantly 
turns  rather  abruptly  Ibnvard,  and  in  doing  this, 
it  often  hooks  round  the  origin  of  the  occipital 
artery.  Just  where  accomplishing  this  turn,  it 
sends  off  the  ramus  descendens  noni,  after  which 
it  continues  forward,  passing,  in  its  course,  he- 
hind  the  termination  of  the  fascial  vein,  but  be- 
fore the  external  carotid  artery.  A  little  nearer 
to  the  OB-hyoides  it  slips  behind  the  digastricus 
and  the  stylo  hyoideus,  lying  between  them  and 
the  8tylo-glo9sus  moscle. 

The  lingual  nerve  is  in  absolute  contact  with 
the  root  of  the  lingual  artery,  but  wlien  they 
have  reached  the  side  of  the  tongue  they  are 
eeparated  by  the  interposition  of  the  byo-glossus 
muaele,  which  continues  between  them  forward  to 
the  origin  of  that  muscle  from  the  body  of  the 
os-hyoides. 

Till  the  ai*tery  arrives  at  the  junction  of  the 
body  with  the  horn  of  the  hyoid  bone,  it  is  cov- 
ered by  the  skin,  by  the  fibres  of  the  platysma 
myoides,  the  cervical  fascia,  the  lingual  nerve, 
and  the  hyo-glossus  muscle.  When  it  turns  for- 
ward and  plunges  deep  into  the  substance  of  the 
tongue,  and  begins  to  be  broken  down  into  bran- 
ches, it  is  covered  by  new  parts.  When  we  now 
cut  to  it  from  below  the  chin,  we  require  to 
divide  the  skin,  platysma  myoides,  fascia,  the 
anterior  belly  of  the  digastric,  the  mylo-hyoideus, 
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and  tihie  geiuo4iydtd^iis#.  IBjr  aQiUEicmonthroiigh 
theBej  the i  artery  fMnll (be  brought  into  view,  ly- 
ing between  tbe:g0nia^gkMBsu8  aoA.the  ilingiialii 
muscle*  !  >  =.     o-  ^ .'' 

This  view  of  the  locality  of  the  Ui^al  artery 
puts  it  beyond  a  doubt,  thdt  the  proper  plaee  to 
expose  the  vessel,  wheq  ^ve  wish  to  pass  a^Uga. 
turerdimd  it,  is  while  it  is  ranning  paiall^  to 
the  horn  of  the  os-hyoides;  There,  it  is  com- 
paratively superficial,  and  consequently  easily 
reached;  it  is  neither entaii^edaxnong  many  musr 
cles,  nor  connected  with  more  than  oiie  large 
nerve.  It  is  rare,  however^  that  this  d]peratlon 
requires  to  be  performed;  .yet,  when  we  aneooUect 
that' many  patients  have  been  allowed  to  die  a 
lingering  death,  when  the  tongue  has  been  dis- 
eased,' purely  from  the  dread  of  the  Uieding 
which  would  arise  £r6m  extirpation  of  this  organ, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  show  the  command  which 
the  surgeon  actually  has  over  the  lingual  arter- 
ies. The  dider  operators  imagined  that  it  woodd 
be  necessary  to  tie  the  vessels  just  wherfe  they 
were  divided;  but  the  known  diffik^ulty  of  accom- 
plishing this  in  a  deep  and  confined  cavity^  natu- 
rally made  them  timid. 

Mr.  Everard  Home  and  oAiers  have  piwred, 
that  portions  of  the  tongue  may,  with  the  great- 
est safety,  be  removed  by  ligature.  Yet  th«re 
are  cases,  in  which,  fi*om  the  situation  of  the 
diseased  parts,  it  would  be  impracticable  to  apply 
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the  thread.  In  such  cases,  I  hardly  think  it  l^o 
tnuoh,  when  I  say,  that  the  morbid  parts  may  be 
extirpated  by  the  knife.  Have  not  we  seen,  that 
by  a  superficial  and  safe  incision,  the  trunks  of 
the  lingual  arteries '  may  be  tied  before  tl^y 
btre  given  off  atiy  nuportant  branches.  :  Now,  I 
would  inquire,  if  this  has  been  done,  what  have 
we  to  dread?  not  the  bleeding  surely,  ifor  that 
we  iifflive  controlled ; '  not  the  Ibss  of  the  toiigue^ 
fbr  that  organ,  we  without  hesitation,  remove 
lidth  tli$  iS^ature;  ai^d  we  know^  tjiat  by  disease, 
t^e  whole  of  it  may  i>e  desti^oyed  wi^out  much 
detriment.'*  ;  >  i  > 

Wh^oL  I  thus  argue  llie  practicability*  of  estlr^ 
j^tlng^the>' tongue  with  the  knife,.  I  i^(mM<be 
sotry  to  be  hiisunderstood,-  or  to  have  it  supposed; 
t^  I  wt>bld,  when  tiie  ligature  coui^  be  em- 
ployed, preftor  the  scatpeL  Oa  the  contrary,  I 
havo  used  the  ligature  ik  r^noving'i^  eonsideK 
able  portion  of  the  tongue,  imd  would  <  still  e^ 
tinue  to  employ  it  whenever  I  could  a|^ly^  it. 
But  every  surgeon  may  have  seen  dases^  where 
from  the  situation  of  the  disease,  he  could  not 
use  a  ligature.  I  have  myself  se^i  three,  under 
the  care  of  other  silicons,  who,  after  the  ap- 
plication of  many  and  various  remedies,  local 
as  well  as  general,  bad  the  mortification  to  see 
their  patients  daily  sinking  under  the  extension 
of  the  disease,  which  began  at  the  root  dF  the 

*  Riolan  and  Porta]. 
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tongae  and  prooe^^d  f<N:^ard.  In  a^dbcasea, 
at  least,  I  ,would»  after  haying  tied  the  trunks  of 
the . lingual, arteries,  he  inclined  to  try  the* ef- 
fect of  extirpating  the  morbid  parts,  with  the 
knife. 

It  is  not  the  relations  of  the  trunk  of  Hfxe  lin*^ 
guaL  artery  alobe.  which  the  student  ou^t-  to 
make  hin^sdyp  acquainted  with.  He  will-  doiweU 
to  study  the  position  of  the  arteria  raiunft  in 
respect  to  the  froenum  linguae.  .  This  informa- 
tion will  teac^  him  the  impropriety  of  pointing 
the  sciasonai ;  upward  and  backward,  when  snip- 
ping the  froenum,  an  operation,  oftener.  pei^- 
fimned  .  than  needed^  He  will  learnL  that/^lie 
ffimidair  .tetery  lies  just  above  the  attachme»(;  of 
jlihe  froenum,  eio  ,fliat  if  he  would; avoid  it,;  he  must 
turn  the  pQmte  of  the  scis^rs  rathelr  downlvaid; 
if  he  do  not^  the  artery  will  probably  suffer.  As 
the  consequences,  of  injuring  this  vessel,  and-  the 
plan  of  treatment  are  very  frdly  related  in  differ- 
ent works,  I  refer  to  them.  i  • 
.  As  the  os-hyoides  is  nearly  as  high  in  the  thr6at 
as  the  jaw-bone,  when  the  base  of  the  cranium  is 
placed  parallel  to  the  horizon,  the  mylo-hyoideus 
muscle  has  Vjery  little  descent.  When,  therefore, 
the  submaxillary  gland  is  cut  away,  a  consider- 
able cavity  is  left  between  the  side  of  the  tongue 
and  the  lower  ja\y:-bone.  The  roof  of  this  hollow 
is  formed  toward  the  chin  by  the  mylo-hyoideus, 
and  nearer  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw  by  the  hyo- 
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glossus,  which  is  mt^nsected  1^  tilie  stylo-fglossiis. 
^e^oea  the  carotid  arteries  und  this  cavity^  the 
Ugj^iient  of  the  mgh  of  the  jitw  is  interposed. 
Ahove  the  hyo-glosiius  pauscle,  the  lingual  brandi 
of  th^  third  division  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves 
runs  towards  the  tongue. 

la  this  cavi^,  the  submaxiUarf  oon^ontn^rate 
a^d  conglohate  glands  are  lo<%ed^  along  with  the 
£m9^  artery  and  vein»  together  with  the  branches 
sent  off  fi*om  them  befi>re  they  mount  on  the 
faoe.  Jn  this  position  of  the  head^  little  of  the 
«ulmadllory  gl^d  is  exposed,  it  is  almost  entirely 
(M>T€qred  by  tlie  body  pf  the  jaw  \xme.  It  is  all, 
ind9€»d»  nitched  in  between  the  two  bellies  of  the 
digaj^tne  musde  and  the  jaw  bone^  The  &cial 
artery  at  its  origin  is  very  little  lower  than  the 
Angle  of  the  jaw,  hence,  \t  so<m  becomes  closely 
QonneiAed  witjii  the  suhma^ary  gland;  but  be<^ 
fore  it  does  so,  it  gives  off  t^e  asc^ding  palatine 
$p4-  tbe  tomollitio  branches.  It  then  mounts  over 
the  submajullary  gland,  lymg  in  a  sulcus,  formed 
^r  its  reception.  The  facial  vein  descends  along 
tfae  side  of  the  gland  nearest  to  tbe  ear,  and 
iPipti^  itself  generally  into  the  intonal  jugular 
vfijo^  just  below  the  edge  of  the  digastric  muscle, 

Behli]4  this  cavity,  deep-peated,  and  nearly 
opposite  to  the  root  of  the  alveolar  process  of 
the  second  molar  tooth,  the  tonsil  lie^  sunk  into 
the  receia^  formed  between  the  pillars  of  the 
fauoeSf    It  is  situated  in  the  angle  between  the 
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Btylo-glossus  and  stylo-phaiyngeus,  and  is  cover- 
ed by  the  fibres  of  the  palato-pharyngeus  muscle- 
It  is  supplied  by  an  artery  arising  sometimes 
from  the  lingual,  but  generally  from  the  labial 
artery,  just  where  that  vessel  is  passing  along 
the  insertion  of  the  stylo-glbssus  muscle.  Th^ 
tonsiUitic  artery  is  therefore  short,  and  it  is  also 
generally  small,  but  where  the  tonsil  was  dis- 
eased, I  have  seen  its  nutrient  vessel  larger  con- ' 
i^iderably  than  a  crow  quiU. 

A  little  higher  than  the  origin  of  the  labial 
artery,  the  external  carotid  is  nearly  opposite  to 
the  tonsil,  but  tlie  internal  lies  a  little  behind  the 
natural  situation  of  that  gland.  The  glosso- pha- 
ryngeal nerve  which  escapes  from  between  the 
external  and  internal  carotid  arteries,  just  at  the 
origin  of  the  stylo-pharyngeus  muscle,  is,  as  well 
as  that  musde  and  the  stylo-glossus,  completely 
sunk  behind  the  jaw  bone. 

These  are  the  relations  which  the  diflferent 
parts  bear  to  each  other,  and  to  the  jaw  bone  in. 
the  frill  grown  adult,  in  whom  the  head  is  neither 
inclined  backward  nor  forward.  By  bending  back 
the  head,  the  position  of  all  the  parts  becomes 
materially  altered;  butnonearenK)re  changed  than 
the  submaxillary  gland,  the  facial  artery  and 
vein.  These  parts,  which  in  the  natural  position 
of  the  head,  lie  retired  behind  the  body  of  the 
jaw  bone,  are  much  exposed  by  the  elevation  of 
the  chin.     The  cavity  which  formerly  existed  be- 
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tween  the  maxilla  and  the  mylo-hyoideiis,  is  much 
reduced  in  size,  and  its  contents  are  brought  out 
from  behind  the  jaw  bone.  They  are  rendered 
more  accessible  where  we  wish  to  extirpate  them, 
lliese  changes  ought  to  be  remembered,  when 
about  to  remove  a  tumour  from  this  region,  be- 
cause the  operation  will  be  materially  facilitated 
by  placing  the  head  in  a  proper  position.  The 
frequency  of  such  tumours  will  be  readily  estima- 
ted by  one  who  knows  the  number  of  conglobate 
glands  which  are  clustered  round  the  submaxillary 
salivary  gland,  and  who  remembers  how  liable 
these  are  to  contamination  from  sores  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  salivary  glands  are  very  rarely  swelled, 
the  Ijnmphatic  ones  very  frequently,  but  it  for- 
tunately happens,  that  these  glandular  swellings 
are  not  often  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  ex- 
cision. They  are  usually  scrophulous,  running 
their  course  slowly,  but  at  length  suppurating. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  tumour  is  of  a  less 
tractable  nature ;  for  sometimes  it  arises  from  ab- 
sorption of  ^ecific  pus,  from  ulceration  of  the  lip, 
or  of  the  cheek,  or  below  the  tongue. 

A  tumour  of  this  species,  may,  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  complaint,  be  removed  with  tolerable 
ease ;  but  where  it  has  been  neglected  from  the 
compression  and  matting  of  the  parts  in  the 
vicinity,  the  excision  is  attended  with  greater 
difficulty  and  more  danger.     Extirpation  of  the 
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tnoioiH'  is  only,  indeed,  practicable,  when  the 
morbid  mass  is  defined  and  moyeable. 

If  it  has  become  fixed,  it  will,  by  the  resist- 
ance of  the  fkscia  and  platysma  myoides,  be  pre^ 
vented  from  extending  downward  -,  it  wiS  become 
pushed  ttpwai*ds,  forcing  its  way  in^  the  month 
frcm  below  the  tongne.  Here ^  however,  I  wonld 
caution  the  surgedti  not  to  mistake  the  fiilness  neu- 
tnrally  prodnced  by  the  sublingual  gland  for  a  tU'- 
mour  'y  a  ftdness  which  is  much  increased  when  the 
submaxillaiy  glands  are  enlarged.  The  grawolat. 
ed  sur&ce,  and  doc^hy  feel  of  the  salivary  glands 
May  assist  him  in  distingnkhing  it  frc«n  a  part 
of  the  diseased  mass,  which  generaUy  pushes  t^ 
suMingual  gland  towards  the  tongue,  making 
thus  a  way  for  itself  into  the  mouth,  between  1^ 
displaced  sublingual  gland  and  the  gum.  Thus^ 
a  tumour,  which  superficially  has  only  a  small 
appearance,  may  have  formed  deep-seated  con^ 
nexions,  which  would  forbid  any  attempt  to 
operate. 

Such  a  tumour  will  be  in  contact  on  the  side 
nearest  to  the  chin  with  the  digastric  muscle  j 
above  it  will  touch  the  mylo-hyoideus,  and  be- 
hind that  muscle,  it  will  be  absolutely  in  con- 
tact with  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves,  which  is  interposed  between  it  and  Ihe 
sublingual  gland;  and  posteriorly,  it  will  be  more 
or  less  connected  with  the  primary  branches  of 
the  carotid  artery,  and  with  the  side  of  the  pha- 
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r]mx«  Mrefn  in  the  skn^plest  tisifioitr^  the  morbid 
pitit»  are  closely  coimected  with  the  Iidbi^  artery 
and  vem,  for  these  vessels  are  generally  more 
or  ksjg  bliried  in  the  diseased  siobstanoe;;  and  in 
plfti^ng  ofB*  opei^ion^  we  m«st  decide  on  sa^ 
c^ofaQg  tbem.  But  when  llie  tnmocir  has  ex^ 
te&ded  190  far  as  to  have  come  in  contact  with^ 
and  become  ftsed  to  ttie  other  part»  which  haTe 
be€»  mentioned)  the  ^fficutty  (^  disBecting  away 
aU  the  dkeased  substancei^  will  be  iksuperablei 

ISbm^  M'Dtmflld's  was  a  rety  d^j^raUe  cage 
of  dbdeaee  m  the  salivairy  a»d  conglobate  glandft 
bek^  the  jaw.  Fi^om  6ar  to  ear,  her  ibfo^ 
was  ^ded  by  a  chain  of  tumours,  sMfie  inter^ 
wovefi  wit^  the  misides  and  vessels^  and  otheri 
wedged  Into  the*  fauces,  but  nU  so  clustered,  so 
m;i»^  matted  amcmg  the  surroun^ng  parts^  and 
m  widely  connectec^  a»  tc^  defy  any  operation 
When  I  fli«t  saw  her,  die  was  gaqpmg  for  breatft^ 
and  the  anxiety  and  leatten  hue  of  the  coimte<- 
nance  bespoke  the  severity  of  tiie  struggles  fov 
aff)  BBOd  its  gi^eat  deftcieficy. 

Nothing  relieved  her  but  the  occasional  burst* 
ing  of  small  kemeUlike  cysts^  which  pervaded 
the  more  solid  textwe^  and  which  discharged 
fartfting  qimntities  of  glutinous  fluid  into  tbd 
mouth  sneaked  with  blood.  Blisters,  and  ^e 
other  remedies  employed,  had  no  effect;  an  opeiv 
ation  was  out  of  the  question ;  earnestly^  there^ 
fore,  as  we  desired  to  alleviate  her  sufferings. 
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we  could  do  no  more,  than  at  each  visit  witness 
her  distress,  and  regret  the  impotence  of  our 
art. 

In  deciding  on  the  expediency  of  extirpating 
a  tumour  from  below  the  jaw,  we  may  be  con- 
siderably assisted  by  ascertaining  the  origin  of 
the  disease,  discovering  whether  it  be  idiopathic, 
or  dependent  on  absorption  from  some  sore 
in  the  vicinity,  the  lengtib  of  time  the  swelling 
has  contmued,  and^  the  rapidity  of  ite  growth. 
If  it  has  been  produced  by  absorption  from  a 
specific  sore,  if  it  has  been  of  short  continuance 
and  slow  in  its  actions,  and  if  it  still  continues 
as  moveable  as  could  be  expected,  considering 
the  effect  of  the  fascia,  we  may  undertake  ^te 
removal.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  dated 
its  origin  from  a  distant  period,  has  been  brisk 
in  its  actions,  and  has  become  fixed  to  the  mus- 
cles, vessels,  and  nerves  in  the  neighbourhood,  it 
would  be  foolish  to  attempt  its  extirpation.  Be- 
cause, although  from  the  resistance  of  the 
fascia,  the  tumour  externally  may  not  appear 
formidable,  yet,  internally  it  may  have  extend- 
ed its  connexions,  and  embraced  parts  from 
which  it  could  not  possibly  be  cleared.  To  at- 
tempt, therefore,  its  removal  under  such  circum- 
stances, would  be  fruitless ;  we  might,  indeed,  cut 
away  what  we  saw  of  the  diseased  substance, 
but  a  portion  would  still  remain  behind. 
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Before  resolving  on  the  extirpation  of  a  can- 
cerous lip,  the  surgeon  ought  most  careftiUy  to 
examine  the  state  of  the  submaxillary  absorbent 
glands.  This  he  ought  to  do  in  every  case ;  but 
where  the  disease  is  in  an  advanced  stage,  and 
seated  in  the  lower  lip,  he  ought  to  be  doubly 
watchful.  From  inattention  to  this  point,  I  have 
more  than  once  seen  the  disease,  after  the  extir- 
pation of  a  cancerous  lip,  reproduced  below  the 
jaw;  a  gland  which  had  been  contaminated  there 
was  overlooked,  it  continued  to  increase  in  size, 
and,  before  the  death  of  one  of  the  patients,  which 
was  occasioned  by  a  different  complaint,  the 
tumour  had  acquired  such  a  size  as  to  give  rise 
to  considerable  inconvenience. 

When  a  tumour  is  to  be  extirpated  below  the 
jaw,  the  operator  will  most  easily  accomplish  his 
purpose,  by  placing  the  patient  on  a  chau-,  and 
reclining  his  head  on  the  breast  of  an  assistant, 
who  ought  to  stand  behind  him.  The  jaw  of  the 
patient  must  be  kept  closed,  while  the  surgeon  by 
a  crucial  incision  through  the  skin,  platysma  my- 
oides,  and  fascia,  exposes  the  tumour,  which  he  is 
fully  to  uncover,  by  dissecting  the  flaps  to  a  side. 
Next  he  is  to  push  his  fingers  between  the  swell- 
mg  and  the  surrounding  parts,  working  his  way 
among  the  cellular  membrane,  till,  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  tumour,  he  feels  the  pulsation  of  the 
labial  artery.  By  insinuating  the  finger  along 
the  tumour,  following  the  course  of  the  vessel,  he 
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« 

wUl  aspeitajii  Ul^  coDnezM^ii^  If  be  fii^d  (bat  the 
oiteiy  is  ^t  imbedded  w  the  substancQ  of  the 
mreUing,  he  may,  by  ^sontii^iied  working  wiih  the 
iiigers^  ws^late  wd  remoy^  the  tomoiir,  witbout 
Bj«rii^  Oie  trwk  of  tbe  l^ial  artery.  Geo^. 
%tty^  however,  he  wiU  find  th«  vessel  so  dosely 
eai^nect^  with  Ib^  piMHbid  id^ss,  tb^t  it  woi4d  be 
out  of  the  question  to  attempt  their  mf^nntwUf 
Here  the  plan  to  be  pursued  is  evident*  A  Jig^ 
tw^  is  to  b^  passed  round  the  labi^d  artery,  just 
wbwe  eoteriog  mto^  wA  passing  oat  from  the 
diseased  glan4  wd  m¥t  the  vessel  is  to  be 
divided  at  both  plaoesi  nearer  to  the  gJa^d  than 
where  the  th^ods  bftv^  been  applied. 

On  the  dead  subjofst  I  have  found  it  a^est 
tQ  detfudi  1^  gland  when  I  hegm  its  /separation 
nearest  t9  ^  mgh  ^  the  jaw,  and  proeee^ed 
towards  the  (^n,  near  tp  which  tbe  sulmental 
artery  will  require  to  be  ««npped  across.  |t  is 
demonstrable!  that  in  tins  way  the  subnwpUary 
wii^mwate  gland  will  be  twn  away  aJpflg  ivith 

the  tumour;  but  this,  so  f^  from  prpying  disad- 
yantageous,  will  add  to  the  seeurity  of  tho  patient. 
But  let  the  surgeon  remember,  that  in  m^my  sub- 
jects tbe  submaxillary  and  subungual  gl^uds  are 
i^onnected  by  a  communicating  f^Pf  wHok  will 
require  to  be  eut  across,  else  the  sublingual  gland 
will  be  pulled  away,  M^eh,  to  say  the  least,  w^uld 
be  generally  unneaesswyr 
The  salivary  glands,  aJthougbt  sot  w  <rfte»  ^ 
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eased  a^  the  lymphdltic  glands  which  are  clustered 
around  them,  are  nevertheless,  somtimes  affected. 
For  instance,  they  are  subject  to  inflammation, 
producing  a  painful  swelling  below  the  tongue, 
accompanied  with  interruption  of  the  secre- 
tions of  that  part  of  the  gland  which  is  inflam- 
ed. Resolution  or  mduration  are  the  usual  ter- 
minations of  this  inflammation.  Gariot,  a  late 
French  author  on  the  diseases  of  the  mouth, 
conjectures  that  the  secreting  part  of  a  gland  is 
incapable  of  suppurating;  when,  therefore,  an 
inflamed  gland  suppurates,  he  asserts,  that  the 
purulent  matter  is  formed  by  the  cellular  texture 
entering  into  the  composition  of  the  gland.  This, 
if  correct,  is  an  important  fact,  because,  as  the 
cellular  matter  is  the  medium  throu^  which  the 
blood-yessels  are  conducted  into  the  glandidar 
substance,  it  follows,  that  if  the  former .  be 
destroyed,  the  latter  also  must  decay,  and 
then  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  gland  must  die 
according  as  the  suppuration  has  been  general  or 
partial. 

The  salivary  glands  are  not  only  liable  to  be- 
come inflamed,  but  calculi  likewise  form  in  them. 
When  a  concretion  has  formed  in  the  sublingual 
gland,  a  chronic,  irregular,  and  dense  tumour  is 
produced  below  the  tongue.  The  disease  is 
readily  discovered  and  easily  cured.  The  foreign 
substance  is  to  be  extracted  by  an  incision  into 
the  gland,  just  by  the  side  of  the  froenum  linguae. 

MM 
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A  cticahm,  w&^biag  a  drarfim,  was  ia  thiB  way 


The  hard  tomonr  oeoaaioned  by  a  oonaretkm 
g^fioi  rise  to  a  eonflideniUe  inooiiTeniaiice;  but 
ohrtractton  of  tiie  tommiation  of  tiie  sablingml 
dnct  is  a  more  dangerooa,  because  a  more  insidioiiis 
oompUnt.  Its  oommenoemenk  is  marked  by  a 
small  and  poiiifiil  papilla  beneadi  the  tongue, 
dawly  eidaiges,  till  it  finally  ptesaes  the 


tongue  firmly  against  the  roof  of  tJie  moutii,  iigmr* 
ing  die  speech,  and  impairing  the  fanctians  of 
respiration  and  de^ntition.  At  laogdi  tiie  moat 
prominent  point  of  the  tmnorar  borsta,  and  dis* 
ehaiges  a  oonsiderBUe  quantity  of  a  transparent 
g^ary  fluid.  By  tlie  evacuation  of  tlie  ftiid,  the 
tongne  recoTi^a  its  natoral  position,  every  ineon* 
Tenience  is  suddenly  removed,  and  the  paticflKt 
flatten  himself  with  the  delusive  hope  that  he  will 
soon  be  cured.  Sometimee,  however,  the  ccmup- 
plaint  asnunes  a  more  aburming  appearanoe. 

Efariich  in  the  observations  collected  dwring 
his  trayels,  relates  a  curious  case  of  this  disease : 
**  Un  jour  un  homme  demanda  a  parler  k  M. 
Ciine.  On  le  fit  enirer  dam  rantichambre :  tout 
a  coup  M.  Gline,  entendit  tomber  qadque  chose, 
et  des  plaintes  et  gemissemens  d'ima  personne. 
En  ouvrant  la  port  il  vit  Phomme  en  question, 
etendu  par  terre,  sans  connoissanoe  etpret  ^^touf« 
fer.  Cline  soup^onna  la  presence  d'une  corps 
etranger  dans  la  tradi6e  art^e,  et  se  disposoit 
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deja  a  pratiquer  la  bronchotomie,  larsqa'il  ap^ 
perfut  la  langue  du  malade  poussee  fortement  en 
arriare  par  une  grenouillette  qui  de  plus  faiioit 
saiUie  au  dehors.  H  y  plongea  une  lancette,  et 
donne  par  la  issue  k  une  grande  quantite  de  pus 
et  de  lymphe. 

^^  Le  malade,  revenu  ^  lui,  dedara  que  depuis 
long^-tems  il  avoit  porte  une  tumeur  considerable 
sous  la  langue,  sans  en  etre  gene  ni  en  parlant  ni  en 
respirant;  que  oette  tumeur,  pendant  le  pen  de  mi 
nutes  qu'il  avoit  attendu  dans  I'antichambre,  avoii 
aequis  tres  subitement  un  acroissem^it  si  eonsid-^ 
arable  qu'elle  Tauroit  infailliUement  etouffe  sans 
la  prompt  secoum  que  M.  Cline  lui  aroit  donoe/* 

Thii^  was  a  peculiar  cafle,  generally  the  pro- 
gress of  the  tumour  is  alow,  and  it  bursts  before 
sueh  a  siase  a«  in  the  present  instance  has  be^% 
acquired.  The  opening  seldom,  howeyer,  coa*^ 
tinues  pervious  for  more  than  a  few  days;  it 
slowly  closes^  again  a  tumour  forms,  it  enlarges, 
bursts,  but  effuses  a  smaller  quantity  of  fluid  than 
the  former  one,  and  the  tongue  returns  less  per-* 
feetly  to  its  situation  than  before^  The  sides 
of  the  sac,  have  now  begun  to  thicken,  and  the 
parts  m  the  vicinity  have  begun  to  swell.  The 
origiiu»l  complexion  of  the  disease  is  about  to 
change,  yet  the  alteration  is  not  suddenly  acccwup* 
plidaied.  The  eoUectkm  aad  evacuation  of  fluid  is 
continued  for  a  length  of  time ;  bat  after  each  sue- 
cei9»iv6  dischai^e  the  patient  is  less  and  less 
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relieved,  till  at  length  the  tumour  becomes  alto- 
gether solid.  Now  it  increases  more  rapidly, 
and  now  it  more  completely  displaces  the  tongue. 
Formerly  this  organ  had  only  been  pressed  against 
the  roof  of  the  mouth ;  now  its  apex  is  reverted, 
so  that  it  presses  on  the  epiglottis,  disturbing 
breathing  and  swallowing  very  materially,  and 
about  this  time  the  tumour  begins  to  project  below 
the  jaw. 

The  nature  of  the  tumour  is  most  thoroughly 
changed;  from  containing  a  fluid,  it  has  be- 
come solid,  it  is  daily  enlai^ng,  and  we  can  now 
anticipate  no  spontaneous  alleviation  of  the  dis- 
ease, such  as  took  place  in  the  former  period. 
This  is  a  disease,  which  in  the  early  stage,  is 
easily  cut  short,  but  when  permitted  to  gain 
ground,  its^treatment  becomes  more  complicated ; 
and  after  the  tumour  becomes  solid,  it  bafHes 
every  attempt  at  cure.  This  ought  to  be  firmly 
impressed  on  the  mind,  for  here  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  surgeon,  to  decide  early  on  the  plan  he  is  to 
follow,  and  having  once  resolved,  it  is  his  busi- 
ness to  act  up  to  his  intentions  with  promptitude. 

Before  the  sides  of  the  cyst  have  begun  to 
thicken,  the  treatment  is  exceedingly  simple. 
The  sac  is  to  be  treated  as  a  sinus ;  we  are  to 
plunge  a  bistoury  into  it  behind ;  are  to  open  it 
through  its  whole  extent ;  are  to  irritate  its  inner 
surface,  to  produce  re-union  of  its  sides,  and  the 
destruction  of  its  glandular  fimction.     The  natu- 
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ral  bursting  of  the  sac,  or  the  mere  puncture, 
are  only  palliative.  Before  we  can  cure  the 
coi^plaint,  the  callous  inner  surface  of  the  cyst 
must  be  fairly  exposed,  and  brought  into  a  gran- 
ulating state,  by  the  use  of  stimulating  applica* 
tions,  such  as  tincture  oY  myrrh,  or  diluted  aq. 
potass.  The  sore  must  be  healed  from  the  bot- 
tom, otherwise  we  merely  teaze  the  patient,  and 
convert  a  curable  into  an  incurable  complaint. 
Generally  so  soon  as  the  sides  of  the  sac  have 
begun  to  form  granulations,  the  further  use  of 
irritating  applications  is  to  be  given  up ;  they  are 
now  detrimental,  in  so  far  as  they  tend  to  check 
the  formation  of  healthy  granulations. 

Where  the  surgeon  has  been  consulted  sufl&- 
ciently  early,  the  preceding  plan  of  treatment 
will  generally  prove  effectual,  but  where  the  dis- 
ease has  advanced  so  far,  as  to  have  induced  a 
considerable  degree  of  induration  about  the  ter- 
mination of  the  sublingual  duct,  then  the  plan 
advised'  by  Grariot  must  be  adopted.  He  directs 
that  the  tumour  be  completely  opened  by  a  cru- 
cial incision,  after  which  the  callous  sides  of  the 
cyst  are  to  be  cut  off  with  a  bistoury.  The 
sponge  will  control  the  bleeding.  In  a  few  days 
suppuration  commences,  granulation  soon  follows, 
and  the  wound  heals  up  progressively.* 

Par6  and  Tulpius,  after  opening  the  cyst,  ap- 
plied a  heated  iron  to  its  inner  surface.     Dionis 

*  Gariot  Traite  des  Maladies  de  la  Bouche,  p.  131. 
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touched  it  with  sulphuric  acid,  in  place  of  which 
M.  de  la  Faye  employed  the  caustic.  Wilmer  in 
one  instance,  passed  a  seton  through  the  tumour 
which  not  indudng  sufficient  irritation,  was  with-i 
drawn.  He  then  removed  with  the  knife,  a  cir- 
cular portion  of  the  cyst,  below  the  tongue  and 
next  used  the  caustic,  by  which  a  radical  cure 
was  accomplished.* 

In  another  case  of  raniUa,  where  the  tumour  wao 
very  large,  and  projected  far  below  the  circle 
of  the  jaw,  he  made  an  incision  into  the  cyst 
from  below  the  chin,  removed  the  lower  park  of 
i3xe  sac,  stuffed  the  wound  with  dry  lint,  which  he 
removed  on  the  fifth  day,  and  applied  the  pure  pot- 
assa  to  what  remained  of  the  sac.  In  a  few  days 
the  slough  separated,  and  in  six  weeks  the  pa- 
tient was  cured,  t  I  mention  this  cai^e,  not  on 
account  of  any  peculiarity  in  the  principle  of 
treatment,  but  on  account  of  the  place  where 
the  incision  was  made  into  the  sac.  Where  the 
sublingual  gland  is  affected,  the  tumour  is  pre- 
vented by  the  mylo-hyoideus  from  descending  to- 
ward the  throat,  and  pushes  itself  into  the  mouth : 
where  the  submaxillary  ^nd  is  the  seat  of  the 
disease,  that  muscle  prevents  the  tumour  mount* 
ing  into  the  mouth;  it  swells  below  the  chin.. 
In  the  first  case,  tibuerefore,  we  would  cut  into  tb^ 
cyst,  just  below  the  tongue,  but  in  the  last,  we 

*  WUiner*»  Cases  in  Surgery,  p.  8a     f  Ibii,  p.  78. 
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would  prefer  Wilm^B  plan  of  cutting  below  the 
diin. 

In  a  rery  large  ranula,  of  so  long  continuance 
M  to  dii^lace  the  teeth,  the  tumouTr  was  extir- 
pated at  a  time  when  the  risk  of  suffocation  was 
unminent  Tlie  core  was  not  completed,  on  ac- 
count of  tedious  exfc^tions  from  the  jaw  bone, 
and  the  growth  oi  fiii^,  till  three  months  after 
the  operation.* 

Wh^i  mentioning  the  relation  of  the  parts  i^ar 
to  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  it  was  stated  that  the  ton- 
sil lay  almost  opposite  to  the  root  of  the  alveolar 
process  of  the  second  molar  tootb-^-deep^ated— 
crossed  by  soma  of  the.  brandies  of  the  carotid, 
and  pretty  near  to  the  external  carotid  artery 
itseUl  As  this  is  a  seoreting  organ,  intended  to 
tofrm  a  fluid  to  assist  in  lubricating  the  parts  when 
swallpwmg  the  food,  it  18  freely  supplied  withUood; 
but  by  this  very  mechanism  it  is  subjected  to  dis- 
ease; it  is  Hable  to  inflammation;  it  swells,  and  as 
H  enlarges,  it  encroaches  on  the  passage  by  which 
the  air  is  admitted  mto  the  larjnox,  whereby  the 
breaidiing  is  obstructed,  and  the  deglutition  impair- 
ed. From  the  mechanical  effect  of  the  tumour  on 
tliese  functions,  we  would  wish  as  speedily  as  possi- 
Ue  toprocure  its  removal;  we  would  therefore,  vig. 
orously  use  themeanscoounonly  employed  to  obtain 
resoluti<m,  and  where  these  fiedled  to  produce  the 
desiiml  effect,  we  would  without  temporizii^, 

*  Memotres  de  1' Acad,  de  Chirui^i  toiii.  iH. 
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endeavour  to  conduct  the  disease  to  suppuration. 
The  abscess  generally  bursts  between  the  pillars 
H)f  the  fauces,  but  Dr.  Brown  has  informed  me, 
that  in  two  patients,  it  burst  through  the  velum 
pendulum  psdati.  In  both  of  these  cases  the  sore 
formed  very  much  resembled  a  venereal  ulcer, 
and  without  great  care  in  tracing  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  disease,  would  have  been  mistaken  * 
for  a  venereal  affection. 

I  may  also  mention,  that  where  the  chief  pro- 
minence in  abscess  of  the  tonsil  is  seen,  not  be- 
tween the  pillars  of  the  fauces,  but  on  the  fore- 
part of  the  velum,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
tumour  will  point  as  in  external  suppurations.  On 
the  contrary,  the  pus  will  continue  long  deep-seat- 
ed, and  were  the  surgeon  to  delay  making  an  open- 
ingy  in  the  expectation  that  it  would  become  more 
superficial,  the  patient  before  this  event  took  place, 
would  die  from  suffocation.  So  soon,  therefore,  as 
the  difficulty  of  breathing  renders  it  necessary,  an 
opening  is  to  be  made  into  the  abscess,  and  that 
even  where  the  matter  is  still  deep-seated;  but 
fluctuation,  generally  obscure  indeed,  must  be 
felt,  before  we  presume  to  thrust  an  instrument 
into  the  tumour.  If  this  point  be  not  fully  ascer- 
tained, a  polypus  may  be  mistaken  for  an  abscess 
of  the  tonsil.  A  case  in  which  a  mistake  of  this 
kind  had  been  committed,  came  under  the  obsier- 
vation  of  Mr.  John  Bell,  who  has  very  properly 
described  it  in  his  late  work  on  tumours. 
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When  we  have  resolved  on  opening  an  abscess: 
in  the  tonsil,  some  caution  is  required ;  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  this  gland  naturally,  is  very 
near  to  the  carotid  artery,  and  that  by  enlai^e' 
ment,  it  is  brought  still  more  closely  in  connexion 
with  it.  Hence  this  vessel  may,  by  passing  the 
cutting  instrument  too  deep,  and  inclining,  it  too 
much  toward  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  be  injured.  \  In 
this  country,  I  have  been  informed,  that  a  sur- 
geon in  opening  a  tonsillitic  abscess,  actually  did 
plunge  the  knife  into  the  carotid.  I  need,  hardly 
add,  that  he  lost  his  patient  bef(»*e  he  could  sup- 
{Hress  the  bleeding.  In  Portal's  work,  a  case  may 
also  be  read,  where  in  opening  an  abscess  in  the 
tonsil  with  a  pharyngotome,  "  un  habile  chirurgien 
de  Montpelier  eut  le  malheur  d'ouvrir  une  grosse 
artere  et  de  voir  perir  un  malady  d'une  hsemorr- 
hagee  si  voilehte,  qu'on  ne  put  jamais  parvenir  a 
Parreter." 

On  these  cases,  I  would  only  remark,  that  they 
fcetray  rarimeea  and  ignor«K»  of  the  stnaoto™  if 
the  parts  about  the  angle  of  the  jaw;  they  prove 
most  incontrovertibly,  that  the  operators  were  de- 
ficient in  a  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  the  ton- 
sil. One  who  is  familiar  with  the  parts  in  con- 
nexion with  the  tonsil,  will,  in  entering  the  knife 
into  an  abscess  here,  take  care  not  to  direct  its 
point  in  the  line  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  for  he  is 
well  aware  that  if  he  do  this,: he. may  injure  a 
lai^e  artery.     He  will  push  the  instrument  into 
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the  front  of  the  tumour,  and  carry  it  cBrecUy 
backward,  as  if  he  intended  to  cut  oS  a  segment 
of  it ;  if  he  follow  this  course,  and  tralisfix  the  ab- 
scess, the  worst  which  can  happen,  will  be  injury 
of  the  back  part  of  the  pharynx ;  a  trivial  accident 
when  compared  with  that  of  opening  a  large  blood 
vessel. 

Where  the  collection  of  matter  is  lai^e  before 
the  abscess  burst,  the  patient  is  in  a  more  dan* 
gerous  situation  than  is  generally  imagined.  Hia 
breathing  is  obstructed  and  gasping,  he  feela 
much  anxiety  in  the  chest,  his  face  is  dark  and 
bloated,  his  eyes  are  painted  with  vessels  oon* 
taining  purple-coloured  blood,  they  are  prominent, 
and  seem  ready  to  start  from  their  sockets;  we 
cannot  be  deceived  in  regard  to  the  origin  of 
these  symptoms,  which  decidedly  show,  that  the 
lungs  are  imperfectly  suppUed  with  pure  air. 
Whenever  the  abscess  bursts,  the  mouth  and 
fauces  are  ^ed  by  a  gush  of  matter,  every 
obstruction  to  the  free  entrance  of  the  air  is 
suddenly  removed,  the  patient  fetches  an  invo* 
luntary  and  deep  inspiration,  air  and  matter 
rush  together  into  the  trachea^  and  death  frt>m 
suffocation,  is  almost  the  inevitable  consequence. 

This  to  some^  may  have  the  appearance  of  a 
fietnciful  description,  or  at  all  events,  an  over- 
chained  picture;  but  its  fidelity  will  be  admitted, 
when  I  inform  them,  that  in  this  very  way,  a 
strcmg  active  young  man  lately  lost  his  life.     He 
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had  been  complainjing  for  a  feti^  days  of  a.eCNP^ 
throat,  for  whiciv  he  had  consulted  his  surgeon^ 
who  had  employed  the  usual  remedies.  The  in« 
flammation  teitxiinated  in  suppuration ;  the  absoest 
enlarged,  till  at  length  the  tumour  occupied  almost 
entirely  the  fauces;  yet  ten  minutes  before  his 
death,  he  was  walking  about  the  house,  restless 
indeed,  anxious,  and  gasping  for  breath.  The 
bursting  of  the  abscess  and  death  followed  each 
other  so  rapidly,  thi^  no  measures  oouH  be  takeii 
to  prevent  the  la^r  event. 

The  cause  of  death  was  not  ecmjectured  in  thfa 
instance,  the  body  was  examined,  and  the  trachea 
found  deluged  with  purulent  matter. 

To  prevent  a  similar  acci^nt,  it  would  bo  ad<* 
visable,  where  the  tumour  is  large,  and  the  diffi-* 
colty  of  brealiiing  great,  to  puncture  the  abscess 
as  we  would  do  a  hydrocele.  Were  the  matter 
eva(mated  through  a  canula,  there  would  be  no 
risk  of  its  finding  a  way  into  the  windpipe,  and  if 
the  stilet  were  made  to  project  only  a  little  be- 
yond the  canula,  the  trocar  may  be  as  safely  used 
as  any  other  instrument. 

In  some  patients,  after  repeated  suppuration, 
but  in  others  without  any  obvious  cause^  the  ton- 
sils become  enlai^d  and  indurated,  occasioning 
serious  inconvenience  both  in  breathing  and  swal- 
lowing.  Sometimes  the  tumour  slowly  decreases 
in  size  by  occasional  detraction  of  blood,  followed 
by  the  repeated  ap^ication  of  (unail  blisters  just 
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below  the  an^e  of  the  jaw,  eonjoined  with  the  daily 
internal  use  of  some  pHigative  salt.  One  dradim 
of  llie  sulphate  of  magnesia,  dissolved  in  eight  or 
ten  ounces  of  water,  will  keep  the  bowels  easy, 
which  is  all  tliat  is  required.  Where  iJie  famsil 
still  contillues  swelled,  notwithstanding  tlie  use  of 
these  remedies,  benefit  may  be  di^ived  fimn  pass- 
ing electric  sparics  throu^  the  tumour. 

Where  the  tumour,  in  place  of  deoneasing  in 
rize,  continues  to  enlarge,  we  must,  on  aceomit 
of  the  effect  produced  on  respiration  and  deglu- 
tition,! remove  the  diseased  substance.  It  is  not, 
however,  generally  necessary  to  extirpate  the 
whole  tonsil,  nor,  m  fact,  is  that  an  operation 
which,  even  if  required,  could  be  safely  accom- 
plished. It  is  fortunate  therefore,  that  in  the  dkk 
eased  state  of  the  tonsil,  which  renders  its  remo- 
val necessary,  if  a  part  of  the  tumour  be  extir- 
pated, what  remains  skins  over,  and  gives  no 
further  inconvenience. 

In  taking  away  a  portion  of  the  tonsil,  differ- 
ent plans  have  been  employed.  Bertrandi  was 
in  the  habit  of  cutting  away  a  portion  of  the 
^Land  with  perfect  safety.  Grariot  also  prefers 
the  bistoury  or  sheathed  cystome  for  this  purpose, 
and  he  recommends  it  as  both  the  surest  and 
most  expeditious  mode  of  operating.*  We  have 
the  testimony  of  these  and  other  authors  to  prove, 
that  the  haemorrhage  is  seldom  profuse  after  the 

*  Gariot  des  Maladies  de  la  Bouche,  p.  99. 
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^ssuAfiion  of  a  part  of  tbe  toi^«  The '  bleeding 
will  genejrally  be  diecked  by  gai^ling  the  throat 
with  cold  water,  or  by  touching  the  orifices  of 
the  vessels  with  a  camePs-hair  pencil,  dipped  in 
oil  of  turpentine  or  alcohol,  and  where  these  fail, 
it  may  be  certainly  counteracted  by  the  applica- 
tion  of  a  hot  wire.  In  using  the  latter,  we  must 
-use  the  precaution  of  conveying  the  heated  wire 
along  a  canula,  otherwise  it  would  be  liable  to 
C(Hne  in  contact  with  parts  which  we  would  not 
wish  it  to  touch. 

Sometimes  after  the  prominent  part  of  a  dis- 
eased tonsil  has  been  cut  off,  the  wound  does  not 
heal  readily ;  the  cure  is  retarded  by  a  soft 
lymphatic  looking  fungus,  which  shoots  up  from 
tiie  surface  of  the  sore.  Before  recovery  will 
take  place,  this  excrescence,  must  be  destroyed. 
This  has  been  accomplished,  by  touching  it  twice 
or  thrice  a-day  with  the  muriate  of  ammonia, 
finely  powdered  j  but  on  the  whole,  the  actual 
cautery  is,  perhaps,  preferable  to  any  other 
plan. 

Some  surgeons  are  afr^ald  to  use  the  knife,  and 
some  patients  dread  the  pain  of  cutting;  such 
may  employ  the  double  ligature  proposed  by 
Cheselden.  A  curved  needle,  armed  with  a 
double  ligature,  composed  either  of  very  flexible 
wire  or  waxed  thread,  is  to  be  passed  through 
the  tonsil,  as  near  to  its  junction  with  the  sound 
parts  as  possible,  by  which  the  swellmg  is  divided 
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into  iswo  equilateral  pm1ions«  Then  separate 
the  thrcfads,  and  mm  tlie  two-  belonging  to  tlie 
upper  figment  of  the  tumour  through  a  poljrpus 
canula^  next  push  the  latter  home  against  the  root 
of  the  morbid  mass,  and  retain  it  there  by  twist- 
ing the  ends  of  the  ligature  round  the  bars  of 
the  canula.  Treat  the  under  half  of  the  tnmouir 
precisely  in  the  same  manner,  and  tighten  the 
threads  daily,  till  the  intercepted  parts  drop  oiff. 
This  operation  which  seems  to  be  very  simple 
and  easily  planned,  is  nevertheless,  difficult  in 
execution ;  the  tumour  on  whidi  we  are  to  oper- 
ate is  large ;  the  cavity  ^n  which  we  are  to  act  is 
confined.  I  would  never,  therefore,  employ  the 
ligature,  until  foiled  in  removing  the  tumour  by 
other  means,  and  until  the  patient  decidedly  ob- 
jected to  the  use  of  the  knife.* 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  every  chronic  en- 
largement of  the  tonsil  depends  on  thickening 
and  induration  of  the  substance  of  the  gland;  it 
is  sometimes  produced  by  the  formation  of  cal- 
culi. These  seldom  in  the  amygdalae  acquire  any 
considerable  size,  but  their  presence  is  produc- 
tive  of  irritation,  and  repeated  attacks  of  cyn- 
anche ;  the  inflammation  generally  proceeding  to 
suppuration.  After  each  successive  discharge  of 
matter,  a  solid  and  circumscribed  tumour  remains 
in  the  situation  of  the  tonsil,  where,  sometimes 
by  a  probe,  the  calculus  may  be  detected.    It  is 

•See  Appendix  (D.) 
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etidenty  that  a  sm^on  who  ii^  not  aware  that 
calculi  may  be  formed  in  this  gland,  wiU  be 
liable  to  consider  the  tmnour  as  dependent  on 
some  more  smons  affection.  I  have  nerer  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  a  pati^it  with  a  cal- 
culus in  the  tonsil,  but  I  have  received  the 
history  of  three  cases  of  this  disease,  all  oc- 
curring in  the  same  family,  and  known  to  Mr. 
Robert  Wilson,  an  intelligent  practitioner  in 
Beith,  who  sent  me  the  calculi. 

The  first  case  was  that  of  Agnes  Wark,  who 
soon  after  exposure  to  cold  and  wet  feet,  com- 
plained of  a  fulness  about  the  fauces,  accom- 
panied with  pain,  which  extended  along  the 
Eustachian  tube  of  the  left  side.  Her  respira- 
tion was  obstructed,  and  her  deglutition  difficult. 
After  three  weeks,  the  tumour  suppurated  and 
burst  externally.  The  sore  discharged  purulent 
mrtter  for  a  fortnight,  when  it  healed.  Two 
months  afterward,  firom  a  similar  cause,  the 
throat  became  again  inflamed,  suppurated,  bun^ 
and  healed.  Indeed,  during  eighteen  months, 
she  had  frequent  attacks  of  c]nianche  tonsiUaris, 
aU  of  which  uniformly  terminated  in  suppuration, 
and  all  of  the  abscesses  burst  externally. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  about  this  time,  that 
fiiie  discovered  after  the  sore  had  healed,  a  regu- 
lar, and  solid  tumour  on  the  left  side,  which  pro- 
truded the  skin,  just  below  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 
Soon  afterward,  and  without  any  obvious  cause, 
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she  had  a  very. severe  and  long  continued  attack 
of  injBammation  in  her  left  tonsil.  An  abscess 
formed  and  burst  externally,  discharging  matter 
during  a  full  year^  by  eight  small  appertures. 

Before  this  time  she  had  never  consulted  any 
medical  practitioner,  but  she  was  now  induced, 
from  the  long  duration  of  the  disease,  and  the 
inconvenience  resulting  from  the  pain  and  dis- 
charge, to  show  the  ulcerated  part  to  a  surgeon, 
who  discovered  by  probing  the  sore,  that  a  cal- 
culus was  lodged  in  the  tonsil.     Having  ascer- 
tained this  point,  he  next  endeavoured  by.  sin 
external  incision,  to  extract  the  concretjion;  but 
the  bleeding  deterred  him  from  enlarging  the 
wound  to  a  sufficient  extent,  so  that  his  operation 
ended  in  detaching  a  fragment  from  the  body  of 
the  calculus.     Being  foiled  in  this  attempt,   he 
next  advised  the  application  of  a  cataplasm  over 
the  wound,   and  directed  the  patient  to  wash 
the  throat  frequently  during  the  day  with  some 
simple  gargle.    By  this  treatment,  little  altera- 
tion was  apparently  produced;  but  in  the  course 
of  fourteen  days,  the  calculus  dropped  from  the 
tonsil  into  the  mouth.     From  this  time  the  sores 
began  to  heal,  the  discharge  lessened,  the  pain 
abated,  and  after  the  cure,  which  was  completed 
in  a  few  weeks,  she  had  no  return  of  cjmianohe 
during  a  period  of  twelve  years. 

The  brother  of  this  woman  was  similarly  af- 
fected, but  in  him  the  disease  continued  during 
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twenty  years  before  the  calculus  was  discharged 
from  the  tonsil.  In  the  third  patient,  who  was 
nearly  related  to  the  two  former  ones,  the  con- 
cretion  dropped  into  the  mouth,  about  two  years 
after  the  commencement  of  the  complaint  in  the 
tonsil.  ,       ' 

-  In  these  patients  considerable  inconvenience 
was  occasioned  by  the  encroachment  of  the  tonsil 
on  the*  fauces,  an  inconvenience  which  was  rather 
increased  than  diminished  by  suppuration,  and 
which  was  constantly  on  the  increase.  Consider- 
ing this,  a  surgeon  who  satisfied  himself  with  a 
cursory  examination  of  the  patient,  might  have 
imagined  the  enlargement  depended  on  thicken- 
ing of  the  substance  of  the  gland  itself,  and  on 
that  supposition  he  might  have  begun  an  operation, 
which  would  have  terminated  in  his  own  discom- 
fiture. 

In  the  first  case,  I  would  likewise  notice  an 
impropriety  committed  by  the  surgeon,  who  be- 
lieved that  by  enlarging  the  external  sore  he 
would  have  it  in  his  power  to  extract  the  stone. 
Here  it  is  evident,  that  he  forgot  that  the  con- 
cretion was  deep-seated,  that  it  was  by  sinous 
passages  that  he  brought  the  probe  to  grate 
against  it,  and  above  all,  that  it  lay  imbedded 
amongst  large  vessels,  which  must  have  been  di- 
vided, before  a  wound  could  be  made  of  sufficient 
size  to  permit  of  the  extraction  of  the  calculus. 
On^  these  accounts  an  external  incision  is  com- 

'       o  o 
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pletely  out  of  the  question,  so  long  as  the  concre- 
tion continues  deep-seated;  it  is  only  allowable 
when  the  calculus  has,  by  suppuration  and  ulcera- 
tion, worked  its  \way  outward,  so  that  it  is  only 
detained  by  the  skin.  Here,  any  other  than  an 
external  incision  would  be  preposterous ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  regarding  the  propriety  of  an 
internal  cut  into  the  substance  of  the  tonsil,  in 
order  to  extract  the  foreign  substance,  so  soon  as 
its  existence  has  been  ascertained. 

These,  and  indeed  all  tonsilitic  concretions, 
have  been  distinguished  by  a  fetid  stercoraceous 
odour. 

Sometimes  the  concretion  does  not  acquire  the 
«ame  degree  of  solidity  as  in  the  preceding  cases. 
In  some  patients  it  forms  in  the  cryptse  of  the 
tonsil,  enlarging  them,  and  even  projecting  into 
the  fauces.  Where  it  assumes  that  form,  it  can, 
by  any  blunt  pointed  instrument,  be  turned  out 
from  the  recesses  of  the  tonsil,  in  gritty  masses  of 
a  dirty  white  colour. 

The  formation  of  this  gritty  matter,  would  seem 
to  be  connected  with  a  deranged  state  of  the 
intestinal  canal.  It  will  be  necessary  to  pick  the 
foreign  substance  from  the  tonsil,  and  to  prevent 
its  reproduction,  the  bowels  must  be  restored  to 
their  natural  action.  It  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
common affection. 

So  soon  as  the  external  carotid  artery  has 
emerged  from  behind  the  stylo-hyoideus  and  the 
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digastric  muscles,  and  while  it  is  lying  over  the 
internal  carotid,  it  attaches  itself  to  the  parotid 
gland,  with  which,  for  the  remainder  of  its 
course,  it  continues  to  be  very  intimately  con- 
nected, and  in  the  substance  of  which  it  sends 
off  its  branches.  This  gland  and  its  connexions 
are  too  important  to  be  passed  over  with  a  cur- 
sory notice ;  its  situation  and  extent  ought  to  be 
known  to  every  student;  it  is  not  the  circum- 
scribed and  well  defined  gland  which  many  be- 
lieve it  to  be,  neither  is  it  confined  to  the  space 
between  the  ascending  plate  of  the  lower  jaw- 
bone and  the  ear.  *  That  is  really  a  small  part  of 
the  gland,  the  limits  of  which  cannot  be  shown 
by  a  superficial  dissection,  which  can  give  no 
just  idea  of  either  the  extent  or  connexions  of 
the  parotid  gland.  To  unfold  these,  we  must 
penetrate  deeper,  we  must  follow  the  gland  to 
the  very  root  of  the  external  auditory  sinus,  al- 
most to  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  jugular 
vein ;  we  must  trace  it  sunk  behind  the  plate  of 
the  jaw-bone,  and  see  it  adhering  there  to  the 
internal  pterygoid  muscle ;  we  next  follow  it  be- 
hind the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  and  down  along 
the  neck  a  little  way  below  the  angle  of  the 
jaw,  and  examine  it  where  folded  over  the  pos- 
terior edge  of  the  masseter  muscle,  and  when  we 
have  done  all  this,  we  shall  only  have  made  our- 
selves acquainted  with  the  mere  locality  of  the 
gland.     We  shall  have  still  to  learn  that  it  is, 
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while  buried  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  parotid 
gland,  that  the  external  carotid  artery  gives  off 
the  arteria  posterior  auris,  and  divides  into  the 
internal  maxillary  and  temporal  artecies,  and 
likewise  that  it  is  while  imbedded  in  this  gland 
that  the  portio  dura  crosses  the  artery. 

The  parotid  gland  is  then  sunk  so  deep,  and 
is  so  firmly  locked  in  between  the  ascending 
plate  of  the  lower  jaw-bone  and  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess, that  when  it  becomes  diseased  the  patient 
cannot  open  his  mouth,  and  from  the  effect  of  the 
fascia  the  tumour  is  flat.  Its  extirpation  is  quite 
out  of  the  question ;  its  impracticability  is  proved 
by  reviewing  the  connexions  of  the  gland.  Who- 
ever has,  in  situ,  injected  the  salivary  duct 
with  mercury,  and  then,  even  where  the  gland 
was  healthy,  where  it  was  free  from  preterna- 
tural adhesions,  and  limited  to  its  natural  size,  has 
tried  to  cut  it  out,  would  be  convinced,  when  he 
saw  the  mercury  running  from  innumerable  pores, 
that  the  gland  extends  into  recesses  into  which 
he  could  not  trace  it  in  the  living  body.  If  this 
be  true  in  health,  what  must  it  be  in  disease, 
where  the  parts  are  wedged  between  the  angle  of 
the  jaw  and  the  mastoid  process,  and  nitched 
into  every  interstice  around.  On  the  dead  sub- 
ject I  have  attempted  the  extirpation  of  such  tu- 
mours, but  even  there  have  never  succeeded  in 
clearing  away  fully  the  diseased  substance. 
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The  inference  from  this  fact  is  too  plain  to  re* 
quire  to  be  expressed.  Those  wlio  assert  that 
they  have  extirpated  the  parotid  gland,  have,  I 
am  folly  convinced,  mistaken  that  little  conglo- 
bate gland  which  lies  imbedded  in  its  substance, 
and  which  does  sometimes  enlarge,  producing  a 
tumour  in  many  respects  resembling  a  diseased 
^parotid,  for  the  parotid  itself.  I  have  seen  an 
enlargement  of  the  l}nnphatic  glands  taken  for  a 
diseased  parotid,  and  the  same  has  occurred  to 
Mr.  Cruickshaiik.  This  author,  when  speaking 
of  the  absorbents  and  glands  about  the  parotid^ 
adds,  that  he  had  known  the^e  "  indurated  and 
Enlarged  to  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  which  gave 
suspicion  of  a  cancerous  affection  in  the  parotid 
itself.''* 

This  gland,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  complaint, 
may  be  extirpated,  but  the  parotid  cannot.  "  The 
cutting  out  completely  the  parotid  gland  is  a  thing 
quite  impossible,  since  the  greatest  of  all  the 
arteries,  viz.  the  temporal  and  the  maxillary,  lie 
absolutely  imbedded  in  the  gland."  t 

If  we  may  credit  the  asseMon  of  Mr.  Charles 
Bell,  we  must  beUeve  that  his  brother,  assisted 
by  himself,  actually  accomplished  this  impossi- 
bility: "  I  assisted  my  brother  formerly  in  this 
operation.     TKe  whole  gland  was  diseased;   it 

*  Cruickshaxik's  Anatomy  of  Abiorbent  Veasels,  seMad  edition,  page 
203. 

,    f  BeU'a  Anatomy,  voL  2d,  pi«e  293, 
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was  dissected  all  round,  until  it  remained  attach- 
ed only  at  that  deep  point  which  is  behind  the 
angle  of  the  jaw,  where  it  encircles  the  artery. 
A  ligature  was  put  upon  its  root,  and  in  a  few 
days  it  dropped  off,  more  completely  eradicated 
than  could  have  been  possible  with  the  knife."  * 
Nor  does  this  assertion  of  Mr.  Charles  Bell's 
rest  on  his  authority  alone.  Mr.  John  Bell  avows 
the  operation  which  he  would  wish  to  make  us 
believe  he  had  often  performed,  "  for  I  had  of- 
ten extirpated  the  diseased  parotid.*'  t  With  his 
own  words  he  shall  condemn  himself:  "  What 
shall  %e  think,  then,  of  those  surgeons  who  talk 
in  such  familiar  terms  of  cutting  out  the  parotid 
gland."  1: 

Did  Mr.  Bell  know  the  connexions  of  this 
gland  less  perfectly  when  he  wrote  his  System  of 
Anatomy  than  afterward?  Did  this  lately  ac- 
quired knowledge  teach  him  that  his  former  in- 
ference was  incorrect?  Did  it  convince  him  that 
the  parotid  gland  may  really  be  extirpated? 
Did  he  from  this  belief  actually  undertake  and 
accomplish  its  excision  with  the  assistance  of  his 
brother?  Let  Mr.  C.  Bell  determine  the  motives 
which  induced  him  to  "  talk  in  such  familiar  terms 
of  cutting  out  the  parotid  gland;"  and  let  Mr. 
John  Bell  assign  some  more  satisfactory  reason  for 

*  Bell's  Dissections,  third  edition,  p.  249. 

f  Bell  on  Tumours,  p.  210. 

\  BeU's  Anatomy,  vol.  2d,  p.  293. 
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declining  the  extirpation  of  this  gland  than  its 
connexions  with  the  temporal  and  maxillary  arte- 
ries, for  these  might  both  be  controlled.  The 
arteries  are  not  our  dread;  they  do  not  deter  us 
from  performing  this  operation ;  but  the  nitching  of 
the  gland  into  interstices  from  which  we  cannot 
extricate  it,  leave  us  no  hope  of  clearing  away  all 
the  diseased  substance,  without  which  any  opera- 
tion would  prove. abortive.  This  is  our  chief  con- 
sideration, and  this  insurmountable  obstacle,  our 
only  objection. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  place  the  question  re- 
garding the  extirpation  of  the  parotid  gland  in  its 
proper  light,  and  to  show  from  the  anatomy  of 
its  connexions,  that  it  is  an  operation,  which, 
in  no  situation,  aiid  under  no  circumstances, 
ought  to  be  undertaken.  If  the  disease  be  really 
seated  in  the  parotid  itself,  which,  in  nine  cases 
out  often,  it  will- not  be,  we  could  have  no  expec- 
tation of  extirpating  every  particle  of  the  tainted 
substance.  This  must  decide  the  question.  But 
how  are  the  operations  to  be  explained,  in  vt^hich 
this  gland  was  reported  to  have  been  cut  out? 
This  will  not  be  a  difficult  task.  The  descrip- 
tions  of  the  operations  prove,  I  think,  that  it  was 
not  the  parotid  itself  which  was  removed,  but  a  dis- 
eased conglobate  gland,  of  which  there  are  usual- 
ly two  connected  with  the  parotid.  One  is  gen- 
eraUy  placed  beneath  that  lobe  of  the  parotid 
which  extends  lower  than  the  angle  of  the  jaw;  the 
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other  is  imbedded  in  the  very  centre  of  the  paro- 
tid, iyii^  commonly  opposite  to  the  division  of 
the  external  carotid  artery  into  the  temporal  and 

maxillary  branches.        ^ 
The  first  is  not  very  deep-seated,  it  is  merely 

covered  by  the  cervical  fascia  and  the  thin  de^ 
pendent  lobe  of  the  parotid  gland.  When  it 
swells,  it  forms  a  tumour  just  below  the  angle  of 
the  jaw,  and  rather  behind  it;  not  fully  circum- 
scribed, not  even  in  the  incipient  stage  freely 
moveable ;  still  where  it  is  not  very  large,  it  may 
be  easily  enough  extirpated.  Anterior  to  it  there 
is  no  part  of  consequence ;  behind  it  the  trunk  of 
the  external  carotid  artery  is  placed;  yet,  by  the 
fingers,  the  tumour  may  be  safely  detached  from 
that  vessel.  This  was  the  species  of  tumour  ex- 
tirpated by  Mr.  John  Bell  from  about  the  an^e 
of  the  jaw  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Dunlop.  * 

These  remarks  on  tumours  formed  at  the  angle 
of  the  jaw,  will  be  well  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing case,  which  was  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Ander- 
son, with  whom  I  saw  the  patient.'t 

In  this  patient  there  were  three  tumours  about 
the  angle  of  the  jaw,  one  of  which  at  least,  had 
existed  during  seven  years.  The  largest  tumour, 
which  was  about  the  size  of  a  pullet's  egg,  was 

•Bell  on  Tamours,  vol.  ii.  p.  2 id. 
f  The  facts  which  I  have  UMnitioiked  in  this  case,  were  derired  f^m  dif- 
ferent letters  which  passed  between  the  patient  and  the  medical  gentlemen 
to  whom  he  submitted  his  case.    These  letters  I  saw  and  read  at  the  tjLme 
the  operation  waiN  performed. 
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seated  between  the  mastoid  process  and  the 
ascending  plate  of  the  jaw-bone.  It  was. pro- 
minent, and  in  part  moveable;  it  Was  as  moveip- 
able  as  could  be  expected,  since  it  was  covered 
by  a  fascia.  It  could  be  moved  from  side  to 
side,  but  it  could  neither  be  fully  grasped  by  the 
fingers,  nor  its  extent  fairly  defined;  its  depth, 
especially  could  not  be  determined.  It  might  dip 
backward,  but  there  was  no  proof  that  it  did  so  ^ 
nay,  from  its  being  moveable,  there  was  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  it  did  not.  The  tumour  ndst 
in  point  of  size  lay  just  below  the  angle  of  the 
jaw;  was  rather  less  than  a  walnut,  and  rolled 
freely  under  the  skin  and  fascia,  and  the  fingers 
could  be  made  nearly  to  encircle  it.  When  pulled 
forward,  the  large  vessels  could  be  distinguished 
behind,  completely  unconnected  with  the  tumour. 
The  third  and  smallest  tumour  was  placed  by  the 
side  of  the  last,  and  both  lay  nearly  over  the  di- 
grastic  muscle. 

From  first  perceiving  these  tumours,  they  had 
steadily  increased,  although  slowly ;  or  if  at  any 
period  they  had  been  stationary,  it  was  after  an 
incision  had  been  made  into  the  uppermost :  their 
consequences  were,  therefore,  to  be  dreaded^ 
which  made  the  patient  naturally  enough  anxious 
to  have  them  removed.  With  a  view  to  this,  he 
consulted  several  practitioners  of  the  highest 
professional  talents,  both  in  London  and  Edin- 
burgh. 

p  p 
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Mr.  John  Bell,  who  was  first  applied  to,  was 
decided  in  his  opinion,  that  the  tumours  were 
formed  by  dilated  yehis,  but  the  veins  were  not 
simply  varicose;  there  was  something  strange 
and  undefined  in  his  notions.  He  talked  about  the 
dOated  veins  being  inclosed  in  a  bag;  and  so  fully 
was  he  impressed  with  the  truth  of  this  conjec- 
ture, that  he  actually  made  an  incision  into  the 
largest  tumour;  blood  only  followed  the  knife,  yet 
both  the  surgeon  and  his  patient  flattered  them- 
selves, that  this  cut  would  effectually  resist  the 
progress  of  the  disease.  Mr.  Bell  predicted, 
thftt  by  the  inflammation  consequent  to  this  oper- 
ation, the  sides  of  the  cyst  containing  the  veins 
would  become  so  thickened,  that  if  it  did  continue 
to  enlarge,  the  increase  would  be  extremely  slow. 
For  a  time  the  patient  believed  this.  Soon,  how- 
ever, he  was  convinced  that  his  hopes  were  ill- 
founded  ;  again,  therefore,  he  had  recourse  to  Mr. 
Bell,  who  still  persisted,  that  the  nature  of  the 
disease  was  the  same  as  formerly;  and  again  he 
repeated  his  opinion  that  the  sac  would  not  en- 
lai^e  with  rapidity.  Nevertheless,  the  swellings 
augmented,  the  patient  became  more  and  more 
anxious,  for  he  began  to  lose  confidence  in  Mr. 
Bell's  prediction.  He  still  believed  that  the 
tumours  were  produced  by  dilated  veins;  but  now 
not  even  the  boldness  of  Mr.  Bell's  tone  could 
persuade  him  that  they  would  not  some  time  or 
other  endanger  his  life. 
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Impressed  with  this  belief,  he  submitted  his 
case  to  three  of  the  most  eminent  sm^eons  in 
London,  all  of  whom  coincided  in  opinion  that 
the  tumours  were  glandular;  but  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  complaint,  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion.  One  practitioner  supposed  the  swell- 
ings to  depend  upon  derangement  of  the  biliary 
system;  another  thought  that  they  might  arise 
from  the  torpidity  of  the  absorbent  system ;  one 
turned  his  attention  to  the  state  of  the  bowels ; 
while  the  other  prescribed  such  medicines  as  are 
supposed  to  increase  the  activity  of  the  Ijpnpha- 
tics.  All  the  three  practitioners  dissuaded  the 
patient  from  submitting  immediately  to  an  opera- 
tion;  but  one  of  them  encouraged  him  to  hope, 
that  when  the  swellings  had  become  lai^er  and 
more  prominent,  they  might  be  extirpated.  He 
followed  the  prescriptions  given  him,  but  found 
that  the  growth  of  the  tumours  waB  uncontrolled. 
Disappointed  in  his  expectations,  and  rendered 
sc^citous  about  his  safety,  he  was  desirous  of 
having  the  diseased  parts  removed  by  operation. 

Mr.  Anderson  saw  him,  and  gave  him  hopes 
that  it  was  not  yet  too  late  to  operate ;  but  re- 
quested, at  the  same  time,  the  advice  of  some 
other  siu'geons.  Several  were  consulted ;  and 
the  general  voice  was  against  operation.  The 
patient,  who  was  a  most  intelligent  gentleman, 
was  faithfully  informed  respecting  what  had 
passed.     He  was   explicitly  told,  an  operation 
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might  prove  unsuccessful,  since,  perhaps,  it  would 
be  found  impracticable  to  clear  away  all  the  dis^ 
eased  substance;  the  smallest  portion  of  which 
being  allowed  to  remain,  he  was  taught  to  be- 
lieve, would  prevent  the  wound  from  healing. 
This  was  the  only  risk,  there  was  no  inunediate 
hazard,  because  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  sur- 
geon to  stop  short  at  the  point  where  actual  dan- 
ger began.  The  uncertainty,  therefore,  of  the 
issue  of  the  operation  was  what  the  patient  had 
to -consider,  and  to  balance.  He  was  apprised, 
that  from  the  previous  history  of  the  tumours, 
there  could  be  little  doubt,  that  they  would  still 
continue  to  enlarge ;  their  nature  was  also  such, 
that  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  ulceration 
would  ultimately  take  place,  fungus  be  formed, 
hectic  induced,  and  death  follow.  On  these 
facts  the  patient  reflected,  and  his  decision  was, 
that  an  operation  should  be  performed. 

In  an  hour  he  was  prepared.  With  firmness 
he  seated  himself  on  a  chair,  then  reclined  his 
head  on  the  breast  of  an  assistant,  and  with  for- 
titude and  unmoved  countenance,  bore  a  pro- 
tracted and  painful  operation.  An  incision  was 
made  by  Mr.  Anderson  from  the  root  of  the 
ear  to  below  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  It  was  of 
such  a  length  as  to  expose  fiilly  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  tumours.  The  smallest  tumours 
were  readily,  after  the  division  of  the  fascia,  de- 
tached merely  by  the  fingers,  and  when  brought 
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away,  the  diseased  substance  was  found  included 
in  a  firm  membranous  capsule.  The  removal 
of  the  uppermost  tumour  was  rather  more  diffi- 
cult, owing  to  its  connexion  with  the  parotid 
gland.  It  had  originally  been  formed  by  en- 
largement of  one  of  the  small  glands,  which  are 
covered  by  the  depending  lobe  of  the  parotid. 
As  the  tumour  increased,  it  pushed  this  lobe  up- 
ward and  outward,  and  this  was  the  only  cause  of 
difficulty.  So  soon  as  this  lobe  of  the  parotid  was 
turned  aside,  the  diseased  gland  was,  with  the 
slightest  effort,  started  from  its  bed  or  cup,  in- 
vested with  its  sheath. 

After  th^  first  incision,  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  operation  were  executed  by  the  fingers ;  and 
as  each  of  the  tumours  were,  after  their  removal, 
found  to  have  their  capsules  entire,  there  could 
not  possibly  be  any  of  the  diseased  substance 
left  behind.  Two  little  arteries  which  had  been 
divided,  were  now  seciu'ed,  and  the  margins  of 
the  wound  brought  together  and  retained  in  con- 
tact. In  a  few  weeks  the  wound  was  completely 
healed. 

Plate  VI.  will  illustrate  the  deep-seated  con- 
nexions of  a  tumour,  nitched  in  between  the 
parotid  gland  and  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoideii 
muscles.  The  latter  only  are  interposed  between 
the  swelling  and  the  external  carotid  artery. 
Above  and  below  the  line  of  these  muscles,  the 
tumour  is  absolutely  in  contact  with  that  vessel. 
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On  this  account,  a  tumour  which  had  formed  be- 
hind the  angle  of  the  jaw  in  the  woman  Mander- 
son,  had  a  vigorous  pulsatory  motion,  insomuch, 
that  one  would  without  care,  have  been  induced  to 
believe  the  carotid  artery  to  be  aneurismal.  In  this 
woman,  the  swelled  gland  does  not  simply  lie  over 
the  carotid  artery,  it  turns  round  its  tracheal 
side,  insinuating  itself  between  the  vessel  and  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  hyo-glossus  muscle,  so  that 
by  pressing  aside  the  ligament  running  from  the 
pterygoid  muscle  to  the  side  of  the  neck,  it 
touched  the  pharynx.  This  I  was  rendered  cer- 
tain of,  by  introducing  a  finger  deep  along  the 
mouth,  and  examining  the  phaiynx,  where  the 
tumour  can  be  distinctly  felt  adhering  to  its  side, 
and  establishing  connexions  which  completely 
forbade  any  operation. 

Disease  of  the  lower  lobe  of  the  parotid  gland 
is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  enlargement  of  the  con- 
globate gland,  which  it  covers.  Sometimes  this 
lobe  of  the  parotid  gland  becomes  sacculated, 
formmg  a  collection  of  watery  viscid  fluid.  Such 
a  tumour  begins  just  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw, 
and  from  that  nucleus,  proceeds  downward  and 
laterally.  As  the  swelling  is  covered  by  the 
fascia,  it  is  consequently  tense ;  and  although  the 
sides  of  the  cyst  be  thin  and  pliant,  fluctuation 
is  obscure.  Yet  although  ill-defined,  it  may 
generally,  by  care,  be  detected.  This  species  of 
tumour  does  not  require  to  be  extirpated,  its  na- 
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ture,  so  long  as  it  is  sacculated,  is  simple ;  it  is  a 
mere  body  of  saliyQ,  hollowed  out  in  the  glandular 
substance.  In  the  incipient  sti^e,  therefore,  the 
tumour  is  to  be  opened,  its  gelatinous  contents 
evacuated,  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  bag  irri- 
tated by  passing  a  seton  through  it,  or  by  stimu- 
lating injections. 

Just  below,  and  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw, 
I  Jhave  mentioned  that  a  sacculated  tumour  is 
sometimes  formed  by  the  lobe  of  the  parotid 
gland.  At  other  times,  the  internal  jugular  vein 
is  dilated  at  the  same  place,  into  a  considerable 
sized  pouch.  I  have  a  cast  which  I  received  from 
my  fiiend  Dr.  Monro,  which  very  finely  illus- 
trates  the  position  and  external  characters  of  a 
tumour  of  this  nature.  No  operation  can  be  per- 
formed here;  the  surgeon  must,  therefore,  be 
careful,  not  to  confound  a  dilatation  of  the  jugular 
vein  with  a  sacculated  parotid  tumour.  In  the 
latter,  we  cannot  by  pressure  disperse  the  swell- 
ing; in  the  former,  the  tumour  can  be  completely 
emptied  by  squeezing  it  between  the  fingers. 
There  cannot,  therefore,  be  any  apology  for  a 
surgeon  who  mistakes  the  one  for  the  other. 

In  planning  the  removal  of  a  tumcmr  from  be- 
hind the  angle  of  the  jaw,  the  situation  of  the  lobe 
of  the  parotid  is  to  be  kept  in  remembrance,  be- 
cause this  connexion,  will,  in  some  measure,  regu- 
late the  surgeon;  it  will  direct  the  form  of  his 
incision.     His  object  must  be  to  avoid  injiuy  of 
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the  glandular  Bubstance,  not  from  any  idea  that 
a  wound  of  it  would  affect  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  operation,  but  because  it  would  probably 
retard  the  cure.  A  salivary  fistula  would  be  the 
consequence,  unless  steady  compression  was  ap-- 
plied  and  persisted  in  for  some  time  after  the 
removal  of  the  tumour.  This  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  avoid. 

Such  a  tumour  will,  with  the  greatest  prospect 
of  avoiding  the  formation  of  a  salivary  fistula,  be 
removed,  by  making  a  triangular  flap  of  the  skin 
over  it,  directing  the  apex  towards  the  clavical* 
The  knife  is  not  in  the  first  instance,  to  penetrate 
deeper  than  the  fascia,- from  which  the  integu- 
ments are  to  be  turned  up.  Next  the  fescia  is 
to  be  divided  by  a  similarly  shaped  incision,  after 
which,  the  lobe  of  the  parotid  gland  and  the  fas- 
cia are  to  be  raised  from  over  the  tumour,  and 
held  back  by  an  assistant  during  the  time  occu- 
pied by  the  surgeon,  in  detaching  with  the  fingers 
the  swelled  gland  from  its  adhesions  behind.* 
If  the  fingers  be  alone  employed  for  this  purpose, 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  injuring  any  vessel, 
but  where  the  scalpel  has  been  used,  the  poste- 
rior fascial  vein  has  been  cut.  This,  although  a 
trifling  accident,  may  be  easily  avoided. 

*  Mr.  Walker,  after  having  insulated  the  tumour,  <<  finding  its  roots  t» 
run  very  deep,  and  the  artery  pulsating  strongly,  the  tumour  being  in 
actual  contact  with  the  external  carotid,  he  put  a  ligature  round  the  root  of 
the  gland,  which  came  away  on  the  following  day.**f 

f  6ell*8  System  of  Dissections,  3d  edit.  p.  249* 
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When  the  tumour  is  removed,  the  parts  which 
have  been  raised  are  to  be  laid  back,  and  retained 
in  their  place  by  a  compress,  supported  by  a  twist- 
ed roller.  Sutures  will  not,  in  any  instance,  be  re- 
quired to  keep  the  edge  of  the  wound  together, 
but  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  may  be  used. 

Sometimes  spontaneously,  sometimes  from  blows 
about  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  but  oftener  from  ab- 
sorption of  irritating  matter  from  the  gums,  the 
antrum,  or  the  recess  of  the  nose,  the  little  gland 
in  the  centre  of  the  parotid,  swells.  As  the  gland 
lies  deep,  the  tumour  formed  by  it,  is  for  a  length 
of  time,  very  ill-defined.  Between  the  jaw  and  the 
mastoid  process,  we  discover  by  examination, 
rather  a  fulness  than  a  regular  swelling,  and  the 
patient  complains  of  tension  and  stiffness  in  the 
region  of  the  parotid. 

During  the  enlargement  of  this  gland,  it  pres- 
ses cgi  the  parotid,  producing  absorption  of  its 
substance,  by  which  the  tumour  comes  ultimately 
to  take  the  place  of  the  parotid :  it  is  in  the  end, 
equally  nitched  in  among  the  parts  at  the  angle 
of  the  jaw,  and  its  extirpation  is  equally  imprac- 
ticable. Unless,  therefore,  we  resolve  in  the  very 
early  stage  of  the  disease,  to  cut  out  the  tumour, 
we  shall  never  afterward  have  it  in  our  power  to 
accomplish  that  operation ;  nor  even  in  the  inci- 
pient period,  can  the  swelling  be  taken  away 
without  some  difficulty  and  danger.  It  is  this 
difficulty,  arising  from  the  confined  bed  of  the 

o.  Q 
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tomouF,  and  its  occupying  the  place  of  the  parotid 
gland,  which  has  led  the  few  who  have  removed 
it,  to  imagine  that  they  had  extirpated  the  paro- 
tid itself. 

In  cutting  out  this  conglobate  gland,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  parotid  is  always  considerably 
wounded,  an  incision  having  to  be  made  through 
that  portion  of  the .  parotid  which  covers  the 
swelled  gland,  before  the  tumour  itself  can  be 
reached.  There  is,  therefore,  in  removing  this 
gland,  not  only  the  immediate  risk  arising  from 
it9  connexions,  but  Ukewise  the  secondary  danger 
dependent  on  the  formation  of  a  salivary  fistula. 
The  first,  where  the  tumour  is  small,  will  gene- 
rally be  overcome ;  for  at  that  stage  the  diseased 
^nd  still  continues  to  be  defined  by  its  capsule, 
which  does  not  adhere  very  firmly  to  the  morbid 
parts.  Where  the  tumour  is  not.  bigger  than  a 
large  nut,  it  may  generally,  by  opening  its  sheath, 
be  started  from  its  cup.  The  formation  of  a  sali- 
vary fistula  will  only  be  prevented,  by  maintaining 
for  a  considerable  time  after  the  operation,  a  firm 
and  steady  pressure  on.  the  wounded  part  of  the 
parotid  gland. 

The  excision  of  this  gland  can  only  be  pru- 
dently  undertaken  where  the  tumour  is  still 
small.  If  large,  the  distinction  of  its  sheath  will 
be  lost,  by  the  extension  of  the  disease  to  the 
neighbouring  parts.  This  is,  however,  from  the 
greater  resistance,  a  slower  process  than  where 
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the  tumour  is  seated  lower  in  the  neck.  When 
the  conglobate  gland  in  the  parotid  swells,  the 
tumour  is  prevented  for  some  time  from  dipping 
deep,  by  the  resistance  afforded  by  the  pterygoid 
muscles ;  and  by  the  ligament  of  the  angle  of  the 
jaw  it  is  hindered  from  encroaching  on  either 
the  larynx  or  pharynx.  Ultimately,  however, 
these  barriers  are  broken  up.  Then  the  tumour 
spreads  in  every  direction. 

I  have  twice  examined  the  bodies  of  patients 
who  had  died  from  frmgus  hsematodes  of  this 
gland.  In  the  last  instance,  the  ravages  of  the 
disease  were  most  extensive,  and  the  deformity 
produced,  most  hideous.  The  tumour,  which 
began  between  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  the  mas- 
toid process,  had  enlarged  in  the  course  of  two 
years,  to  the  size  of  a  boy's  head.  It  extended 
from  just  beneath  the  orbit  on  the  left  side,  down 
to  the  clavicle,  covering  in  its  course,  the  side 
of  both  the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  distorting  the 
mouth  and  twisting  the  nose,  and  forcing  back- 
ward the  external  ear.  The  surface  of  the  tu- 
mour externally,  was  very  unequal,  but  the  in- 
teguments, although  discoloured,  were  not  ulcer- 
ated. Where,  however,  it  projected  into  the 
mouth,  it  had  formed  a  fungus  which  had  dis- 
placed all  the  teeth,  and  which,  during  life,  had 
discharged  a  great  quantity  of  abominably  fetid 
ichor,  intermixed  with  fragments  of  both  jaws. 
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The  small  gland,  the  parotid  gland,  and  all  the 
parts  in  the  vicinity,  were  blended  together  into 
an  unseemly,  fetid,  morbid  mass,  the  greatest 
bulk  of  which  had  the  decided  character  of  fun-, 
gus  hsematodes.  In  the  centre  of  the  tumour, 
we  found  a  large  insulated  irregular  piece  of  new 
formed  bone  lodged. 

Before  quitting  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  the  con- 
nexions of  the  portio  dura  must  be  attended  to. 
This  nerve,  when  passmg  from  the  foramen  stylo- 
mastoideum  lies  behind  the  parotid  gland,  but  it 
almost  immediately  dips  into  its  substance.  It 
continues  a  single  and  undivided  trunk  for  about 
half  an  inch  of  its  course.  This  part  of  the  nerve 
runs  in  a  slanting  direction  downward  and  for- 
ward, imbedded  in  the  gland.  Where  the  portio 
dura  is  escaping  from  the  skull,  it  is  deep-seated, 
and  nearly  in  contact  with  the  arteria  posterior 
auris,  and  where  that  artery  and  the  occipital 
arise  by  a  common  trunk,  the  latter  vessel  is  also 
quite  in  the  vicinity  of  the  portio  dura.  By  the 
styloid  process,  the  nerve  is  separated  from  the 
internal  carotid  arteiy  and  jugular  vein.  About 
midway  between  the  ascending  plate  of  the  jaw 
bone,  and  the  mastoid  process,  the  portio  dura 
is  nearly  opposite  to  the  posterior  fascial  vein, 
and  the  external  carotid  artery. 

It  is  at  this  point,  at  a  place  where  the  nerve 
is  still  deeply  covered  by  the  glandular  substance, 
that  it  divides  into  its  branches,  which  separately 
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perforate  the  gland,  to  reach  the  cheek  and  the 
other  parts  on  which  they  are  to  be  distributed. 
Some  of  these  branches  pass  upward,  some  for- 
ward, and  others  downward.  The  largest  of 
these  branches  inclines  upward  and  forward,  and 
while  still  imbedded  in  the  gland,  it  subdivides 
into  a  numerous  set  o£  twigs,  which  cover,  as 
with  a  net-work,  the  zgrj^oma  and  the  arteria 
transversalis  faciei.  The  Inq^t  of  these  twigs, 
runs  nearly  midway  between  the  zygoma^  and 
the  parotid  duct.  The  other  divisions  of  this 
nerve  ramify  over  the  face,  and  about  the  side 
of  the  throat. 


PLATE  VI. — This  view  was  taken  from  a  full  grown  male 
subject.  The  arteries  were  injected  with  wax,  previous  to 
dissection.  A  is  placed  on  the  trunk  of  the  portio  dura,  which 
has  been  carefully  dissected  out  of  the  substance  of  the  parotid 
gland.  The  branches  and  twigs  of  the  nerve,  were  more  minutely 
traced  than  has  been  represented.  I  wished  merely  to  show  the 
great  divisions  of  the  portio  dura;  those  which  require  to  be 
remembered  when  studying  tic  douloureux.  Thifi(  plate  will 
likewise  be  useful  in  illustrating  the  deep-seated  connexion  of 
tumours  formed  about  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  The  large  vessels, 
and .  the  stylo-hyoideus  and  digastricus  muscles  are  fully  exposed 
by  the  removal  of  the  parotid  and  conglobate  glands. 


This  view  of  the  connexions  of  the  portio 
dura  will  show,  that  the  trunk  of  that  nerve  can 
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only  be  reached  with  safety  by  an  incision  made 
along  the  anterior  edge  of  the  mastoid  process ; 
at  a  part  where  the  nerve  is  unquestionably  deep- 
er sotted  than  it  is  further  forward;  but  where  it 
is,*  at  the  same  time,  less  connected  with  important 
ports.  By  an  incision  beginning  at  the  very  root 
of  the  mastoid  process,  and  continued  downward 
and  forward,  aiong>%e  anterior  margin  of  Ae 
stemo-mastoid  musde,  the  portio  dura  may  be 
reached.  The  dissection,  no  doubt,  will  require 
to  be  deep,  but  in  performing  it,  the  surgeon 
will  not  experience  much  difficulty.  The  lobe  of 
the  ear  will  require  to  be  pulled  upward,  and 
held  forward,  while  prosecuting  this  dissection. 
In  performing  this  dissection,  the  nervus  super- 
ficialis  colli  will  necessarily  be  divided,  where 
entering  the  lower  angle  of  the  parotid;  the 
glandular  substance  itself  will  be  injured,  and 
the  arteria  posterior  auris  will  be  cut  across. 
But  these  are  the  only  parts  which  will  require 
to  be  intermeddled  with,  in  order  to  reach  the 
nerye  at  its  very  exit  from  the  stylo-mastoid 
foramen. 

Where  the  disease  is  seated  in  the  portio 
dura,  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  division 
of  one  or  more  of  the  branches  of  that  nerve, 
will  radically  remove  the  complaint.  Those  who 
remember  the  deep  situation  of  the  nerve,  ^where 
it  divides  into  its  branches,  and  the  way  in  which 
these  perforate  the  gland  to  reach  the  face,  will 
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be  convinced,  that  an  operation  performed  on 
it  after  passing  the  parotid  gland,  cannot  suc- 
ceed ;  enough  may  be  done  to  suspend  the  mor- 
bid action  in  the  body  of  the  nerve,  for  a  short 
time,  but  gen,erally  the  disease  will  recur.  This 
is  one  cause  of  failure,  but  there  is  yet  another, 
for  the  complaint  does  recur,  even  where  the 
trunk  of  the  affected  nerve  has  been  divided, 
provided  it  has  been  simply  divided.  Some- 
times the  pain  returns  within  a  few  hours  after 
the  operation,  which  had  led  to  a  belief  that 
the  nerve  had  not  been  fully  divided.  The 
sensation  at  the  instant  of .  cutting  the  nerve, 
is  so  peculiar  that  no  surgeon  can  be  deceiv- 
ed; the  re-production  of  the  pain,  depends  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  operation  has  been 
performed,  not  on  the  incomplete  division  of  the 
nerve. 

To  insure  success,  a  portion  of  the  trunk  of 
the  nerve  must  be  cut  out.  So  much  of  it  must 
be  removed  as  will  prevent  re-union  of  the  divided 
extremities.  This  ou^ht  to  be  a  fixed  principle, 
because  on  this  the  permanency  of  the  cure  will, 
in  a  great  measure,  depend:  I  would,  perhaps, 
not  be  far  wrong  were  1  to  say,  that  it  entirely 
depended  on  the  prevention  of  the  re-union  of  the 
cut  ends  of  the  nerve.  The  facts  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  would .  lead!  us  to  suppose,  that 
anastomosis  of  the  nerves  is  not  of  the  same  value 
to  |lie  nervous  system,  nor  productive  of  any  of 
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those  striking  effects,  which  arise  from  vascular 
inosculation.  * 

*  Dr.  Haighton  has  performed  a  series  of  experiments  which  throw 
eonsiderable  light  on  the  consequences  arising  from  division  of  nerves. 
The  experiments  made  by  this  gentleman,  and  related  in  the  85th  vol.  of 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  go  to  prove,  that  it  is  by  re-union  or  re- 
production of  lost  substance,  that  divided  nerves  regain  their  functions. 
This  position  has  been  fully  established  by  observations  made  on  the  nervi 
vagi' of  dogs.  In  eight  hours  after  the  division  of  both  of  these  nerves, 
the  animal  died.  In  another  dbg,  *'  I  divided  only  one  of  the  nerves  of  the 
eighth  pair.  I  was  surprised  to  see  how  slightly  he  was  affected  by  it;  for 
excepting  a  little  uneasiness,  there  was  scarcely  any  alteration  perceptiblei 
so  that  in  a  few  hours  after  the  operation  he  took  food  as  usuaL  On  the 
third  day  I  divided  the  other  nerve,  but  the  same  symptoms  immediately 
supervened  here,  as  followed  the  division  of  both  nerves,  in  the  former 
experiments:  he  continued  in  a  state  of  restlessness  and  anxiety,  with  pal- ' 
pitstions  and  tremors,  until  the  fourth  day,  when  he  died.  In  another 
d<^,  in  whom  nine  days  were  allowed  to  intervene  between  the  division 
of  the  nerves,  the  animal  survived  the  second  operation  thirteen  days,  and 
then  died,  very  much  emaciated. 

"  Another  dog  being  procured,  and  one  of  the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair 
divided,  I  aUowed  six  weeks  to  elapse  before  the  other  was  cut  through. 
This  division  of  the  corresponding  nerve  evidently  deranged  him,  but  in  a 
much  less  degree  than  in  the  former  experiments."  It  was  not,  however, 
till  nearly  six  months  after  the  last  operation  that  he  fully  recovered  his  health. 

This  recovery  of  the  functions  of  these  nerves^  might  either  depend  on 
enlargement  of  the  inosculating  twigs,  or  it  might  depend  on  the  re-union 
of  the  divided  extremities  of  the  nerves. 

<*  If  the  first  be  contended  for,  this  consequence  ought  to  ensue,  viz.  that 
the  eighth  pair  should  now  be  entirely  useless,  and  both  of  them  may  be 
divided  a  second  time,  without  injuring  any  of  the  functions  of  the  animal. 

"  If  the  last  be  granted,  it  must  of  necessity  follow,  that  the  medium 
of  union  possessed  the  same  properties  as  the  original  nerve. 

*'  I  have  now  circumscribed  the  field  of  inquiry,  and  have  drawn  the 
question  into  so  narrow  a  compass,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  single  ex- 
periment to  prove  either  the  afi&rmative  or  negative.  If  now  the  eighth 
pair  be  divided  a  second  time,  in  immediate  succession,  and  the  animal 
sustain  it  with  impunity,  I  conceive  it  right  to  conclude,  that  the  actions 
of  these  organs,  which  originally  were  carried  on  through  the  means  of 
the  eighth  pair,  are  now  performed  by  other  channels,  and  that  the  true 
substance  of  the  nerve  is  not  re-produced.,  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  the 
animal  die  in  consequence  of  it,  t^en  I  think  it  equally  Just  to  infer,  that 
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On  this  >I  wonld  ground  my  belief,  tliat  the< 
recurrence  of  tic  doidoureux  is  depend^it  on  a* 
re-productioh  «f  the  lost  »ibetance,  and  conae-^  i 
quent  re-union  of  the  divided  extremitiesrof  the 
nerve.    I  ixuKt  not,  however,  omit  mentiomng^ 
it  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Abemethf,  that  re-pio«  t 
duction  of  the  disease,  is,  in  some  cases,  owing  to 
enlargement  of  the  anastomosing  branches  of  the 
divided  nerve.     This  opinion  was  fidrly  deduced : 
from  his  fistcts.  The  disease  was  seated  inthe  litHe 
finger,  and  many  ^remedies  had,  witliout  effect,.: 
been  tried.    The  affected  nerve  was  at  last  divid* 
ed,  and  half  an  inch  of  its  substance  removed. 
The  operation  was  instantly  followed  by  loss  of 
s^fisation  in  the  part  on  which  the  nerve  was  dis* 
tributed — ^the  disease  seemed  to  be  removed.    In 
three  months  the  lady  had  regained  the  sensibility 
of  her  finger,  and  pressure  occasioned  a  renewal 
of  the  unpleasant  feeling. 

From  the  recurrence  of  the  morbid  sensaticm 

the  new  formed  substance  is  really  and  truly  nerre,  because  we  know  of 
no  other  sutistance  which  can  perform  the  office  of  nerve. 

^  I  shall  rely  then  on  the  following,  and  consider  it  as  my  eaperimenium : 
crucis:—^ 

<<  Having  the  dog  in  my  possession,  upon  which  I  divided  the  eighth  pair 
of  nerves,  nineteen  months  befinre,  I  out  through  both  of  them  now,  im 
inmiediate  suocessitm.  The  usual  symptoms  were  immediately  inducedf 
and  continued  until  the  second  day,  when  he  died. 

<<  After  death,  I  carefully  dissected  out  these  nerves,  and  have  pre- 
served them  as  evidences  of  my  success.  I  thinlc  I  have  now  answered  the 
question  I  proposed  to  myself,  and  can  affirm,  that  nerves  are  not  only 
capable  of  being  united,  when  divided,  but  that  the  new  firmed  substance 
is  reaiOy  and  truly  nerve*** 

R  R 
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in  :the  finger,  after  the  Temovalof  bo  much  of 
the  nerves  Mr.  Abemethy  thinks  it  pcobable  that 
the  re-productioa  of  the  disease  did  not  depend 
on  the  restoration  of  the  lost  substance,  but  was 
occasioned  by  an  enlargement  of  the  anastomosing 
twigs.  I>.  Haigfaton's  experiments,  and  other 
&ci8,  would  lead  me  to  doubt  the  corriectnesa  of; 
this  opinion.  The  operation  was  precisely  simihr 
to  these  performed  on  the  portio  dura,  when  the 
surgeon  cuts  that  nerve  anterior  to  the  parotid 
gland;  one  of  its  branches  can; only  be  divided,^ 
tiie  trunk  of  the  nerve  remains  imtouched-- i4he 
disease  recure.  So,  in  hke  manner,  Mr.  Aber- 
hethy  only  divided  a  branch  of  the  uhiar  nenre, 
the  branch,  indeed,  which  was  chiefly  affected; 
this  suspended  the  disease;,  but  as  the  trunk  was 
entire,  the  complaint  in  time  recurred.  To  have 
been  conclusive,  Mr.  Abemethy  ought  *to  have 
cut  out  a  portion  of  the  trunk  of  the  ulnar  nerve 
itself. 

Had  this  been  done,  and  had  the  disease  after- 
wards recurred,  he  might  reasonably  have  as- 
cribed the  re-production  of  the  complaint  to  the 
agency  of  the  inosculating  twigs.  ^  That  conclu- 
sion, although,  in  the  present  case,  at  first  sight 
plausible,  is  Still  liable  to  thei  objections  I  hate 
•  stated;  and  it  is  likewise  to  be  remembered,  that 
as  only  one  of  the  branches  of  the  nerve  supply, 
ing  the  finger  was  operated  on,  and  as  the  other 
at  the  tip  of  the  finger  joins  freely  with  it,  and  as 
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both  have  a  community  of  sensation,  no  wonder 
that  the  disease  should  ultimately  recur. 

I  have  bestowed  so  much  attention  on  this 
point,  becrase  it  is  to  be  the  director  of  our  prac- 
tice; if  Mr.  Abemethy'«  doctrine  be  well  founded, 
no  operation  can,  in  tic  douloureux^  be  more  than 
a  palliatiye  measure ;  but  if  it  be  admitted^  that 
the  re-production  of  tiie  complaint  depends  not 
on  an  enlargement  of  the  inosculating  twigs,  but  is 
occasioned  by  the  diyision  of  a  branch  instead  of 
the  trunk,  we  shall  be  induced  to  hold  out  a  pros- 
pect of  recovery  from  this  most  painful  disease. 

The  parotid  duct  is  a  vessel  of  great  import- 
ance :  hence,  its  course  is  highly  necessary  to  be 
known  by  the  surgeon.    It  is  formed  by  twigs 
firom  every  granule  of  the  gland.    As  these  unite, 
tlie  duct  increases  in  size,  and  as  it  increases,  it 
tends  forward,  and  finally  perforates  the  anterior 
mai^in  of  the  gland.    After  which,  it  immedi- 
ately applies  itself  to  the  surface  of  the  masseter 
muscle.    It  is  chiefly  where  taraversing  this  mus- 
cle, and  while  dippmg  from  ite  edge  to  reach  the 
buccinator,  that  the  course  and  connexions  of  the 
parotid  duct  require  to  be  studied.     Its  course 
will  generally  be  defined  by  a  line  extended  from 
the  junction  of  the  lobe  of  the  ear  and  figured 
portion,  to  midway  between  the  root  of  the  nose 
and  the  angle  of  the  mouth.     This  is  its  dirept 
course  in  nine  out  of  ten  bodies ;  but  there  Are  many 
points  cQimected  with  tihe  history  of  this  duct, 
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^tliin  patch;  at  other  thnes^  there  are  two  patches, 
;  or  it  is  ooUected  mto  a  tittle  ^knob*  Sometimes  it  is 
wQ^Btiiiued  from  rthe  edge  of  the  parotid  gjimd^nac- 
iOinnpanying  the  parotid  duct  to.  the  anterior  mar- 
gin of  the  masseter  muscle.  But  these  are  the  an- 
fomaties  of  the  socia  parotidis.  To  represent  it  as 
it  (Usually  appears^  it  mjist  be  described  as  a  little 
glandular  process  lying  between  the  parotid  duct 
«id  the  zygoma^  gaoierally  in  contact  with,  *or 
-^Ten  Qyerlapping  the  former,  and  seated  some- 
what nearer  to  the  parotid  gland  than  the  middle 
of. the. masseter  jPQusde.  Frequently  one  or  two 
litlle  ix^nglobate  glands  are  found  in  tihe.  vicinity  of 
.the  socia  parotidis. 

;iiiL6aying  .these  .parts,  the  parotid  duct  dips 
&om  the  ;anteriors  margin  of  tha  masseter,  .over 
Ibe  mass  of  faJt  which  is  interposed  between  that 
«uscle  and  the  buccinator.  When  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  buccinator,  it  suddenly  contracts 
to  a  very  small  size;  in  its  previous  ioourse  it  is 
f«J>put>the.  thickness  of  aiarge  crow-guill,;and  its 
twaalwiU^mit  a  common  sized  probe;  but  where 
passing  through  the  buccinator  muscle,  its  orifice 
wiU;  hardly  adoodt  a  catheter  wire.  It  usually 
opens: into  the  mouth  opposite  itOfithe  i space  be- 
twyeen.ithe  second  jaiod.  ithird  imolar  teeth  of  the 
ppper  jaw,:.a:little  below  thema^n  of  )im  gum. 
JUst  before  its r/teHnination,.4he  pamKtid  ^duct  is 
irossed^jind  touched  by.tibie  ^facial  wei^  but  the 
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artery  indines  tonsiderabty  Heareto  to  the  ongieof 
thenkmdi. 

AStet  pointii^  out  the  sittiatkm  tji  the  poztio: 
dura,  the  pafotid-duct^  the  socta  parotidia^  th«^ 
transrerMi  axi^ry  of ^  the  &oe,  and  the  faeiali  ari-i 
teiy  and  Yeinva  few  remaliss  on  the  extirpation^ 
tmhoursifirom'this^  part  of  the^faoer  wiil^Hot  to 
out  of  plluse;  . . 

In  removing  tumourd&om  this  region,:  it  ougfafe 
to  be  a  primary  consideration  to  avoid  injury  >of 
either  of  these  parts^  bufe  mor^  Especially  of  the 
parotid' duct,  which  oceasioiii^a  most  txioublescwae 
fistolaj'  All  this  can,  generally,  in  the^'extirpa^ 
tion*  of  tumours,  be  guarded  against.  Let  thei 
student'  make  hunself  fully  'acquainted-  with  ihe^ 
line  which  the  parotid  duck  fi^ows,  with  its  rela^^ 
tion  to  the  mdjsseter  muscle  teid*  the  buecinatov; 
let  him  bear  in  Tem^anbranoe  the  ieoiiglobate» 
glancb  which  are  intheTiciuily  of  thednet^  and; 
let  him/not  overlook  the  mass  of  iat^  which  fittr 
up  liie tspace  between  the  bucednator andmaesetw 
muscles;  If  he  be  femiliar  with  thieito  points,  he: 
will  htfve  little  to  dread  in  extirpating  a  tu^^ 
mour  from  the^  side  of  the  face,  nor  iviU  he  find 
much  difficulty  in  avoiding  the  parotid  duct. 

There  are  two  spots  chiefly  where  tumounM 
form,  in  which  the  parotid  duct  id  concerned  >  it 
will  hardly  be  necessary  for  me  to  add,  that  ther 
one  is  wliere  the  duct  is  crossing  theijnaaseter 
muscle,  and  the  other  where  it  is  passing  fronr 
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the  edge  of  tiiat  muscle  to  reach  the  baccinator^ 
In  the  former  case  the  tmnom*  is  usually  produced 
hy  swelling  6f  one  of  the  little  conglobate  glands 
which  lie  hj  the  side  of  the  socia  parotidis;  in 
the  Iktt&tf  the  tumour  is  originally  formed  by  dis- 
ease of  the  bundle  of  fat  which  occupies  the  hol- 
low hetweGEi  the  masseter  and  buccinator  muscles^ 
or  by  enlargement  of  a  l3rmphatic  gland  lodged 
among  that  fat.  The  latter  is,  perhaps,  a  rare 
oocurrence^ 

When  a  glandular  tumour  has  formed  over  the 
masseter,  the  parotid  duct  will  either  be  found 
lying  directly  behind  it,  or  it  Will  be  displaced 
lyjT  the  enlargement  of  the  swelling;  but  in  either 
case  it  will,  generally,  by  tearing  with  the  fin- 
gers, be  easily  separated  from  the  morbid  parts. 
Where,  however,  the  tumour  is  formed  by  the 
contents  of  the  space  between  the  masseter  and 
buccinator  muscles,  the  position  of  the  duct  will 
yary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  morbid  parts. 
Where  the  tumour  is  adipose,  and  continues  soft 
and  pliant,  if  it  have  projected  to  any  consider- 
able extent  from  between  the  muscles,  the  duct 
will  be  more  or  less  indented  into  the  morbid 
parts,  or  even  fairly  encircled  by  them.  Not 
only  the  parotid  duct,  but  the  facial  vein  also, 
may  be  sunk  into  such  a  tumour.  The  duct  and 
vein  can  only  be  connected  in  this  manner,  with 
tumours  of  a  soft  texture.  I  have  seen  it  sur- 
rounded by  an  adipose  tumour,   by  a  fungus 
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l^smatodes  tumour,  and  by  an  anastomosini^ 
aneurism.  In  hard  glandular  swellings,  the  dticf 
is  projected  on  the  front  of  the  morbid  parts,  o** 
it  is  pushed  aside.  Let  these  facts  be  studied, 
and  we  shall  not  hear  surgeons  talk  of  extir-* 
pating  indiscriminately,  and  in  the  same  way, 
the  different  yarieties  of  tumomis  which  foilii 
about  the  faice.  They  wiU,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
member, that  the  relation  of  the  parotid  duct, 
and  other  parts,  will  be  varied  according  to  the 
position  or  nature  of  the  morbid  parts.  They 
will  even  be  able  to  judge  pretty  accurately 
whether  it  will  be  found  behind,  or  on  the  front, 
or  sunk  into  the  substance  of  the  swelling. 


PLATE  VII. 

Fio.  1.  and  Fid.  2.  are  plans  illus€rativ6  of  tumours  con- 
nected with  the  parotid  duet.  Fig.  1.^  ^ows  a  tumour,  gfondular 
but  not  very  firm,  seated  over  that  portion  of  the  duct  whidi 
traverses  the  masseter  muscle.  Not  only  the  duct,  but  also  some 
of  the  twigs  of  the  portio^  dura,  are  connected  with  the  {posterior 
surface  of  the  swelling.  It  wiU  be  necessary  to  explain  those 
parts  in  order:  A  is  the  Htde  glandular  and  slightly  knobbed 
swelling.  B  represents  that  portion  of  the  parotid  duct  neaver 
to  the  ^and  than  the  tutaiour,  and  C  that  part  anterior  to  the 
tumour.  D  is  the  facial-  vein,  which,  in  its  course,  is  seen 
trarersing  the  buccinator  musde,  and  crossing  the  terminatioli  of 
the  parotid  duct.  £  the  fadal  artery,  very  s^entine  in  its 
course,  and  observed  from  where  it  turns  over  th^  jiir^bone  i^ 

s  s 
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to  the  angle  of  the  mouth  inclining  forward,  and  crossed  just 
at  the  angle  of  the  mouth  by  the  insertion  of  F»  the  zygomaticus 
major  muscle. 

Fig.  2.  is  a  plan,  showing  the  relation  of  the  parotid  duct  to  a 
tumour  which  has  protruded  from  between  the  masseter  and 
buccinator  muscles.  It  is  a  tumour  of  a  soft  texture,  so  soft, 
indeed,  that,  even  although  not  large,  the  duct  is  indented  into 
its  surface,  and  would,  had  the  tumour  continued  to  increase, 
have  been  fiiirly  buried  deep  in  its  substance.  This  species  of 
tumour  is  closely  connected  with  the  duct.  A  A  is  the  swelling. 
B  B  B  the  parotid  duct,  which  runs  over  the  anterior  part  of  the 
tumour.  C  is  the  facial  yein,  covered,  along  part  of  its  course, 
by  the  tumour. 

A  tumour  of  this  size  may  easily  be  extirpated,  and  the  parotid 
duct  saved,,  provided  the  morbid  parts  have  not  formed  adhesion 
to  the  cheek.  When,  however,  the  cheek  and  tumour  are  incor- 
porated into  one  mass,  the  fecial  vein  cannot  escape;  buried  in 
the  diseased  parts,  it  must  be  removed  along  with  them.  This 
is,  however,  a  trifling  circumstance,  compared  with  what  is 
sometimes  required  to  be  done.  It  is  an  absolute  nothing,  in 
comparisoji  with  what  must  be  done  and  taken  away  where  the 
gums  are  involved. 

In  this  sketch  the  tumour  is  circumscribed;  nitched,  indeed, 
into  the  small  and  confined  space  between  the  masseter  and 
buccinator  muscle,  but  so  free  from  attachment  to  the  parts  in  the 
vicinity^  so  well  defined,  a  mere  knob,  that  except  from  the  posir 
lion  of  the  parotid  duct,  there  could  have  been  no  difBculty  in 
its  excision.  It  is  one  of  the  most  favourable  cases  which  a 
surgeon  can  expect  to  meet.  It  is  one  where  there  ought  to  be 
no  hesitation,  regarding  the  propriety  of  operation.  I  would 
even  give  the  patient  a  chance,  where  the  tumour  simply  adhered 
to  ^e  cheek;  but  I  would  never,  on  any  consideration,  or  under 
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{ftkiy  circumstances,  attempt  the  extirpation  of  a  tumour  when 
connected  to  the  gums.  The  mangling  and  scraping,  and  the 
risk  of  previous  absorption,  and  the  ahnost  physical  impossibitity 
of  removing  completely  the  whole  of  the  diseased  parts,  preclude, 
in  my  opinion,  any  reasonable  prospect  of  success  for  such  an 
operation.  To  attempt  it,  therefore,  conscious  as  we  must  be 
that  it  cannot  succeed,  is  only  putting  the  patient  to  the  pain  of  a 
fruitless  operation.  It  is  unquestionably  the  duty  of  every 
surgeon  to  undertake  an  operation,  even  where  the  prospect  of 
success  is  not  very  great;  but  it  surely  cannot  be  incumbent  on 
him  to  attempt  what  he  is  fuUy  aware  he  cannot  execute.  I 
believe  there  is  not  one  instance  in  which  recovery  has  taken 
place,  where  an  operation  had  been  performed  under  such  cir- 
cumstances; nay,  there  are  very  few  surgeons  who  would  either 
advise  or  perform  the  operation. 

Mr.  John  Bell  did,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Taylor,  endeavour  to 
extirpate  an  extensively  diseased  mass  from  the  hollow  of  the 
cheek;  a  mass  covered  by  very  unhealthy  skin,  rough,  discoloiu*ed, 
warty,  and  puckered,  and  firmly  fixed  to  the  gums.  This  Mr. 
Bell  hoped  to  dig  away  at  the  expense  of  the  parotid  duct  and 
the  facial  vessels;  but  although  he  cut  widely,  sparing  nothing 
which  savoured  of  disease,  still  the  issue  was  unfortunate.  The 
complaint  recurred,  and  ultimately  killed  the  patient. 


That  a  tumour  has  formed  between  the  mas- 
seter  and  buccinator  muscles,  is  ascertained  by 
examination  with  a  finger  introduced  into  the 
mouth.  In  this  way  a  projection  will  be  discov- 
ered just  between  the  gums  of  the  upper  and 
lower  jaws,  extending  some  way  forward,  and 
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pushing  the  dieek  mward.  When  the  tumour  is 
solid  in  its  consistence,  has  continued  for  a  length 
of  time,  is  not  perceptibly  moveable,  or,  when 
moved,  carries  along  with  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  cheek,  and  when  this  membrane  feels  in- 

« 

durated,  and  the  patient  cannot  freely  open  the 
mouth,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  morbid  parts 
have  extended  backward  behind  the  ascending 
plate  of  the  maxilla  inferior  and  the  buccinator, 
lodging  themselves  between  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal pterygoid  muscles. 

Such  a  case  is  hopeless;  an  operation  is  out 
of  the  question;  no  prudent  surgeon  would  pro- 
pose  it,  nor  any  intelligent  patient,  when  apprized 
of  the  danger,  insist  on  its  performance.  Yet, 
althaugh  under  such  circumstances,  the  surgeon 
has  it  not  in  his  pdwer  to  extirpate  the  morbid 
parts,  still  he  is  not  to  desert  the  patient.  I 
have  known  a  solid  tumour  of  this  kind,  which 
had  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  and  which 
had  completely  curbed  the  motions  of  the  jaw, 
absorbed. 

The  patient  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Brown, 
with  whom  I  saw  him.  He  was  a  stout  young 
man,  with  a  fulness  on  the  one  side  of  the  face, 
just  before  the  edge  of  the  masseter  muscle.  This 
muscle  was  rigid,  and  the  limits  of  the  tumour 
externally,  were  not  distinctly  marked — ^there 
was  a  gradual  change  from  induration  to  natural 
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texture.  Internally,  a  hard  knob  was  readily 
discovered  pushing  inward  the  liping  membraicie 
of  the  cheek.  This  tumour  extended  as  far  bade 
as  the  finger  could  reach,  whidi  was  not  very  far, 
since  the  mouth  could  not  be  opened.  Although, 
therefore,  it  could  not  be  proved,  by  actual  exa- 
mination, still  it  was  evident,  from  the  effects 
produced,  that  the  tumour  must  be  extended 
deep  behind  the  ascending  plate  of  the  lower 
jaw-bone.  Its  nature,  connexions,  and  position, 
were  altogether  such  as  to  forbid  any  operation. 
Various  local  remedies  were  tried,  but  the  tu- 
mour did  not  begin  to  decrease  till  sometime  after 
a  seton  had  been  passed  through  the  skin  below 
the  jaw.  At  last  it  was  completely  removed  by 
the  absorbents. 

The  result  of  this  case  was  highly  satisfactory, 
yet  it  is  not  mentioned  for  the  purpose  of  recom- 
mending local  remedies  in  preference  to  the  knife ; 
it  is  broi^t  forward  to  show,  that,  even  in  the 
worst  of  cases,  perseverance  may  do  good.  It 
never  can  furnish  an  apology  for  neglecting  to 
remove  a  tumour  of  a  similar  kind,  when  within 
the  reach  of  an  operation. 

In  extirpating  tumours,  the  primary  considera^ 
tion  with  the  surgeon  ought  to  be,  to  remove  the 
morbid  parts  without  injuring  the  capsule  which 
defines  theip.  If  he  accomplish  this,  he  has  no- 
thing to  dread  from  a  return  of  the  disease. 
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Where,  however,  he  nibbles  at  the  tumour  with 
the  knife,  and  cuts  it  away  piece-meal,  he  has  ho 
security;  amidst  the  blood  and  confusion  he  can 
never  say  when  the  whole  is  taken  away ;  much 
may  be  left,*  or  too  much  may  be  removed,  the 
clear  bed  of  the  tumonr  can  never  be  fairly  ex- 
posed. 

There  is  every  reason,  therefore,  to  induce  an 
i)perator  to  plan  his  operation  so,  that  the  tu- 
mour may  be  cut  out  entire ;  nor  about  the  face, 
will  this  be  so  difficult  as  many  would  imagine. 
The  parotid  duct  is  to  be  avoided.  Its  relation 
to  the  tumour,  it  has  been  seen,  Avill  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  locality  of  the  latter,  but  fortunately, 
these  variations  can  generally  be  pretty  accu- 
rately ascertained  before  beginning  our  operation. 

To  this,  however,  we  must  never  trust;  our 
dependence  for  the  safety  of  this  vessel  must  be 
placed  in  exposing  the  duct  nearer  to  the  parotid 
gland  than  the  tumour.  If  this  be  done,  its  firm^ 
ness  will  be  its  protection  during  the  subsequent 
progress  of  the  operation. 

The  tumour,  in  those  cases  where  the  duct  lies 
behind  it,  is  to  be  exposied  on  every  side,  either 
by  a  careful  dissection  with  the  scalpel,  or  by 
working  with  the  fingers.  In  whatever  way  its 
lateral  connexions  are  destroyed,  its  final  separa- 

*  If  it  would  serve  any  useful  purpose,  I  could  relate  different  cases  from 
my  own  observation,  to  corroborate  this  assertion;  at  present,  however,  X 
have  more  than  one  reason  for  declining  the  task. 
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tion,  from  its  adhesion  to  the  parts  behind,  is  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  fingers.  This  will  seL 
dom  be  difficult,  never  indeed,  miless  where  the 
capsule  of  the  tumour  has,  by  inflammatory  adhe- 
sion, been  fixed  to  the  neighbouring  parts.  Then, 
no  doubt,  it  is  less  easily  accomplished,  but  still, 
by  care  and  cautious  working  with  the  nails,  it 
may  be  removed  without  injury  of  either  its  cap- 
sule, or  of  the  parotid  duct.  These  are  to  be 
sedulously  guarded  against;  the  first  secures  the 
patient  from  a  return  of  the  disease ;  the  second 
from  the  formation  of  a  salivary  fistula. 

The  excision  of  tumours  lying  anterior  to  the 
parotid  duct,  is  generally  very  simple,  but  the 
removal  of  those  in  which  the  duct  lies  before 
the  tumour,  is  more  difficult;  and  where  the  duct 
is  imbedded  in  the  morbid  parts,  we  can  seldom, 
where  the  tumour  is  of  a  specific  nature,  accom- 
plish a  cure.  Considering  the  greater  difficulty 
of  extirpating  tumours  lying  behind  the  parotid 
duct,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  to  enforce 
the  early  removal  of  every  swelling,  situated 
between  the  masseter  and  buccinator  muscles.  If 
executed  while  the  tumour  is  small,  and  as  freely 
moveable  as  its  confined  situation  will  permit,  the 
surgeon  may  reasonably  hope  to  be  able  to  extir- 
pate  it  fiilly.  If,  however,  he  delay  till  it  has  be- 
come wedged  into  that  hollow,  till  it  has  formed 
firm  adhesion  to  the  surrounding  parts,  and  till 
the  cheek  has  become  indurated,  all  reasonable 
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hope  from  an  operation^  must  be  at  an  end.    It 
may  be  attempted^  but  cannot  succeed. 

From  this  view  it  will  appear,  that  no  time 
ou^t  to  be  lost  in  attempts  to  discuss  such  tu- 
mours by  eoLtemal  applications.  .  Here  an  opera- 
tion must  be  speedily  performed,  cm*  the  patient 
must  resolve  to  run  all  hazard.  Better,  there- 
fwe,  that  a  surgeon  should  mmecesearily  extirpate 
a  simple  glandular  swelling,  than  that  he  should, 
on  the  presumption  of  a  tumour  being  simple, 
permit  it  to  gain  ground,  and  form  coQuexicms, 
from  which,  were  it  really  of  a  specific  nature, 
he  could  not  afterwards  detach  it. 

Since  this  sheet  was  sent  to  press,  I  have  heen 
consulted  by  a  gentleman  regarding  a  tumour  on 
the  cheek,  which  began  some  years  ago,  soon  af> 
ter  the  extraction  of  one  of  the  molar  teeth  ftom 
the  upper  jaw.  It  has,  since  its  commencement, 
continued  slowly  to  increase  in  size ;  it  is  now  as 
large  as  an  orange,  elastic  when  touched,  free 
from  pain,  but  covered  by  thin  integuments  of  a 
reddish  purple  colour.  It  extends  from  the  an- 
terior margin  of  the  masseter  muscle,  to  the  angle 
of  the  mouth,  and  reaches  from  the  lower  edge  of 
the  orbit,  to  the  alveolar  processes  of  the  lowar 
jaw.  Between  the  mouth  and  the  tumour,  there 
is  only  a  membrane  interposed;  not  thicker  than 
writing  paper,  but  the  morbid  parts  are  p^ectly 
moveable ;.  they  have  little  connexion  either  with 
the  skin,  or  lining  membrane  of  the  cheek. 
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The  tumour  seems  to,  be  simply  steatomatous, 
and  its  connexions  are  not  of  sudi  a  nature,  as  to 
forbid  an  operation.  The  parotid  duct,  some  of 
the  branches  of  the  portio  dura,  and  the  facial  ar- 
tery and  vein,  will,  no  doubt,  be  implicated,  but 
they  could  surely  be  extricated;  our  objection  to 
an  operation,  is  the  general  state  of  the  patient's 
health,  and  his  advanced  period  of  life. 

He  is  above  sixty,  and  has  been  an  irregular 
living  man;  his  constitution  seems  injured,  his 
nose  is  carbuncidous,  and  the  skin  of  his  face  is 
far  from  having  a  healthy  appearance.  When  I 
view  these  facts,  and  take  into  consideration  the 
thinness  of  the  integuments  covering  the  tumour, 
and  separating  it  from  the  mouth,  I  cannot  diveM 
myself  of  a  fear,  that  adhesion  would  not  take 
place  after  the  excision  of  the  tumour.  It  is  pro- 
bable, that  in  a  constitution  such  as  this  gentle- 
man possesses,  the  wound  would  slough,  inducing 
that  febrile  condition  so  inimical  to  the  success  of 
any  operation.  On  this  account  I  dissuaded  the 
patient  from  urging  the  extiipation  of  the  swelling, 
whi6h  he  wished  to  have  removed. 

In  exthpating  a  tumour  seated  behind  the  pa- 
rotid duct,  the  first  point  is  to  expose  the  duct, 
just  where  passing  from  the  edge  of  the  masseter ; 
then  it  is  to  be  traced  forward  along  thte  whole 
extent  of  the  tumour.  In  doing  this.  Hie  duct  is 
to  be  left  attached  to  the  integuments  on  oiie 
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side;  then  with  the  fingers,  the  coyerings  of  the 
tumour  and  the  dact  are  to  be  turned  aside,  a 
hook  is  to  be  struck  into  the  tumour,  which  will 
generally,  from  the  quantity  of  loose  fat  in  which 
it  lies  imbedded,  be  easily  pulled  outward,  when 
it  may  be  detached,  by  snipping  with  the  scissors 
the  fatty  process  by  which  it  is  connected  to  the 
deep-seated  parts.  By  cutting  this,  the  nutrient 
vessels  of  the  tumour,  which  are  derived  from 
the  internal  maxillary  artery,  will  generally  be 
divided,  but  they  will  seldom  be  found  of  such 
a  size,  as  to  require  the  ligature. 

To  some,  it  may  seem  that  in  describing  the 
external  incision  along  the  course  of  the  parotid 
duct,  I  have  overlooked  the  risk  of  injuring  the 
facial  vein.  This  is  really  inconsiderable ;  gener- 
ally the  vein  is  pushed  towards  the  angle  of  the 
mouth  by  the  tumour,  but  even  if  it  did  lie  over 
the  morbid  parts,  and  if  it  were  cut  across,  it 
would  prove  of  very  little  consequence. 

Where  the  tmnour  lies  either  anterior  or  pos- 
terior to  the  parotid  duct,  it  can,  and  consequent- 
ly ought  to  be  removed  with  its  capsule  entire ; 
but  when  the  duct  is  imbedded  in  a  fatty  mass, 
the  sheath  of  the  morbid  parts  must  be  cut  into, 
and  the  tumour  extirpated  in  two  portions.  Where 
the  disease  is  not  of  a  specific  nature,  the  duct 
may  be  safely  extricated,  and  a  cure  accomplish- 
ed; but  where  the  duct  is  imbedded  in  a  specific 
tumour,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  dissect  it  out,  with- 
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out  8ome  of  the  morbid  substance  adhering  to  it. 
I  would,  therefore,  in  such  a  case,  prefer  cutting 
out  the  portion  of  the  duct  connected  with  the 
tumour,  to  any  attempt  to  extricate  it.  Where, 
however,  the  tumour  is  not  of  a  specific  nature^ 
I  can  confidently  speak  of  the  propriety^  of  dis- 
secting the  duct  out  of  the  substance  of  the  swel- 
ling. 

In  extirpating  an  anastomosing  aneurism  iirom 
the  living  subject,  I  have  found  it  necessary  to 
dissect  the  parotid  duct,  and  a  large  branch  of  the 
portio  dura,  from  amongst  the  substance  of  the 
tumour,  so  as  to  insulate  them  completely  along 
nearly  three  quarters  of  an  inch  of  their  course* 
To  the  result  of  this  operation,  I  would  call  the 
attention  of  the  student.  It  was  such,  as,  a  pri^ 
orij  might  have  been  inferred  from  Mr.  Hunter's 
experiments  on  adhesion.  As  the  case  to  which 
I  have  alluded  is  interesting,  I  shall  trank^ribe  it 
from  my  note-book. 

^^  A  middle-aged  and  stout  young  man,  lately 
applied  to  me  for  advice,  respecting  a  large,  livid, 
and  compressible  tumour,  which  was  seated  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  right  orbit.  On  inquiring,  I 
was  told  that  the  swelling  had  existed  from  his 
birth,  that  it  was  sometimes  more  distended  than 
at  other  times,  that  it  seldom  was  productive  of 
pain,  except  when  injured,  on  which  occasioil  it 
poured  out  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid  blood. 
The  patient  likewise   stated,  that  the  tumour 
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never  pulsated  nor  throbbed,  but  during  exertion 
or  walking  during  a  very  hot  or  very  cold  day, 
it  became  exceedingly  tense. 

"  Externally  the  tumour  covered  about  one- 
third  of  the  temporal  extremity  of  the  upper  eye- 
lid; it  likewise  occupied  the  whole  extent  of 
the  lower  one,  the  folds  of  which  were  sepa- 
rated by  the  blood  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  pro- 
duce an  unseemly,  irregular,  and  pendulous  swell- 
ing, which  hung  down  over  the  cheek.  Towards 
the  outer  canthus  of  the  eye,  the  morbid  texture 
was  interposed  between  the  tunica  conjunctiva 
and  the  sclerotic  coat,  forward,  to  within  the 
eighth  part  of  an  inch,  of  the  attachment  of  the 
lucid  cornea.  It  was  chiefly  in  this  direction, 
that  the  disease  was  spreading.  From  the  ex- 
ternal angle  of  the  eye  the  tmnour  was  prolonged 
both  outwards  and  downwards.  In  Hie  first  direc- 
tion, it  extended  to  the  point  of  junction  of  the  tem- 
poral and  malar  bones ;  in  the  latter,  it  descended 
nearly  half  an  inch  below  the  line  of  the  parotid 
duct. 

^l  Through  its  whole  extent,  the  tmnom*  was  free 
of  pulsation ;  no  large  artery  could  be  traced  into 
it ;  by  pressure,  it  was  readily  emptied  of  its  con- 
tents ;  but  slowly,  on  the  removal  of  the  pressure, 
it  was  again  filled.  When  emptied,  by  rubbing 
the  collapsed  sac  between  the  fingers,  a  doughy 
inipression  was  communicated  to  them.  On  the 
surface,  it  was  of  the  dark  purple  colour  of  the 
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grape,  with  a  tint  of  blue  on  those  parts  covered 
by  the  skin,  but  where  invested  by  the  tunica  con- 
junctiva, it  had  a  shade  of  red;  It  was  cold  and 
flabby,  communicating  to  the  fingers  the  same  sen- 
sation which  is  received  on  grasping  Hie  wattles 
of  a  turkey  cork.'* 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  VIII. 

Fig.  1. — This  figure  affords  an  accurate  representation  of  the 
situation  and  external  character  of  the  aneurismal  tumour  just 
described.  The  course  of  the  parotid  duct,  may  be  shown,  hj 
a  line  drawn  from  the  junction  of  the  lobe  with  the  cartila^^ous 
portion  of  the  ear,  to  the  point  intermediate  between  the  root 
of  the  nose  and  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  The  situation  of  the 
branch  of  the  portio  dura,  which  was,  along  with  the  parotid 
duct,  dissected  from  the  diseased  substance,  will  be  readily 
remembered.  It  lies  a  little  nearer  to  the  zygoma  than  the 
parotid  duct.  These  are  the  chief  points  whidi  this. drawing 
is  meant  to  illustrate;  yet  it  will  also  have  its  use  in  explaining 
the  extent  of  the  tumour,  and  its  connexions  with  the  eye-Hds. 


^^  As  the  tmnour  was  increasing,  and  threatenedl 
to  extend  oyer  the  eye,  the  patient  was  anxious  for 
its  remoyal.  By  a  careful  examination,  I  was  sa- 
tisfied that  it  might  be  extirpated;  the  arteria 
transyersalis  faciei,  ihe  largest  branch  of  the  per- 
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Ho  dura,  and  the  parotid  duct,  would  unquestion- 
ably be  found  more  or  less  connected  with  it.  On 
the  sixth  of  May,  I  performed  the  operation,  in 
presence  of'  Dr.  Balmanno,  Dr.  Brown,  and  Dr. 
King;  and  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Russell. 

"  I  began  by  detaching  the  lower  eye-lid  along 
its  whole  extent,  then  I  readily  enough  dissected 
away  that  part  of  the  tumour  adhering  to  the 
sclerotic  coat,  and  I  next  removed  that  portion  of 
the  tumour  which  adhered  to  tihie  upper  eye-lid. 
This  being  done,  I  tied  a  pretty  large  artery, 
which  passed  into  the  tumour  from  the  outer  and 
lower  part  of  the  orbit.  The  vessel  lay  just  to  the 
temporal  side  of  the  inferior  oblique  muscle.  The 
next  stage  of  the  operation  consisted  in  dissecting 
off  the  tumour  clearly  from  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
temporal  muscle — ^the  zygomatic  process — from 
the  malar  bone,  and  from  over  the  large  branch  of 
the  portio  dura,  and  the  parotid  duct.  After  the 
great  body  of  the  tumour  was  in  this  way  removed, 
I  found  that  stiU  a  part  of  the  spongy  morbid  mass 
remained  attached  to  the  parts  behind  the  parotid 
duct,  and  portio  dura;  I  also  discovered  that 
some  of  the  tiunour  dipped  beneath  the  fascia  of 
the  temporal  muscle,  which  was  reticulated. 

^^  From  these  parts  there  was  a  genial  oozing 
of  blood,  and  from  the  divided  transverse  facisd 
artery,  as  well  as  from  the  arteries  which  perfo- 
rated the  malar  bone  and  the  masseter  musde, 
there  was  a  pretty  profuse  bleeding.    The  vessels 
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I  secured,  and  ihen  with  the  fcnrceps  and  scissors 
I  cleared  away  the  diseased  matter  from  behind 
the  parotid  duct  and  branch  of  the  portio  dura, 
both  of  which  were  thus  detached  from  all  con- 
nexion with  the  neighbouring  parts.  In  the  same 
way  I  was  obliged  to  cut  out  a  quantity  of  diseased 
substance  firom  behind  the  zygoma.  As  the  mor- 
bid parts  were  here  ijl-defined,  and  much  inter- 
mixed with  the  fibres  of  the  temporal  muscle^  a 
considerable  part  of  it  required  to  be  taken  away ; 
now,  in  doing  this,  the  deep-seated  anterior  t^oa- 
poral  artery  was  divided.  What  of  it  remained 
on  the  cheek  adhered  so  firmly  to  the  zygomatic 
muscle,  and  was  so  closely  incorporated  with  its 
substance,  that  the  one  could  not  be  separated 
fiH>m  the  other. 

"  In  performing  the  latter  part  of  the  operation 
no  large  artery  was  diyided,  and  all.  those  which 
had  been  cut  were  secured,  yet  there  still  con- 
tinued a  considerable  oozing  fi^om-  the  surface  ot 
the  malar  bone,  and  from  about  the  zygoma. 

^^  Inmiediately  after  the  operation,  the  insulated 
part  of  the  portio  dura  and  of  the  parotid  duct 
were  laid  back  on  the  masseter  muscle,  and  the 
edges  of  the  int^uments  were  kept  in  contact 
over  them,  by  means  of  a  single  suture.  Over 
the  malar  bone  the  lips  of  the  wound  could  not  be 
made  to  approach,  nor  did  the  oozing  firom  the 
bone  cease.  A  fold  of  linen  and  a  layer  of  sponge, 
were  therefore  laid  into  this  part  of  ^e  wound, 
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and  retained  there  by  a  compress  and  bandage, 
applied  so  tightly  as  to  restrain  the  bleeding. 

"  The 'sponge  was  kept  firm  in  its  place  during 
two  days,  then  it  was  removed  without  a  renewal 
of  the  bleeding.  So  soon  as  the  sponge  was 
taken  away,  we  endeavoured  with  strips  of  adhe- 
sive plaster,  to  bring  the  lips  of  the  wound  nearer 
to  each  other.  The  sore  soon  began  to  form  gra- 
nulations, which,  in  a  few  days,  notwithstanding 
the  use  of  regulated  pressure,  became  so  luxu- 
riant, that  they  had  risen  considerably  above  the 
level  of  the  wound.  They  had  not  a  healthy 
look,  but  on  the  contrary  fonped  a  flabby  red 
fungus,  perfectly  unconnected  witfc  the  margins  of 
the  sore. 

"  Although  the  granulations  did  not  show  any 
tendency  to  form  skin,  yet  the   sore  was  daily 
reduced  by  the  approximation  of  its  edges.    An* 
eschar  was  repeatedly  formed  on  the  surface  of 
^the  granulations,  by  the  application  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  without  the  effect  of  checking  their 
exuberant  growth,    or  disposing  them  to  form 
skin.     Still,  however,  by  bringing  the   edges    of 
the  sore  nearer  to  each  other,  its  limits  were  re- 
duced, and  in  the  end  were  brought  to  a  size  little 
larger  than  the  diameter  of  a  shilling,  without 
apparently  the  cicatrization  of  a  single  granula- 
tion.    When  the  sore  was  reduced  to  this  diame- 
ter,  new  skin  began  to  extend  from  the  margin 
over  the  granulations,  which,  before  the  end  of 
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July,  were  completely  covered  by  a  new  formed 
pelicle  of  skin,  which  occasioned  a  very  little  de- 
formity of  the  comitenance.'* 

It  is  now  more  Hian  three  years  since  the  sore 
was  healed,  and  still  the  patient  continues  free 
from  any  return  of  the  disease,  and  the  cica* 
trix  is  becoming  smaUer.  The  only  inconveni- 
ence  which  the  patient  now  experiences,  arises 
from  the  motion  of  the  upper  eye-lid,  being  im- 
paired by  its  adhesion  to  that  part  of  the  sclero- 
tic coat  from  which  the  tumour  had  been  dis- 
sected. Frdm  the  same  cause,  the  ball  of  the 
eye  does  not  possess  the  same  latitude  of  motion 
as  formerly.  It  requires  a  considerable  effort  to 
turn  the  pupil  toward  the  nose. 

This  case  is  not  only  valuable  in  so  far  as  it 
illustrates  the  surgery  of  the  side  of  the  face; 
but  it  is  also  interesting,  as  illustrative  of  one 
species  of  anastomosing  aneurism. 

In  the  aneurism  from  anastomosis,  there  is  na 
loss  of  muscularity-— no  dilatation  of  the  coats  of 
the  vessels  from  weakness;  'there  is  no  partial 
growth  from  any  individual  artery ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  tumour  is  formed  by  an  enlargement 
of  the  inosculating  twigs.  By  the  dilatation  of 
vessels,  which  in  the  healthy  state,  would  hardly 
have  been  visible  to  Hie  naked  eye,  the  pulsating 
mass  is  composed.  This  is,  therefore,  a  disease 
of  a  singular  nature,  and  its  characters  are  so  de-  - 
ddedly  marked,  that  we  cannot  but  wonder  that 
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it  ahould,  till  so  lately,  have  almost  completely 
eioaped  notice.  It  i»  most  unqaeBtionably  cer- 
tain, that  hints  of  its  existence  are  to  be  met  with 
m  more  ancient  works  than  Mr.  BeU's  Principles 
of  Sui^ry ;  but  they  were  so  yague,  and  had  so 
little  effect  in  calling  the  attention  of  surgeons  to 
tlua  affection,  that  Mr.  Bell  is  justly  considered 
the  first  who  accurately  described  aneurism  from 
anastoino8is****a  disease  which  differs  widely  from 
true  aneurism. 

.  In  anastomosing  aneurism,  the  blood  remains 
always  fluid  in  the  vessels,  and  these,  though 
enlaiged,  still  retain  their  contractibility,  and 
are  alitt  competent  to  the  propulsion  of  their  con- 
tents by  their  own  actioq^  The  structure  of  the 
ttanour  is  also  altogether  imlike  that  oi  true 
aneurism.  The  blood,  in  place  of  being  lodged 
in  a  circumscribed  sac,  is  contained  in  the  ex- 
treme vessels,  which  are,  in  this  disease,  much 
^ai^ed  and  exceedingly  active. 

Mr.  John  Bell  describee  the  tumour  as  made 
up  of  a  cellular  stnicture  like  the  placenta,  and 
into  each  cell  he  tells  us  an  artoy  opens  and 
a  vein  rises  irom  it.  In  this  disease  there  is  '^  a 
violent  action  of  the  arteries,  and  a  mutual  en- 
hi^ement  of  the  arterias  and  veins;  while  the 
intermediate  substance  of  the  part  is,  by  this  im- 
pulse, asbd  in  course  of  time,  slowly  distended 
iBto  large  int^rme^ate  cells,  which  dilate  at 
last  into  formidable  reservoirs  of  blood.***«-^^  The 
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veins  form  a  conspicuous  part  of  such  a  tumour, . 
but  the^  intermediate  cells  are  as  sensible  a  part 
of  the  structure;  for  when  the  tumour  is  emp^ 
tied,  we  feel  that  the  blood  is  repressed  tfmn 
the  sacs  in  the  veins;  and  when  the  tumour  is 
large,  with  a  purpled  surface,  we  feel  the  sacs 
individually  prominent ;  when  they  burst  we  tee 
the  blood  flow  out  from  th^n;  and  when  the  tu- 
mour is  extirpated,  they  seem  to  compose  its  chief 
bulk.*' 

^^  The  altered  structure  of  the  part  resembles, 
then,  that  imaginary  parenchyma  or  cellular  sub- 
stance which  the  early  anatomists  of  Europe  pre- 
sumed, and  indeed  pretended  to  prove  by  injec- 
tion, was  interposed  betwixt  the  extremities  of 
the  arteries  and  those  of  the  veins  in  all  parti^ 
the  body,  especially  in  the  secreting  viscera." 

These  are  Mr.  Bell's  observations  on  the  struck 
ture  of  such  tumours,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  add 
that  they  are  corrobAuted  by  Mr.  Freer^  who 
has  injected  one  of  these  tumours  with  mercury, 
so  as  satisfactorily  to  demonstrate  its  cellular 
structure.  Other  pathologists  deny  the  existence 
of  these  cells,  affirming  that  the  tumour  is  entirely 
composed  of  a  congeries  of  coiled  up  vessels. 

I  can  readily  conceive  how  both  Mr.  BeU  and 
Mr.  Freer  may  have  been  deceived.  Till  the 
time  of  the  illustrious  Haller,  it  was  currently 
believed  that  the  vesiculee  seminales  were  cellular. 
This  anatomist  unraveled  them,  and  observed 
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that  they  were  really  composed  of  convoluted 
tubes.  Were  I  to  speak  from  my  own  observation, 
ir^arding  the  texture  of  the  tumour  in  anastomos- 
ing aneurism,  I  would  certainly  be  inclined  to 
believe  that  it  was  really  cellular. 

There  would  seem  to  be  two  species  of  anasto- 
mosing aneurism :  one  in  which  the  arteries  are 
chiefly  affected,  and  another  in  which  the  veins 
are  principally  concerned.  The  first  is  an  acute 
and  most  dangerous  disease ;  the  latter  is  chronic 
and  less  to  be  dreaded. 

The  arterial  anastomosing  aneurism  begms 
from  a  mai'k  which  had  existed  as  ai  discoloured 
4qK)t  from  birth;  or  it  appears  at  first  like  a  small 
fiery  pimple,  or  it  succeeds  a  blow  or  some  other 
ijAjury,  or  it  begins  without  any  obvious  exciting 
cause.  In  whatever  way  it  begins,  it  is  at  first 
small,  but  gradually  increases  in  size ;  the  pulia- 
tion, which  originally  was  obscure,  becomes  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  complaint,  the  swelling 
still  enlarges,  the  pain  and  feeling  of  distension 
.augments,  ^^  and  when  the  cells  are  enlai^ed  into 
sacs,  and  the  mutual  communications  consequently 
free  betwixt  the  extreme  arteries  and  veins,  the 
whole  tumour  pulsates  distinctly,  and  when  ex- 
cited by  exertion  or  muscular  struggles,  it  throbs 
furiously;  the  tumour  assumes  then  a  purple  hue ; 
the  apices  of  the  sacs  become  sensibly  thin ;  the 
patient  is  alarmed  from  time  to  time  with  slighter 
hsemorrhages,  which  becoming  more  frequent 
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^m  vnou,  points  and  ™^  p,.i™«,  he  is  t 
last  debilitated,  changes  his  comj^lexion  and 
colour,  loses  his  health,  and  dies." 

From  the  first  to  the  last  the  swelling  is  com- 
pressible, and  it  is  even  more  easily  reduced  in 
size  by  pressure,  in  the  advanced,  than  in  the 
early  stage,  when  it  is  "  of  a  doughy  consistence, 
and  having  a  woollen  or  cushion-like  feeling, 
when  pressed  and  moulded  under  the  finger." 
In  the  latter  stage,  in  those  cases  which  I  have 
seen,  the  tumour  was  easily  emptied ;  but  on  the 
removal  of  the  pressure,  was  almost  instanta- 
neously filled  by  one,  two  or  three  large  tortuous 
arteries  which  could  be  trac^  into  its  substance, 
and  which  were  left  beating  much  more  vigorous- 
ly than  the  arteries  in  any  other  part  of  the  body. 
The  working  of  these  arteries  and  the  labouring 
of  the  tumour,  when  the  circulation  is  hurried  by 
exertion,  or  increased  by  hot  weather,  is  most 
dreadfully  increased.  And  during  these  periods 
of  excitement,  it  is  proper  to  mention,  that  the 
heat  of  the  tumour,  as  measured  by  the  thermo- 
meter, is  actually  greater  than  the  temperature  of 
the  other  paHs  of  the  body. 

From  the  description  of  anastomosing  aneurism, 
it  will  appear  to  be  a  peculiar  affection  of  the  vas- 
cular system,  and  therefore  not  to  be  treated  on 
the  general  principles  appUcable  to  true  aneurism. 
In  the  latter,  we  tie  the  great  artery  considerably 
above  the  aneurismal  spot,  and  we  allow  the  tu- 
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mour  to  decay  from  operation^  carried  on  within 
itielf ;  in  thd  former,  we  must  proceed  on  a  very 
different  principle,  for  were  we  to  rest  satisfied  by 
seeming  the  arteries  passing  into  the  tmnour,  we 
would  only  suspend  its  growth  till  the  collateral 
vessels  had  enlai^ed.  So  soon  as  this  took  place, 
and  experience  proves  that  it  is  not  a  tedious  ope* 
ration,  the  tumour  would  again  be  supplied  with 
blood,  and  would  again  resume  its  peculiar  char- 
acter, and  proceed  in  the  extension  of  its  limits. 
Any  attempt,  therefore,  to  cure  this  disease,  by 
ligature  of  the  arteries  which  support  it,  is  entirely 
out  of  the  question.  Mr.  John  Bell  strenuously 
argues  the  necessity  of  cutting  out  all  the  diseased 
parts;  and  in  equally  decided  terms,  reprobates 
any  interference  where  we  judge  this  to  be  im- 
practicable. This  seems  to  be  the  generally  re- 
ceived opinion  of  surgeons  on  this  subject ;  and  it 
was  one,  the  propriety  of  which  I  never  ventured 
to  call  in  question,  till  I  accidentally  witnessed  a 
case,  which  showed  in  the  most  striking  manner, 
the  expediency  of  acting  differently,  under  certain 
circumstances. 

My  brother  was  requested  to  visit  Mr.  , 

on  Wednesday  tfie  18th  of  October,  1809,  abotit 
seven  o'clodc  in  the  morning.  He  went,  and 
found,  that  during  the  night,  the  gentleman  had 
lost  a  great  quantity  of  blood,  from  a  wound  which 
had  been  made  about  fourteen  days  b^re  by  a 
surgeon  who  had  opened  the  temporal  artery,  on 
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account  of  an  apoplectic  affection.  The  wound 
had  never  healed,  neither  was  this  the  first  timei 
he  had  been  alarmed  by  profuse  bleeding  from  it. 
Means  had,  indeed,  been  employed  to  prevent  the 
hwmorrhage.  Compression  had  been  tried,  and 
an  attempt  had  even  been  made  by  a  practitioner 
to  tie  the  trunk  bf  the  injured  artery.  But  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  proving  effectual,  my  bro- 
ther was  called  in  on  the  third  day  after  the  ap« 
plication  of  the  ligature.  He  desired  that  I  would 
visit  the  patient  along  with  him. 

When  we  examined  him,  he  was  complaining  of 
considerable  pain  and  tenderness  along  the  side  of 
the  head,  which  was  greatly  distended.  Xhe  in* 
teguments  over  the  temporal  muscle,  the  eye-lids, 
and  the  right  side  of  the  face,  were  swollen  by 
effusion  into  the  cellular  membrane.  The  finger, 
when  pressed  firmly  on  those  parts,  sunk  deep, 
and  the  pit  remained  for  some  minutes*  We  now 
directed  our  attention  to  the  parts' more  immedi* 
ately  concerned  with  the  bleeding,  and  were  sur- 
prised on  finding  the  wound  filled  by  a  tumour, 
oblong  and  about  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut— <tf  a  pur- 
plish colour—beating  in  unison  with  the  action  of 
the  arteries— easily  compressed,  but  becoming  m- 
stantaneously,  on  withdrawing  the  pressure,  full 
and  tense;  and  fix>m  a  small  orifice,  projecting 
with  great  impetus,  a  stream  of  arterial  blood. 

We  could  have  no  doubt  that  this  wbb  an  anas? 
tomoring  anetorism^-the  ready /c^ompression  of  the 
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defined  purple  tumour — ^its  throbbing  and  hard- 
working under  the  restraint  of  pressure — its  full 
and  rapid  distension  on  removing  the  pressure — 
the  copious,  though  smaH  stream  of  pure  blood 
which  sprung  from  the  lacerated  looking  hole, 
and  the  strong  pulsation  of  the  trunk  and  branch- 
es of  the  temporal  artery,  were  characters  which 
no  one  could  mistake.  They  established  in  the 
most  decided  manner,  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
which,  as  yet,  appeared  manageable. 

The  beatmg  tumour  was  cu-cumscribed,  and  of 
small  size:  the  diffused  swelling  had  the  appear- 
ance of  arising  from  intersticial  fluid  effused  be- 
neath the  skin;  only  the  temporal  artery  could  be 
felt  pulsating  with  unusual  vigour,  and  not  even  a 
twig  of  the  frontal  artery  could  be  traced  into  the 
diseased  part ;  nor  could  any  undulation  be  per- 
ceived in  any  part  beyond  the  limits  of  the  tu- 
mour. This  circumscribed  swelling  was  situated 
about  midway  between  the  zygoma  and  the  mar- 
gin of  the  planum  semicirculare,  just  over  the 
fibres  of  the  temporal  muscle,  and  we  supposed 
exterior  to  the  fascia  of  that  muscle. 

On  a  full  review  of  the  case,  and  on  taking 
into  consideration  the  nature  of  the  disease  wei 
had  to  contend  with,  the  failure  of  pressure,  and 
the  attempt,  which,  without  benefit,  had  been 
made  to  secure  the  artery,  we  resolved  on  dis- 
secting out  the  tumour.  My  brother,  with  a 
full  and  instantaneous  sweep  of  the  scalpel,  first 
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on  the  one  side,  and  then  on  the  other,  insulated 
the  tumour  from  its  lateral  connexions,  and  with- 
out loss  of  time,  finished  the  removal  of.  the 
morbid  parts,  by  separating  them  from  their  deep- 
seated  connexions.  In  doing  this,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  take  away  a  part  of  the  temporal 
muscle.  So, soon  as  this  was  done,  blood  gushed 
from  behind  the  zygoma,  and  from  innumerable, 
pores  in  the  situation  of  .the  temporal  muscle  it 
spurted  with  impetuosity  and  per  saltem.  No 
sooner  had  the  wound  been  cleared  with  the 
sponge,  than  it  was  filled  and  overflowed.  The 
trunk  of  the  temporal  artery  still  laboured  vio- 
lently, and  we  now  found  that  pressure,  on  this 
vessel  did  not  interrupt  the  bleeding. 

The  <Hsease,  which  before  operation  appeared 
to  have  been  circumscribed,  was  in  reality  widely 
extended.  It  descended  beneath  the  zygoma^— * 
was  incorporated  with  the  substance  of  the  tem- 
poral muscle ;  hence  the  body  of  the  tumour  was 
firmly  bound  down,  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
temporal  muscle,  and  was  liberally  fed  with  blood 
by  the  temporal  branches  of  the  internal  maxil- 
lary artery.  When  the  tumour  was  cut  out,  llie 
base  of  the  wound  could  readily  be  compress- 
ed by  the  thumb  thrust  down  behind  the  zygoma; 
but  so  soon  as  the  pressure  was  removed,  it 
heaved,  worked,  and  puffed  up,  till  it  rose  to  the 
level  from  which  it  had  been  squeezed.  All  this 
was  accomplished  in  an  instant,  and  was  followed 
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by  ;ai06t  impetuous  bleeding.  We  plainly  saw 
that  it  was  out  of  the  reach  of  sui^ery  to  dig  out 
the  placenta -looking  spongy  pulsating  mass  fr(Mn 
it9  recesses  behind  the  cheek-bone. 

Had  this  been  resolved  on,  during  the  attempt 
to  execute  our  purpose  the  patient  must  have 
lost  a  great  quantify  of  blood;  and  after  all,  I  do 
not  beUeve  that  the  diseased  parts  would  have 
been  fully  taken  away.  Under  these  drcumstan- 
ces,  we  were  reluctantly  compelled  to  thrust  a 
sponge,  firmly  wedged  down  behind  the  zygoma^ 
and  afterward  we  trusted  the  prevention  of  hsB- 
morrhage  to  compression  kept  up  by  the  twisted 
bandage. 

The  tumour  which  was  r^noved  had  quite  the 
usual  structure  of  anastomosmg  aneurism.  The 
case  was  curious,  however,  because,  although  the 
disease  was  extended  deep  behind  the  malar  bone» 
still  as  the  morbid  parts  were  bound  down  by  the 
strong  aponeurosis  of  the  temporal  muscle,  ex- 
cept at  the  point  where  the  external  swelling  was 
seated,  no  pulsation,  no  undulation,  nor  motion 
of  any  kind  could  be  perceived,  except  at  that 
spot.  The  short  duration  of  the  complaint,  and 
the  apparent  small  size  of  the  tumour,  deceived 
us  as  to  the  real  ^tent  of  the  disease,  and  led 
us  to  operate.  But  so  soon  as  the  superficial  part 
of  the  tumour  was  taken  away,  we  saw  enough  to 
convince  us,  that  any  further  attempt  in  the  way 
of  cutting,  would  have  been  fruitless. 
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It  was  not  with  superficial  arteries  we  had  to 
contend;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  with  brandies 
80  sunk  into  a  deep  and  inaccessible  hollow,  that 
had  we  even  completed  the  removal  of  the  whole 
of  the  diseased  parts,  still  the  bleeding  must  have 
beien  commanded  by  the  sponge.  We,  therefore^ 
in  using  the  pressure  at  the  time  we  employed 
it,  had  a  two-fpld  object  in  view;  Qur  primary  en- 
deavour was  to  restrain  the  hranorrhage,  but  we 
trusted  that  if  the  pressure  could  be  steadily  and 
firmly  kept  up  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  it 
would  not  only  prevent  the  Ueeding^  but  we 
hoped,  that  it  would  also  produce  a  cxmsolida* 
tion,  or  destruction. of  what  remained  of  the  diSi- 
eased  substance.  Such  was  our  wish — how  wdl 
we  succeededt  will  be  learned  from  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  case. 

On  Monday,  the  23df  all  the  dressings  were 
removed  except  the  sponge,  which  remained  firm- 
ly wedged  in  behind  the  zygoma,  and  likewise 
adhered  firmly  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound  above 
the  zygoma.  There  had  been  no  hemorrhage, 
and  very  little  secretion  of  pus,  but  the  little 
which  had  beai  formed,  was  very  fetid.  The 
edges  of  the  wound  looked  clean  and  healthy. 

On  the  29th,  the  sponge  was  equally  firm  as 
at  last  dressing. «  On  slightiiy  moving  it,  a  small 
quantity  of  blood  oozed  fix>m  its  side.  Tha:« 
was  no  appearance  of  reproduction  of  the  tOr 
mour. 
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Till  the  sixth  of  November  the  sponge  con- 
tinued slowly  to  be  detached,  and  on  that  day  it 
oame  away,  leaving  the  base  of  the  sore  healthy, 
the  granulations  firm,  and  the  discharge  moderate. 
The  original  disease  was  completely  destroyed  by 
the  pressure  of  the  sponge,  which  was  kept  stead- 
ily in  its  place  by  the  twisted  bandage. 

After  the  sponge  cam^^away,  the  sore  daily 
contracted  in  its  dimensions,  and  in  a  short  time 
was  completely  cicatrized.  The  beating  about  the 
head,  which  had  formerly  distressed  the  patient 
so  much^  and  for  the  removal  of  which,  the  tem- 
poral artery  had  been  opened,  was  now  hardly 
complained  of,  and  the  general  healUi  was  much 
improved. 

The  operation  of  arteriotomy  had  been  twice 
performed  on  this  patient.  The  first  time  the 
temporal  artery  was  opened,  the  bleeding  readily 
ceased,  and  the  wound  healed  kindly.  On  the 
last  occasion,  the  bleeding  was  never  ftdly  com- 
manded,  nor  did  the  wound  heal.  Its  lips  were 
,  forced  asunder  by  the  new  pulsating  growth, 
which  before  my  brother  was  called  in,  had  re- 
peatedly  burst,  alarming  the  patient  and  his 
friends,  by  effusing  a  prodigious  quantity  of  florid 
blood.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  patient  in  whom 
arteriotomy  acted  as  the  exciting  cause  of  anasto- 
mosing aneurism ;  nor  am  I  convinced  that  it  was 
the  exciting  cause  in  even  this  case.  The  tumour, 
although  connected  with  the  superficial  temporal 
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artery,  was  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
deep  branches  of  the  internal  miEudllary  artery^ 

Were  speculation  warrantable,  it  might  be  supr 
posed  that  the  tumour  in  this  patient  had  exist* 
ed  beneath  the  temporal  fasda,  before  the  artery 
had. been  opened-*-4;hat  the  lancet  had  penetrated 
into  it  while  opening  the  vessel,  and  that  after- 
wards the  morbid  parts  had  sprouted  up  through 
l^e  incision  in  the  fascia,  and  involyed  the  super* 
ficial  arteries  in  the  propagation  and  extension  of 
the  disease.  It  is  hardly  conceivable,  that  had 
the  disease  been  first  excited  by  the  pui^ctare 
into  the  temporal  artery,  it  could  in  the  short 
space  of  fourteen  days  have  extended  so  far  be- 
neath the  aponeurosis,  while  it  remained  so  small 
and  circumscribed  exterior  to  it.  The  superficial 
tumour  seemed  more  of  the  size  of  a  fortnight's 
growth,  than  the  deep-iseated  one.  Indeed  it  is 
probable,  that  the  throbbing  and  unpleasant  sen- 
sations in  the  head,  which  called  for  the  per- 
formance of  arteriotomy,  had  been  produced  by 
the  working  of  the  deep-seated  tumour. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the  operation 
of  opening  the  temporal  artery  should  have  un- 
folded  the  true  nature  of  this  gentleman's  com- 
plaint. I  cannot  suppose,  that  in  saying  this  I 
convey  the  slightest  insinuation  against  the  medi- 
co attendants  for  their  not  having  sooner  ascer- 
tained the  predse  nature  of  the  case.  I  rather 
point  out  a  fact  hitherto  unnoticed  in  the  history 
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of  anartomoding  fuieurktm,  and  intended  to  sfaow^ 
that  where  the  tumour  is  seated  beneath  a  firm 
and  unjielding  ftuscia,  its  woridng  and  beating 
may  escape  detection  by  external  examination^ 
imd  about  the  head  may^  to  the  patient^  convey 
tibe  feeling  as  if  it  were  within  the  cranium. 
Sooh  an  idea  may  lead  the  practitioner  to  a  beHef 
of  the  patient  being  threatened  with  apoplexy; 
and  may,  as  m  the  present  instance,  induce  him 
to  opaot  the  temporal  artery.  If,  in  doing  this,  he 
penetrate  the  aponeurosis,  he  will  soon  have  clear 
OTidence  of  the  true  charact^  of  the  disease  he 
has  interfered  with. 

From  the  successful  result  of  the  firm  pressure 
iamployed  in  this  case,  I  would  be  led  to  operate^ 
even  where  I  had  but  little  expectation  of  being 
able  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  diseased  sub* 
stance,  provided  the  tumour  was  seated  over  a 
bone,  and  in  such  a  position  that  I  coidd  anploy 
sufficient  compression. 

This  case  will  be  considered  as  valuable ;  tiie 
characters  of  the  c<miplaint  were  decided,  and  had 
the  extent  of  the  disease  been  previously  kAown, 
an  operation  would  not  have  been  undertaken} 
yet  the  issue  of  it  will,  I  think,  establish  the 
propriety  of  giving  the  patient  the  chance  afibrded 
by  an  operation,  even  although  firom  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  case,  we  know^  a  priori^  that  it 
must  be  incomplete.  This  is  a  position  directly 
the  reverse  of  that  laid  down  by  Mr.  John  Belli 
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who  tells  US  that  we  are  *'  not  to  cut  into,  but  to 
cut  it  out/'  This  I  should  have  l>etieYed,  had 
I  not  witnessed  the  beneficial  efiects  of  an  oppcM 
site  conduct  in  the  present  instance—^  case  in 
which  there  was  no  alternative.  The  operation 
was  begun  under  the  impression  of  the  practical 
bility  of  extirpating  all  the  diseased  matter,  but  it  • 
was  soon  discovered  that  the  morbid,  parts  could 
not  be  fuUy  d^seeted  away. 

We  were  much  pleased,  on  finding,  as  the 
sponge  came  away,  the  sore  looking  dew,  furnish^ 
ing  firm  and  healthy  granulations,  with  amoderate 
secretion  of  good  pus,  where  we  had  dreaded  a 
renewal  of  the  morbid  texture  and  bloody  dis* 
charge.  I  am  oonvinced  that  this  gentieman  owes 
bis  recovery  to  the  operation  and  subsequent  com- 
pression; but  the  one  was  undertaken  on  the  idea 
that  the  disease  was  superficial  and  circumscribed^ 
while  the  other  was  had  recourse  to^  in  ord^r  to 
avoid  immediate  death,  whidl[i  would  have  beenr 
tiie  inevitable  camequence,  had  it  not  been  emr* 
ployed. 

The  favourable  result  of  this  case  would  <snbol« 
den  me  to  operate  in  even  a  very  bad  case  of  this 
disease,  and  in  which  I  could  have  no  hope  of  be- 
ing able  to  remove  with  the  knife  all  the  morbid 
parts;  but  I  would  only  do  so  where  I  bad  it  in 
my  power  to  use  very  firm  pressure*  If  the  posi<- 
tion  of  the  tumour  was  such  as  not  to  permit  of 
this,  I  would  most  cordially  conclude  with  Mr. 
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Bell^  that  no  ap«!ation  oi^it  to  be  attempted;  as 
mider  sodi  cirwimHtances  k  wouldy  to  a  certainty^ 
accelerate  the  death  oilhe  patienL* 

Siu^  IS  the  lutare  and  jdan  of  treatment  to  be 
adi^rted  in  the  arterial  anastomosing  aneorism, 
whidi  is  more  fully  desmbed^  ahhoogfa,  periiaps, 
not  more  frequent  m  its  occorrenoe,  ibsm  the  yo- 
nons  anastomosing  an^nrism,  wfaidi,  in  nine  out 
of  ten  cases,  arises  from  a  nsevus  maternus.    The 
case  which  I  formeriy  related,  in  wiiidi  the  paro- 
tid duct  was  dissected  out  of  the  substance  c^liie 
tumour,  frnnishes  an  epitome  of  all  that  requires 
to  be  said  on  this  subject    I  might,  no  doubt,  add 
oljier  cases  to  those  already  described,  but  these 
I  deem  suffident.    They  are  so  dedded  in  their 
character,  that  their  nature  cannot  be  mistaken; 
they  show  the  marked  difference  which  exists  be- 
tween the  arterial  and  venous  anastomosing  aneu- 
rism.   Different,  however,  as  they  are  in  some 
points,  and  unlike  as  they  are  in  their  general  fea- 
tures, the  practice  in  both  is  similar;  and  their  re- 
sult, if  the  disease  be  permitted  to  run  its  course, 
will  not  be  very  dissimilar. 

The  anterior  fadal  vein,  begun  by  the  veins  of 
the  forehead,  is,  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  about  the 
diameter  of  a  large  crow  quill.  In  its  descent  it 
touches  the  insertion  of  the  orbicularis  palpebra- 
rum, and  a  little  lower  in  the  face  it  is  covered  by 
some  of  the  fibres  of  that  muscle.     It  runs  in  an 

<   *  See  Appendix  (E.) 
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oblique  line  from  the  angle  of  the  eye  to  the  ante- 
rior margin  of  the  masseter  muscle.  About  am 
inch  below  the  junction  of  the  eye^lids,  but  con- 
mderably  nearer  to  the  zygoma,  the  &cial  vein 
generally  crosses  the  infira-orbitar  foramen.  Be- 
tween the  vein  and  the  infra-orbitar  nerve  and  aar*- 
tery ,  there  is  only  the  thickness  of  the  levator  labii 
superioris  muscle  interposed.  Descending  lower^ 
it  inclines  nearer  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  in 
its  course  crosses  the  parotid  duct.  Along  its 
whole  extent  the  fiBU^ial  vein  lies  nearer  to  the  ear 
than  the  artery,  which,  however,  runs  pailEtllel  to 
it,  and  nearly  in  contact  with  it,  from  a  little  be- 
low the  an^e  of  the  mouth  to  the  margin  (^  the 
jaw-bone.  Along  that  part  of  the  face  these  ves- 
sels are  covered  by  the  scattered  fibres  of  the  pla- 
tysma  myoides. 

Opposite  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth  the  artery 
inclines  forwards,  and  at  the  same  time  mounts 
gently  upwards,  running  always  in  a  waving 
course,  and  often,  about  this  part,  forjning  one 
or  two  coils  on  itself.  About  midway  between 
the  margin  of  the  lower,  jaw  and  the  mouth,  the 
artena  labialis  superficialis  is  given  off.  Then 
m  succession,  and  at  a  veiy  short  distance 
from  each  other,  the  facial  artery  gives  origin  to 
the  UH)er  and  lower  coronary  arteries,  which 
are  inunediately  deeply  buried  in  the  substance 
of  the  lips.  To  this  point  the  attention  of  the 
student  must  be  directed;  he  ought  clearly  to 

Y  Y 
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understand  that  there  is  only  the  lining  mem« 
brane  of  the  lip  nearer  to  the  mouth  than  the 
coronary  vessels.  If  every  surgeon  were  aware 
of  this  &ct,  fewer  mistakes  would  be  committed 
in  dressing  the  wound  after  operations  performed 
on  the  lip. 

Many  surgeons,  knowing  no  better,  believe  that 
pins  are  passed  through  the  margins  of  the  wound, 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  in  contact. 
With  this  object  in  view,  they  pass  them  in  such 
a  way,  that  the  cut  edges  are  carefully  kept  in 
contact  in  front,  but  so,  that  they  are  allowed  to 
recede  from  each  other  behind.  But  although  re- 
tention of  the  divided  surfaces  in  contact,  forms  a 
primary  consideration  in  employing  pins,  still  it.  is 
not  the  only  one ;  the  operator  is  really  desirous 
at  the  same  time  that  he  keeps  the  lips  of  the 
wound  together,  to  prevent  haemorrhage  from 
the  divided  coronary  arteries.  The  latter  object 
can  only  be  accomplished,  by  passing  the  pin 
completely  behind  the  artery  between  it  and  the 
investing  membrane  of  the  lip,  directly  opposite 
or  nearly  so,  to  the  point  where  the  vessel  is 
seated.  Let  an  operator  do  this,  and  no  bleeding 
can  take  place,  neither  can  the  edges  of  the 
wound  stand  gaping  behind ;  let  him  pa^,  how- 
ever, the  pins  in  front  of  the  artery,  and  there 
is  no  security  that  bleeding  shall  not  take  place  ^ 
on  the  contrary,  we  know  that  it  has.  frequently 
happened.    Some  patients  soon  after  an  operation 
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become  faint,  and  arteries  even  larger  than  tht 
coronary  vessels  of  the  lips  cease  to  efiiise  blood. 
If  in  this  state  of  the  circulation,  the  surgeon  pass 
the  pins  in  front  of  the  arteries  and  finish  the 
dressing  of  the  wound,  every  thing  for  a  time  will 
go  on  well. 

The  patient  is  desired  to  avoid  speaking  or 
spitting,  and  he  is  enjoined  to  swallow  whatever 
flows  into  his  mouth.  He  obeys  his  instructions- 
he  revives  and  as  he  recovers,  blood  runs  from 
the  divided  arteries  back  into  the  mouth ;  it  is  swal- 
lowed, and  I  have  actually  known  a  patient  to  ad- 
here so  pointe^y  to  his  directions,  as  to  swallow 
such  a  quantity  of  blood,  as  occasioned  a  dreadful 
sickness  and  severe  vomiting,  during  which  the 
lips  of  the  wound  were  burst  asunder,  and  the 
pins  torn  from  their  hold;  new  pins  requh-ed  to 
be  passed,  but  the  margms  of  the  wpmid  were 
now  ragged  and  irritated — ^the  cure  was  retarded, 
and  the  patient  compelled  to  suffer  much  un- 
necessary pain.  By  a  Uttle  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  operator  all  this  may  be  avoided.  If  fine 
pins  be  employed,  the  mark  left  by  them  is  very 
trifling.  In  cuts  about  the  lips  and  face,  I  have 
repeatedly  employed  fine  sewing  needles,  which 
are  equally  adapted  for  the  purpose,  as  gold  or 
silver  pins.  If  the  points  of  the  needle  be  carefidly 
cleaned,  and  as  Mr.  John  Bell  properly  advises, 
if  they  be  well  oiled,  they  will  be  found  to  enter 
veiy  smoothly,  and  with  less  pain.    When  they 
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are  to  be  withcu*awn,  let  them  be  first  rotated  and 
then  extracted  To  obtain  a  firmer  hold  of  them, 
Mr»  Bell  passes  a  thread  through  the  eye  of  each 
needle.* ' 

After  the  origin  of  the  upper  coronary  artery, 
the  continued  branch  of  the  facial  artery  mounts 
along  the  side  of  the  nose,  more  superficial  than 
the  levator  angnli  oris,  but  covered  by  the  levator 
labii  superioris  alseque  nasi.  It  then  covers  the 
whig  of  the  nose  with  its  twigs,  but  is  not  by 
this  quite  exhausted,  it  still  ascends  till  at  the 
root  of  the  nose  it  receives  additions  from  the 
orbit.  The  slender  branch  formed  by  the  union 
of  these  readies  the  forehead,  where  it  is  lost  in 
inosculation,  with  the  ophthalmic  and  temporal 
arteries. 

The  lachr3rmal  sac  is  sunk  into  the  recess  be- 
tween the  margin  of  the  orbit  and  the  tendon  of 
the  orbicularis  palpebrarum.  The  fibres  of  that 
muscle  cover  the  sac,  and  also  the  ducts  continued 
from  the  puncta  lachrymalia.  The  sac,  which 
is  of  an  oblong  shape,  is  placed  with  the  taper- 
ing  extremity  turned  downwards.  From  the  most 
dependmg  part  of  the  sac  the  nasal  duct  arises. 
It  opens,  by  a  small  rounded  mouth  into  the  nos- 
tril, about  half  an  inch  behind  the  ascending 
plate  of  the  jaw-bone,  and  nearly  opposite  to 
the  middle  of  the  inferior  spongy  bone.  It  is  to 
be  recoUected,  that  the  margins  of  this  aperture 

*  Bell  on  Tumours,  page  206. 
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are  membranous  and  loose,  even  in  some  instan- 
ces puckered,  a  conformation  which  sometimes 
obstructs  the  entrance  of  the  probe.  As  the 
surgeon  is  often  called  on  to  decide  regarding 
the  state  of  the  duct,  it  may  be  proper  to  make  a 
few  remarks  on  the  mode  of  examining  this 
canal. 

The  introduction  of  the  probe  is  not  generally 
difficult,  yet  I  have  seen  several  foiled  in  their 
endeavours  to  pass  it.  They  attempted  by  force 
what  they  ought  to  accomplish  by  artifice; 
they  endeavoured  without  an  acquaintance  with 
the  mechanism  of  the  psots,  to  do  what  can* 
only  be  done  by  one  who  is  famiUar  with  the  or- 
ganization.  The  position  of  the  orifice  of  the 
nasal  duct,  and  the  after  couhbc  of  the  canal,  ought 
to  be  carefully  studied,  because  the  probe  must 
be  adapted  to  the  curve  of  these  parts.  It  is  to 
be  passed  by  gentle  efforts;  force  must  never 
be  employed.  I  pass  the  probe  along  the  floor 
of  the  nostril,  with  its  concavity  directed  toward 

septum  of  the  nose.  I  carry  it  on  in  this  course 
till  I  feel  that  its  point  has  passed  beyond  the  as- 
cending plate  of  the  jaw-bone;  then  I  rotate  the 
probe  between  my  fingers,  till  its  point  looks  up- 
ward and  outward  toward  the  eye.  While  the 
probe  is  making  this  turn,  it  is  of  consequence 
that  its  point  be  maintained  in  close  contact  with 
the  side  of  the  nostril.    When  this  turn  is  com- 
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pleted,  the  handle  of  the  prohe  is  to  be  gently 
depressed,'  while  its  body  and  point  are  elevated. 
This  motion  conveys  its  point  into  the  orifice  of 
the  nasal  duct,  and  carries  it  up  into  the  lachry- 
mal sac. 

If  the  duct  be  free  from  obstaniction,  this  is 
generally  readily  accomplished;  but  it  must  be 
mentioned,  that  where  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
nostril  is  pretematurally  loose  and  pendulous,  the 
point  of  the  probe  sometimes  catches  a  fold  of  it, 
which  is  carried  into  the  orifice  of  the  duct, 
where  as  a  valve,  it  hinders  the  further  progress 
of  the  instrument.  This  cause  of  obstruction  is 
most  easily  overcome,  by  retracing  the  probe  a 
little,  and  moving  its  point  slightly  away  from  the 
side  of  the  nostril. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  IX. 

This  sketch  illustrates  many  points  connected  with  the  opera- 
tions perfonned  on  the  nose.  The  chief  ohject  it  is  intended 
to  explain,  is  the  situation  of  the  termination  of  the  nasal  duct> 
A,  which  opens  just  behind  the  upper  border  of  the  lower  spongy 
bone.  The  spongy  bone  has  been  displaced,  to  bring  into  view 
this  opening,  which  is  naturally  overhung  by  the  bone.  The 
probe  must  therefore  be  insinuated  between  the  nasal  process 
of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and  the  lower  spongy  bone, 
before  its  point  can  be  conveyed  into  the  duct.  These  parts 
are  delineated  of  their  natural  size,  hence  it  will  be  seen, 
that  the  orifice  of  the  nasal  duct  is  deeper  seated  than  many 
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imagine.  It  is  from  not  being  aware  of  this  foot,  that  some 
surgeons,  who  attempt  to  giro  the  tmn  too  soon  to  the  point 
of  the  probe,  are  disappointed  in  their  endeavom^  to  get  it  into 
the  duct.  Let  the  student  examine  this  sketch,  and  he  will  see 
the  spot,  where  he  ought  to  turn  the  probe  into  the  orifice  of 
the  duct. 

Besides  showing  the  place  of  the  nasal  duct,  this  plate  also 
represents  the  situation  of  the  opening,  leading  from  the  nostril 
into  the  maxillary  sinus.  This  aperture  B,  is  placed  in  the 
middle  meatus  of  the  nose.  In  the  natural  state,  it  is  completely 
overhung  and  concealed  from  view,  by  the  upper  spongy  bone. 
To  expose  it,  considerable  liberty  has  been  taken  with  the 
spongy  bone.  It  has  indeed  been  broken  from  its  connexions 
with  the  asthmmd  bone.  From  the  slanting  maanflr  in  which 
this  duct  enters  the  nose,  I  conceive  ^thil  vb  fluid  tm  p«»  from 
the  sinus  into  the  nose,  neither  is  k  practicalile  to  introduce  a 
probe  from  the  nostril  into  the  antrum.  This  I  would  insist  on, 
since  it  will  correct  our  notions  regarding  the  office  of  the 
antrum,  and  unfold  the  absurdity  of  the  proposal  made  by  some, 
of  introducing  an  instrument  by  the  nostril  into  die  maxillary 
sinus  in  some  of  its  diseases. 

It  win,  I  believe,  be  found,  that  in  the  healthy  ^tate  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  antrum,  no  mcn-e  fluid  is  secreted  by 
its  vessels,  than  can  be  easily  re-absorbed  by  its  lymphatics; 
secretion  and  absorption  balance  each  other.  But  sometimes 
by  disease  the  secretion  is  increased  beyond  what  the  absorbents 
can  remove — Whence  the  fluid  accumulates  in  the  antrum;  little 
can  naturally  pass  from  the  sinus  into  the  nostril,  and  the  greater 
the  quantity  collected  in  the  cavity,  the  less  can  pass  from  it, 
because  the  opening  is  so  f<H:med,  that  whenever  fluid  is  collected 
in  considerable  quantity  in  the  sinus,  it  presses  the  one  lip  of  the 
opening  against  the  other.  Urine  might  as  readily  regurgitate 
from  the  bladder  along  the  ureter,  as  fluid  pass  from  the  antrum 
into  the  nose. 
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From  this  mechanism,  fluid  collected  in  the  antrum  cannot 
escape,  and  owing  to  the  same  cause,  when  it  would  be  necessary 
to  open  a  passage  for  it,  we  cannot  accomplish  it,  by  passing  a 
probe  along  the  natural  opening,  as  in  the  case  of  obstructed 
nasal  duct.  A  new  passage  must  be  formed,  and  we  know  that 
it  may  be  most  conreniently  formed,  by  extracting  one  of  the 
grinding  teeth,  and  perforating  from  its  socket  into  the  antrum. 
Indeed,  in  many  subjects,  the  fangs  of  these  teeth  have  little 
except  the  lining  membrane  of  the  sinus  interposed  between 
them  and  the  cavity  of  the  sinus.  In  every  case,  the  solid 
substance  is  so  triflings  that  no  difficulty  can  be  experienced  in 
passing  throu^  it. 

I  would  also  call  the  attention  of  the  student  to  the  canal  oi 
.  communication  between  the  frontal  sinus  and  the  nostril,  whidi 
opens  at  C,  into  the  mid^e  meatus  of  the  nose.  A  knowledge 
of  die  situation  of  this  opeoiag,  and  the  direction  of  the  canal, 
may  be  of  use  to  him'in  cases,  where  insects  have  nestled  in  the 
sinus.  He  may,  by  this  information,  be  enabled  to  introduce 
such  substances  into  the  sinus,  as  will  destroy  them.  I  have  in 
my  possession,  a  worm  dislodged  in  this  way  from  the  frontal 
sinus.  i 

The  opening  of  the  eustachian  tube  D,  ought  likewise  to  be 
noticed.  The  form  of  its  trumpet-like  orifice,  and  its  position  at 
the  root  of  the  pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  ought 
to  be  familiar  to  the  surgeon.  This  knowledge  will  enable  him 
to  pass  a  probe  from  the  nostril  along  the  tube,  in  cases  of 
deafriess,  supposed  to  depend  on  obstruction  of  this  canal.  Where 
the  deafness  is  produced  by  mucus  impacted  in  the  mouth  of 
the  tube,  one  introduction  of  the  probe  will  generally  dear  the 
passage;  but  where  partial  adhesion  of  its  sides  had  taken  place, 
I  have  generally  found  a  repetition  of  the  operation  necessary. 
The  last  time  I  had  occasion  to  pass  the  probe,  I  forced  three 
obstructions  in  the  course  of  the  duct. 

The  passage  of  the  probe  along  the  eustachian  tube,  is  hr 
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from  being  (tifficult.  The  probe,  if  sH^tly  curved,  and  if  con- 
ducted along  the  floor  of  the  nostril,  readily  enters  the  orifice 
of  the  duct,  and  if  not  too. flexible,  it  as  easily  follows  ita  course. 
Where  adhesions  require  to  be  forced,  I  employ  a  silver  probe, 
but  where  mucus  alone  has  to  be  removed,  a  leaden  wire  about 
the  diameter  of  a  crow-quill  will  be  preferable. 

This  drawing  would  also  illustrate  the  operations  required, 
where  polypi  are  lodged  in  the  nose;  but  as  this  department 
has  already  been  very  completely  treated  by  Mr.  John  Bell,- 
I  refer  to  his  and  other  surgical  works  for  informa^n  on  that 
subject. 


If  there  be  no  stricture  in  the  course  of  the 
nasal  duct,  the  sui^eon  will  generally  succeed  in 
conducting  the  probe  from  the  nostril  into  the 
lachrymal  sac,  and  where  the  obstruction  is  slight 
he  may  even  overcome  it.  Where  the  obstruc- 
tion is  firmer,  the  probe  bends  before  the  stric- 
ture will  .yield.  Where  this  has  happened,  I 
have  made  a  puncture  with  a  common  bleeding 
lancet  into  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  through  that 
opening  have  conveyed  a  straight  probe  along  the 
duct  into  the  nostril.  In  this  way  a  veiy  firm 
stricture  may  be  forced, — ^to  keep  the  passage 
pervious  is  the  next  object.  To  accomplish 
this,  I  have  introduced  a  curved  wire  from  the 
nostril  along  the  nasal  duct,  and  healed  the  punc- 
ture over  it.  This  is  the  same  in  principle  as  the 
French  mode  of  passing  a  seton  from  the  sac 
along  the  nasal  duct  into  the  nostril. 

z  z 
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Bofli  are  equally  effectual,  but  the  seton  is 
liable  to  this  objection,  that  it  lays  the  founda- 
tion of  a  fistulous  opening  into  the  lachrymal  sac, 
whereas,  if  the  other  plan  be  adopted  in  the  inci- 
pient stage  of  the  obstruction,  before  the  skin 
covering  the  sac  has  become  inflamed,  the  punc- 
ture will  generally  heal  kindly,  and  without  leav* 
ing  any  perceptible  cicatrix.  Where,  however, 
the  operation  is  delayed  till  the  surface  has  become 
diseased,  the  wound  will  be  apt  to  become 
sloughy — ^in  the  end  it  will  heal  by  granulation, 
leaving  a  polished  and  sometimes  puckered  cica- 
trix. We  have,  therefore,  d  great  inducement  to 
operate  in  the  early  stage  of  the  obstruction,  and 
much  to  dread  if  we  delay  till  inflammation  has 
taken  place. 

I  have  supposed  that  an  operation  will  really 
be  useful — that  in  fact  we  have  it  in  our  power 
to  keep  the  nasal  duct  pervious,  securing  thus  a 
passage  for  the  tears  from  the  lachrymal  sac  into 
the  nostril.  Some  doubt  the  truth  of  this,  while 
otiiers  positively  assert,  that  it  is  impracticable  to 
preserve  th^  canal  patent  for  any  considerable  time 
after  the  operation.  By  those  who  adopt  the  lat- 
ter sentiment,  the  primary  object  of  operation  is  to 
destroy  the  sac,  and  annihilate  the  function  of  the 
puncta.  This  practice  has,  I  suspect,  been  de- 
rived from  a  limited  source  of  observation — it  has, 
perhaps,  originated  from  a  supposition  that  the 
nature  of  the  disease  is  ^milar  in  eyery  case;  but 
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who  that  has  read  Mr.  Pott's  very  excellent  tract 
on  fistula  lachrymalis,  has  not  been  copvinced 
of  the  fallacy  of  this  notion  ? 

The  disease  is,  indeed,  more  or  less  tractable, 
according  to  its  nature ;  sometimes  it  may  be  re- 
moved, and  the  functions  of  the  sac  and  duct  pre- 
served, at  other  times  these  parts  must  be  sacri- 
ficed. On  this  subject  I  shall  not  require  to  en-, 
lai^  much,  I  would  only  observe,  that  w;heri 
acute  inflammation  has  produced  partial  adhesion 
of  the  sides  of  the  nasal  duct,  the  decided  object 
of  the  surgeon  ought  to  be  to  render  it  pervious 
and  to  retain  the  duQt  patent.  Failure  in  accom- 
plishing this,  is  as  frequently  referable  to  the  sur- 
geon as  to  the  disease.  He  never  can  succeed 
if  the  operation  be  undertaken  while  the  duct  is 
acutely  inflamed,  nor  will  he  often  fulfil  his  pur- 
pose if  he  delay  till  ulceration  of  the  sac  has  taken 
place. 

Failure  not  only  arises  from  performing  the 
operation  <  during  an  improper  stage  of  the 
disease,  but  is  also  occasioned  by  undertak- 
ing it  in  affections  of  the  duct,  not  remova- 
ble by  operation.  This  is  especially  the  case 
where  the  sac  and  duct  are  thickened  from 
chronic  inflammaticm.  Where  the  obstruction  is 
dependent  on  this  species  oi  disease,  the  inner 
canthus  of  the  eye  is  swelled,  but  is  free  from 
pain.  By  pressing  on  liie  tumour,  a  clear  fluid 
is  generally  forced  bade  by  the  puncta,  but  the 
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kwtdfopft  are  mmeliiiiei  tariiid,  and  in  the  mom- 
ing  the  fluid  has  oAoi  a  nnl^  tinge.     Under 
fsadi  cJreninrtam'es  the  openii^  cannot  be  kept 
penriaii»--4iot  eren  viieie  a  direct  oooimoniGat^ 
has  been  estaUidied  between  the  sac  and  the 
nose*     Here,  therefixe,  it  will  be  fnefieiaUe  to 
destroy  the  sac  and  annihilate  the  office  of  the 
puncta*     To  attenqit   to  maintain  a  pervious 
opening  firom  the  sac  into  the  nostril  is  futile; 
any  endeavour  to  do  so  only  teazes  the  patimt. 
Where,  however,  the  nasal  duct  is  merely  ob- 
structed by  adhesion  of  its  sides  produced  by 
acute  inflammatioD,  I  can  confidently  affirm,  that 
if  the  duct  be  rendered  pervious  at  a  proper 
stage  of  the  disease,  it  may  by  care  be  kept  patent. 
If  we  may  believe  some  authors,  the  conse- 
quences arising  from  the  loss  of  the  lachrymal  ap- 
paratus, are  hardly  deserving  of  notice.     In  their 
opinion,  the  tears  are  evaporated  from  the  surface 
of  the  eye-ball,  as  fast  as  they  are  poured  from 
the  ducts  of  the  la^chrymal  gland,  hence  the  puncta 
arc  only  called  on  to  absorb  the  superfluous  tears, 
when  the  action  of  the  gland  is  increased  beyond 
its  usual  d^ree.    If  the  nasal  duct  be  obstructed, 
it  is  at  this  time,  and  at  this  time  only,  that  the 
Utar^  flow  over  the  cheek.     It  may  here  be  said, 
if  there  be  not  a  constant  absorption  of  the  tears 
by  the  puncta,  why  is  obstruction  of  the  nasal  duct 
productive  of  so  much  inconvenience?     This  has 
really  no  force,  since  the  bad  ejBFects  which  are 
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occasioned  by  obstruction  of  the  nasal  canal,  can 
be  otherwise  accounted  for. 

When  the  nasal  duct  is  strictured,  the  tears 
which  occasionally  are  absorbed  by  the  puncta, 
stagnate  in  the  sac,  and  are  thence  a  source  of 
irritation.  The  first  eflfect  produced,  is, an  alter- 
ation of  the  mucous  secretion  from  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  sac — ^it  is  changed  to  a  puriform  na- 
ture—presently the  sac  and  mteguments  inflame 
and  ulcerate.  The  unpleasant,  effects  then,  which 
result  from  obstruction  of  the  nasal  duct,  do  not 
arise  from  the  mere  interruption  to  the  passage  of 
the  tears,  but  are  occasioned  by  the  irritation  pro- 
duced by  the  detension  of  the  tears  in  the  lachry- 
mal sac.  If,  therefore,  the  sac  be  completely  de- 
stroyed,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  an  occa- 
sional epiphora  will  alone  incommode  the  patient. 

Tumours  not  unfrequently  form  over  the  situa- 
tion of  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  are  mistaken  for  the 
commencement  of  fistula  lachrymalis.  Even,  how- 
ever, where  these  tumours  were  large,  I  have  ne- 
ver seen  the  passage  of  the  tears  obstructed,  nor 
have  I  ever  experienced  any  difficulty  in  passing 
the  probe  from  the  nose  upwards,  which  I  would 
advise  to  be  done  in  all  doubtful  cases. 

Purmanus,  in  his  Chirurgia  Curiosa,  alludes  to 
the  species  of  tumour  I  am  at  present  considering, 
and  he  details  a  case  in  which  he  cured  the  pa- 
tient. The  tumour,  which  was  very  large,  was 
seated  at  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye.    It  was 
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attached  by  a  neck,  and  had  contmued  during  two 
years.  Purmanus  applied  b,  ligature  round  its 
root,  and  renewed  it  six  tunes.  These  did  not 
completely  destroy  the  tumour,  which  he  at  last 
removed  with  the  knife.  In  this  way  the  whole 
tumour  could  not  be  perfectly  got  away ;  a  portion 
of  it  was  left  behind,  which  he  destroyed  by  the 
actual  cautery  and  escharotic  powders.  It  was 
two  months  before  the  wound  was  cured.* 

The  tumours  which  form  about  this  part  are 
generally  sacculated,  containing  melicerousJook- 
ing  matter,  sometimes  intermixed  mth  hair,  or  at 
other  times  the  cyst  is  filled  with  hydatids.t  I 
have  generally  found  it  unnecessary  to  attempt 
the  complete  removal  of  the  cyst  by  the  knife.  By 
ctK;tii^  off  the  fore  part  of  the  sac,  and  smearing 
its  posterior  surface  with  either  potassa  or  nitrate 
of  silver,  the  cure  is  readily  enough  completed. 
This,  it  will  be  observed,  is,  in  principle,  the  plan 
adopted  by  Purmanus,  who  only  employed  the  ac- 
tual in  place  of  the  potential  cautery. 

The  application  of  caustic  to  the  inner  surface 
of  that  portion  of  the  sac  which  remains,  is  essen- 
tial, because  in  those  tumours  there  is  a  morbid 
action  of  the  sac,  which  would  perpetuate  the 
disease.  By  many  surgeons  it  has  been  deemed 
superfluous  to  do  more  than  merely  evacuate  the 
contents  of  an  incisted  tumour,  but  Mr.  Abemethy 

♦  Purmanus  Chirurgia  Curiosa,  page  60.  n 

f  Wilinerj.pBge  60. 
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hw  proved,  that  in  sbme  species  moTi^  is  required. 
Those  sacculated  tumours  which  form  about  the 
eye-lids,  are  of  this  description.  I  have  seen  se- 
veral cases  virhere  the  front  of  the  sac  had  been 
sliced  away,  but  I  never  saw  an  instance  in  which 
that  practice  was  effectual.  I  have  seen  one  when 
exposed,  produce,  in  an  irritable  patient,  a  very 
considerable  degree  of  constitutional  affection — a 
derangement  of  the  circulating  and  digestive  or- 
gans, Which  one  would  hardly  have  expected  from 
the  exposure  of  so  limited  a  surface. 

Where  the  tumour  is  permitted  to  burst,  if  the 
inner  sur£su;e  of  the  cyst  be  not  destroyed,  it  soon 
assumes  an  unhealthy  aspect,  discharging  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  fetid  matter,  and  presenting 
an  irregular  ragged  coat,  or  ill  conditioned  fungi 
sprout  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  sac,  which  require 
thq  utmost  vigilance  of  the  surgeon  to  destroy.  In 
i^me  time  longer  the  parts  around  become  indu* 
rated  and  thickened.  Here,  as  much  of  the  dis- 
eased substance  as  possible  i^  t5  be  removed  by 
the  knife,  and  the  rest  destroyed  by  caustic.  The 
caustic  is  to  be  applied  till  the  sur&ce  assumes  a 
healthy  appearance,  which  will  sometimes  be  after 
the  first,  second,  or  third  application.  It  will 
hardly  be  necessary  for  me  to  put  the  student  on 
his  guard  not  to  apply  too  much  of  the  caustic,  as 
the  lachrymal  sac  might  be  injured,  and  the  cure 
protracted. 
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To  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  eye,  and  an  enumeration  of  its  various  dis- 
eases, followed  hy  a  history  of  the  operations  per- 
formed  for  their  removal,  would  be  altogether  fo- 
reign to  my  purpose.  I  refer  those  who  wish  for 
information  on  these  subjects,  to  the  numerous 
works  on '  surgery  in  which  they  are  treated.  I 
cannot,  however,  omit  a  few  remarks  respecting 
one  of  the  diseases  of  the  eye.  I  allude  to  fungus 
hsematodes,  a  disease  which  was  confounded  with 
cancer,  till  Mr.  Wardrop  pointed  out  the  differ- 
ence. His  observations  clearly  establish,  that 
fongus  hsematodes  is  an  affection  more  fi:*equently 
met  with  in  young  than  in  old  people. 

"  The  jfirst  appearances  of  the  fungus  hsemato- 
des, when  it  attacks  the  eye,  are  observably  in  the 
posterior  chamber.  The  pupil  •  becomes  dilated 
and  immoveable,  and,  instead  of  having  its  natural 
deep  black  colour,  it  has  an  amber,  and,  in  some 
cases,  a  greenish  hue ;  giving  to  the  eye  very  much 
that  appearance  which  is  observed  in  the  sound 
eye  of  the  sheep,  the  cat,  and  in  many  of  the  lower 
animals.  As  the  progress  of  the  disease  advances, 
the  colour  becomes  more  remarkable,  and  it  is  soon 
discovered  to  be  produced  from  a  solid  substance 
which  is  forming  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  and 
gradually  approaches  the  cornea. 

**  The  surface  of  this  substance  is  generally  rug- 
ged and  unequal,  and  not  unlike  what  may  be  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  a  quantity  of  effused  lymph. 
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la  aome  €ii3€«»  red  vessels  ow  be  seen  running 
across  the.  opaque  body ;  but  these  are  not  the  ves- 
sels which  nourish  it,  but,  the  ramiftwtiopa  of  the 
cantral  artery  of  the  retma  lying  above  it  Dur- 
hig  the  progress  of  the  disea^e^  the  new  formed 
i^ubstanoe  gradually  fills  up  the  whole  of  the  posr. 
terior  chambar;  its  surface  advances^  so  as  to  ar- 
rive at  the  same  plane  with  tbcf  iris,  and  has  the 
appearance  of  an  amber  or  brown  coloured  mass. 
In  this  stage  <^the  disease  I  have  kuown  two  cases 
which  were  mistaken  for  cataracts,  and  in  one  of 
them  an  experienced  siirgeon  attempted  to  coudi 
it.  When  the  disease  advances  sdill  further,  the 
fbrm  of  the  eyerbaU  b^ns  to  alter,  acquiring  an 
irregular  knotted  appearance ;  at  tjhe  same  time, 
the  sclerotic  coat  loses  its  natural  pearly  white  ooK 
our,  add  becomes  of  ^  dark  blue  or  livid  hue. 
The  tumour^  by  its  continued  growth,  finally  oc* 
cupieQ  the  whole  anteri(»«  chamber^  and,  in  some 
(Mses,  a  quantity  of  purulent  matter  collects  between 
it  and  the  cornea.  At  last  the  comea  ulcerates, 
and  a  fungous  tumcmr  shoots  out  from  the  portion 
of  the  diseased  substance,  contignoua  to  the  ulce- 
rated oomea;  and,  in  other  oases,  the  tumour 
pushes  its^  throiugh  the  sclerotic  coat. 

''  This  fungus  is  very  rapid  m  its  growth,  and 
before  the  disease  arrives  at  a  f9.tal  termination,  it 
often  acquires  a  very  great  bulk.  When  it  is 
small,  it  has  a  good  deal  the  appearance  of  the 
softer  kinds  of  polypi  which  grow  from  mucous 
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membranes.  It  is  generally  of  a  dark  red  or  pur- 
ple colour.  Its  surface  is  irregular,  and  often  cov- 
ered with  coagulated  blood. 

"  The  substance  of  .this  fungus  is  very  readily 
torn ;  and  when  a  portion  of  it  is  separated,  or  if 
it  be.  slightly  scratched,  it  bleeds  profusely.  In 
other  cases,  the  tumour  is  of  a  firmer  texture,  and 
if,  as  sometimes  happens,  instead  of  coming  through 
the  cornea,  it  bursts  through  the  sclerotic  coat,  it 
then  pushes  before  it  the  tunica  conjunctiva,  and 
thus  derives  a  mucous  covering.  When  the  tu- 
mour becomes  very  large,  portions  of  the  most 
prominent  parte  begin  to  lose  their  vitality,  and 
separate  in  sloughs,  which  have  a  very  fetid  and 
ojSensive  smell,  and  are  accompanied  with  the  dis- 
charge of  an  acrid  sanies.''  * 

This  is  a  description  given  by  Mr.  Wardrop 
oi  the  fungus  hsematodes  in  the  eye,  to  the  fidelity 
of  which  I  can,  from  my  own  observation,  bear 
testimony  in  every  point,  except  the  sloughing  of 
the  tumour,  which  I  have  never  seen  happen,  un- 
less where  the  fungus  was  tightly  girded  by  the 
aperture  through  which  it  had  passed.  As, 
however,  a  reference  to  individual  cases  is  more 
valuable  than  general  description,  I  shall  tran- 
scribe the  following  very  interesting  case  which 
occurred  to  myself,  and  which  has  been  published 
by  Mr.  Wardrop,  in  his  work  on  Fungus  Haema- 
todes. 

*  Wardrop  on  Fungus  Hsema^odes;  p.  13. 
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"  The  patient^  Mrs.  Scot,  was  about  forty-one 
years  of  age.  She  had  always  been  of  a  delicate 
habit  of  body,  and  of  a  sallow  complexion,  but  had 
never  observed  any  affection  of  her  eyes  till  two 
years  and  a  half  ago.  About  that  time  she  be- 
gan to  see  less  distinctly  than  usual  with  her  left 
eye;  and  on  looking  at  that  orgaii,  a  milkiness 
was  seen  behind  the  pupil.  This  opacity  of  the 
lens  gradually  increased  during  four  months,  when 
she  became  completely  blind  of  that  eye.  After 
having  been  blind  for  about  four  months,  the  eye 
became  very  much  inflamed,  without  any  ob- 
vious cause.  By  bleeding  with  leeches,  &c.  the 
inflamjofiation  abated,  but  the  redness  and  pain 
never  entirely  left  the  eye.  From  what  I  have 
been  able  to  learn,  the  opacity  of  the  lens  could 
not  be  so  decidedly  ascertained  aft;er  this  attack, 
owing  to  the  turbidity  of  the  contents  of  the  ante- 
rior chamber. 

"  The  ftuther  prc^ess  of  this  case  was  not 
traced  till  within  the  last  six  months.  At  the 
beginning  of  that  period,  a  tumour  began  to  pro- 
trude from  the  lower  side  of  the  sclerotic  coat, 
just  behind  the  attachment  of  the  lucid  cornea. 
When  I  examined  the  eye  about  four  months  ago, 
it  appeared  that  the  cornea  was  rather  more  pro- 
minent than  usual,  and  I  could  neither  distinguish 
with  accuracy  the  iris,  nor  crystalline  lens.  The 
appearances  impressed  me  with  the  idea,  that  a 
fungus  was  lodged  behind  the  comeK»  ready  to 
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protrude  so  soon  as  the  ODnvM  gav«  way;  and  in 
regard  to  the  tamoor  attaohed  to  the  lovrer  iMe 
of  the  BcieroCift  coat,  it,  at  tbat  thne,  seemed  to 
oontain  a  darfc4X)loared  tratisparMt  fluids  wfaidi 
I  tho^ht  was  a  part  of  Ae  aqueous  kmtMmr, 
wfaidi  had  eMaped  from  ^nt  e3re-bafl  bjr  a  rap- 
ture of  die  proper  oMte  of  t^at  (nrgatt*  Tliiscydt 
was  about  ihe  lAse  of  a  iniidcet4Mdl)  and  wte 
fiMined  by  a  distetiiMii  ct  that  part  of  the  tasAosL 
oalijanctiya  which  covmHi  ibe  ndenAic  coat;  mnd 
orer  the  siaf aoe  of  the  aac  a  tmrnber  of  red  ye^ 
sels  were  seen  running  in  every  direction.  The 
pain  was  int^ise  a&d  landnating;  her  deep  w«» 
infeentqited;  and  beddei^  being  affected  with  hya- 
teria  and  pain  ki  the  back,  fihe  was  iti  some  degree 
hectic. 

**  When  I  saw  this  patient,  four  months  after^ 
wards,  matters  were  in  a  much  worse  state  than 
formerly ;  her  health  was  now  completely  broken, 
die  had  confirmed  hectic  fever,  and  was  often 
attacked  with  parosy^ns  of  histeria.  She  was 
much  reduced  and  exceedingly  weak,  and  had  not 
been  out  ef  bed  for  two  mouths.  On  examining 
the  eye,  it  w^  found  ^at  the  cyst,  which  fon^ierly 
was  not  liuger  thau  a  musket-ball,  had  now  become 
as  laige  as  a  pigeon's  ^g,  forming  a  solid  fung0i» 
mass,  which  conld  with  difficulty  be  raised,  so  as  to 
uncover  the  under  eye4id.  The  cornea  was  ttow 
flat,  and  hid  benealh  the  upper  eye-lid,  and  from 
the  body  4i  Ihe  large  lungus,  two  i^mall  fungi 
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protruded^  Toifards  the  temporal  angle  of  the 
mider  eye-lid,  there  was  a  hard  tumour,  situated 
underneath  the  integuments,  which  adhered  firmly 
to  liie  eheek^bone. 

"  Aft  extirpation  of  the  morhid  parts  afforded 
Uie  only  hope  of  recovery,  the  patient  was  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  have  the  operation  performed, 
in  which  we  concurred.  Assisted  by  Mr.  War- 
drop,  I  performed  the  operation.  As  the  tumour 
exterior  to  the  eye4id  was  of  considerable  Kl«e, 
I  followed  the  m<>de  advised  by  Desault,  which  h 
h%faly  conducive  to  the  celerity  and  ease  of  ^ex- 
tirpation. At  the  outer  canthus  of  the  eye,  I 
separated,  by  an  incision,  the  palpebrse,  for 
albout  half  an  inch  from  each  other.  I  then 
grasped  the  tumour,  and  dissected  back  the  eye- 
lids frmn  it. 

^^  As  I  wished  to  take  out  all  the  diseased  parts 
in  connexion,  I  endeavoured  to  detach  them  from 
the  lower  margin  of  tlie  orbit,  but  found  to  my 
surprise  and  regret,  that  the  bone  on  which  they 
rested  was  softened  and  black  in  colot!ur«  I  there-^ 
fdone  gave  up  this  idea,  and  proceeded  to  detach 
the  eye-ball  from  its  connexion,  with  a  common 
scalpeL  While  separating  it  from  the  roof  of  ^e 
orbit,  I  was  cautious,  lest  the  bone^eing  there  < 
soft,  the  point  of  the  knife  might  have  passed 
into  the  brain,  and  I  also  kept  the  scalpel  at  mme 
distance  from  the  esthmoid  bone,  to  avoid  injury 
of  the  nasal  branch  &£  the  c^thalmic  ftrt^. 
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"  By  the  pressure  employed  in  pulling  forward 
the  morbid  parts^  they  burst,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  inky  fluid  was  poured  from  the  opening. 
I  traced  the  optic  nerve  to  its  exit  from  the  skull, 
and  there  divided  it.  Yet  even  here  its  medul- 
lary substance  was  as  black  as  ink.  I  next  chis- 
seled  away  as  much  as  I  could  of  the  diseased 
edge  of  the  orbit,  but  with  little  hope  that  the 
issue  of  the  operation  would  be  favourable.  The 
diseased  state  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  condition  of 
the  bone,  hardly  allowed  any  reasonable  expec- 
tation that  the  patient  would  ultimately  recover. 

"We  now  dresfllKl  the  orbit.  The  first  point  was 
to  check  the  bleeding  from  the  divided  vessels. 
This  was  readily  done  without  employing  a  liga- 
ture, which  is  now  seldom  or  never  thought  ne- 
cessary after  extirpation  of  the  eye.  I  laid  first 
a  very  small  piece  of  lint  on  the  orifice  of  the  ar- 
tery, and  over  this  applied  a  plug  of  rolled  up 
lint,  to  which  a  strong  thread  was  fixed.  This 
was  made  of  such  a  size  as  nearly  to  fill  the  orbit, 
and  it  projected  to  the  level  of  the  palpebrae; 
hence  by  pressing  the  eye-lids  back  on  the  plug, 
it  was  kept  steadily  in  contact  with  the  divided 
vessel,  and  haemorrhage  was  prevented.  By  hav- 
ing a  thread  fixed  to  the  plug,  it  could  be  with- 
drawn so  soon  as  suppuration  had  loosened  it  from 
the  part  with  which  it  was  in  contact. 

"  This  woman  although  much  reduced  by  a  hec- 
tic fever,  and  emaciated  to  a  great  degree  at  the 
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time  of  the  operation  soon  appeared  to  recover — 
she  gained  flesh  and  strength — ^her  appetite  was 
restored — ^the  pains  in  her  back  and  loins  left 
her — she  slept  well,  and  was  able  to  walk  about. 
The  orbit  even  discharged  good  pus  in  moderate 
quantity,  and  was  at  last  filled  up  with  a  soft 
substance,  which  although  dark  in  colour,  skinned 
over. 

"  At  this  stage,  when  she  herself  and  her  friends 
considered  her  recovery  certain,  the  weather  be- 
came cold  and  damp ;  the  pain  soon  recurred  about 
her  back;  she  lost  her  appetite ;  and  was  unable 
to  walk  from  exquisite  pains  in^the  loins.  After 
she  was  confined  to  bed,  she  became  rapidly 
worse.  The  pains  increased  in  severity,  inso- 
much that  she  could  obtain  no  sleep  except  from 
the  use  of  opium.  The  lower  eye-lid  was  pro- 
truded by  an  elastic  fungus,  which  also  began  to 
project  from  between  the  palpebrse. 

"  The  disease  in  the  orbit  gave  her  no  uneasi- 
ness, her  whole  complaint  being  seated  in  the 
back  and  loins.  The  pain  there  was  so  excru- 
ciating, and  occasionally  so  much  increased 
in  intensity,  that  she  screamed  from  ago- 
ny. She  could  neither  turn  in  bed,  nor  permit 
herself  to  be  turned,  for  on  every  motion  she  felt 
a8  if  many  sharp  instruments  were  pushed  into 
her  back.  In  this  deplorable  condition,  she  lin-^ 
gered  for  two  or  three  months;  the  tumour  below 
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the  orbit  all  the  while  increasing  in  size,  and  the 
pain  in  the  loins  in  no  degree  remitting. 

"  When  I  sftw  her  three  weeks  before  her  deatb» 
she  was  a  hideous  picture  of  disease;  she  waa 
emaciated  to  the  last  degree ;  and  the  tumour  be- 
low the  orbit  was  aa  large  as  a  pullet's  egg.  It8 
surface  was  unequal,  the  most  prominent  parta 
of  it  were  covered  with  livid  integuments,  and 
the  swelling  conveyed  to  the  fingers  the  impres- 
sion as  if  it  contained  a  fluid.  From  between 
Hie  palpebral  a  very  small  fungus  protruded^ 
which  was  covered  with  a  coat  of  bloody -looking 
matter.  She  had,  however,  little  or  no  pau[i» 
either  in  the  orbit  or  in  the  head,  and  the  vision 
of  the  other  eye  remained  unimpaired. 

^'  From  this  time  to  her  death  she  sunk  gradiir 
ally,  and  the  tumour  enlarging,  became  more  dis. 
coloured  on  its  surface  and  more  iiregular,  but 
the  fungus  between  the  eye-lid  did  not  alter* 
About  twenty-four  hours  previous  to  her  death, 
she  became  suddenly  comatose," 

Dissection  of  the  Eye. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  operation  we  made 
a  section  of  the  morbid  parts,  and  the  following 
very  accurate  description  of  the  phenomena  was 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Wardrop :  "  When  dividing  the 
eye-ball  and  optic  nerve,  a  great  quantity  of  a 
thick  viscid  matter,  having  a  very  dark  brown 
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colour  covered  the  knife.  The  eye-ball  and  tumour, 
Beemed,  at  first  sight,  entirely  composed  of  a  simi- 
lar dark  coloured  matter.  This  sMgular  looking 
substance  was  of  the  consistence  of  thick  oil  paint, 
though  not  so  clammy  nor  <^aginous.  It  soiled  the 
fingers  of  a  daric  brown  or  amber  colour.  It  was 
readily  diasolved  in  water,  and  both  Mr.  Burns 
and  I  were  strudc  with  its  resemblanfce  to  the  pig- 
mentum  nigrum ;  but  we  were  much  at  a  loss  how 
to  account  for  the  formation  of  such  a  quantity  of 
that  substance.  I  kept  the  eye-ball  ih  water  fbr 
twenty-fi>ur '  homrs,  so  that  a  great  quantity  of  the 
black  matter  was  dissolved,  leaving  the  soM  parts 
of  the  mass  more  distinct.  The  oomeiat  appeared 
sound,' and  the  crystalline  lens  behind  it  was  of  an 
amber  colour. 

"  llie  sclerotic  coat,  at  that  part  which  cotre-^ 
sponded  to  the  malar  portion  of  the  orbit,  was  rap- 
tured by  the  toMour,  and  the  torn  edges  w^re  se-  • 
paMited'abotit  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  (nie  an- 
other. At  the  same  place  the  sclerofid  coat  wm 
split  into  two  layers,  a  small  quantity  of  the  dark 
coloin*ed  substance  being  interposed  between  them. 

"  I  could  not  trace  any  remains  distinctly  of  the 
iris,  but  the  choroid  coat  appeared  much  more  vasj 
cular  than  natural,  and  at  one  part  it  was  five  or 
six  times  its  natural  thickness.  At  the  place  where 
the  sclerotic  coat  was  ruptured,  the  choroid  coat 
insensibly  terminated  in  a  white  pulpy  substiUice, 
composing  part  of  the  diseased  ma^s. 

3  B 


■> 
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"  The  contents  of  the  eye-ball  were  chiefly  com* 
posed  of  a  medullary-looking  pulpy  substance,  va- 
riously tinged  in  different  places  by  the  dark 
brown  colouring  matter.  The  tumour  projecting 
beyond  the  sclerotic  coat,  appeared  to  be  com- 
posed of  a  similar  structure,  and  from  the  macera- 
tion, niunerous  white  strise,  and  in  some  places 
spots,  appeared  throughout  the  substance  of  the 
diseased  mass.  The  tumour,  exterior  to  the  eye- 
ball was  covered  with  a  thick  mucous  membrane, 
except  at  the  two  small  prominent  parts  where  it 
had  been  ulcerated,  and  this  covering  had  proba- 
bly been  derived  from  the  tumour  pushing  before 
it  during  its  growth,  the  conjunctiva,  which  lies 
over  the  sclerotic  coat. 

"  The  optic  nerve  was  of  its  natural  size,  but  by 
examining  its  section,  it  was  found  that  the  medul- 
lary part  of  it  had  a  black  appearance^  exactly  re- 
sembling the  tumour  in  the  eye-ball,  whilst  the 
membrane  was  of  its  natural  colour  and  appa- 
rently healthy.  I  could  not  detect  any  remains  of 
the  retina. 

"  One  of  the  lymphatic  glands  lying  by  the  side 
of  the  optic  nerve,  was  changed  into  a  dark 
coloured  substance." 

Dissection  of  the  Body. 

The  liver  contained  some  tumours  of  a  similar 
texture  and  appearance  with  the  contents  of  the 
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eye-ball.  There  was  also  a  cyst  in  the  substance 
of  the  liver,  filled  with  a  great  quantity  of  gru- 
mous-looking  purulent  matter. 

Above  the  kidneys  there  were  similar  tumours 
of  pretty  considerable  size,  and  the  uterus  was 
cartilaginous.  The  urinary  bladder  was  enor- 
mously distended  with  a  turbid  bloody-looking 
fluid,  but  otherwise  in  so  far  as  this  viscus  was 
examined,  its  structure  appeared  healthy 

By  making  a  vertical  section  of  the  (nrbit  and 
fungus  it  contained,  we  found  the  tumour  is  en- 
th^ely  arising  from  the  antrum  madllare,  whicb 
was  burst  open  both  above  and  in  front.  The  Am- 
gus  also  projected  beyond  the  lower  i^ongy  bone 
and  investing  membrane  of  the  nose,  into  the  nos- 
*  tril.  The  tumour  proceeding  from  the  antrum, 
was  on  its  outer  surHice,  studded  over  with  small 
knobs  of  a  dark  livid  colour.  Intemally,  this  tu- 
mour was  made  up  of  a  soft  substance  of  an  ink  co- 
lour, intersected  by  membranous  slips,  intermixed 
with  a  grayish  looking  substance  and  ra^ed  frag- 
ments of  bone.  The  anterior  wall  of  the  antrum 
was  destroyed  at  the  upper  part,  and  the  floor  of 
the  orbit  was  elevated,  so  as  merely  to  have  the 
periosteum  and  a  thin  layer  of  fat  between  it  and 
the  orbitar  plate  of  the  frontal  bone. 

The  fungus  was  exterior  to  the  orbit,  although 
from  the  destruction  of  the  periosteum  attached 
to  the  malar  portion  of  the  orbit,  it  was  allowed 
to  protrude  from  between  the  eye-lids.     This 
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portion  of  the  periosteum  was  in  part  destroyed  by 
disease,  and  in  part  in  consequence  of  the  removal 
of  a  carious  portion  of  the  bone,  when  the  ey6  was 
extirpated. 

With  regard  to  the  optic  nerve,  it  was  expected 
that  its  extremity  would  have  been  joined  and 
connected  with  the  fungus.  Between  them,  how- 
ever, the  periosteum  of  the  floor  of  the  orbit  was 
interposed.  The  nerve  itself  was  of  its  natural 
size,  but  of  a  black  colour  where  it  entered  the 
foramen  opticum.  From  this  point  to  near  where 
\t  had  been  divided  at  the  extirpation  of  the  eye- 
ball, it  was  in  a  similar  state;  the  neurilema  had 
only  a  slight  connexion  with  the  diseased  substance 
of  the  nerve.  At  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  there  was 
considerable  mattmg  and  induration  of  the  origin 
of  the  muscles.  At  its  termination  the  nerve  formed 
a  sharp  point,  and  here  the  coats  of  the  nerve  ad- 
hered to  the  thickened  periosteum  of  the  floor  of 
the  orbit,  which  was  pressed  in  contact  with  it,  by 
the  fungus  from  the  antrum.  The  optic  nerve 
within  the  cranium  was  as  thick  as  the  little  finger, 
and  as  dark  in  colour  as  that  part  of  it  in  the  or- 
bit. The  junction  of  the  nerves  was  so  much  en- 
larged, that  it  formed  a  tumour  extending  into  the 
third  ventricle. 

As  from  the  dark  colour  of  the  diseased  parts, 
this  was  a  favourable  opportunity  for  ascertaining 
whether  ,the  optic  nerves  decussate  each  other,  or 
merely  come  in  contact,  I  examined  carefully  the 
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state  of  these  ports.  I  fbigid  the  dark  colour  ex- 
tending mudh  beyond  the  point  where  the  nerves 
join ;  hut  this  change  of  colour  was  confined  to  the 
left  side^  or  to  the  nerve  of  the  affected  eye.  On 
the  right  side  the  nerve  was  of  its  natural  size  and 
colour,  and  was  merely  attached  to  the  black  dis* 
eased  parts  by  cellular  shreds.  This  dissection, 
therefore,  clearly  proved  that  the  nerves  did  not, 
in  this  individual,  cross  each  other.  I  would  be, 
however,  inclined  to  believe,  from  what  I  saw,  that 
the  optic  nerves  were  joined  to  each  other  by  in- 
terposed nervous  substance  conuncm  to  both.  The 
left  optic  thalamus  was  of  natural  structure,  bat 
about  a  third  larger  than  the  opposite  one.  The 
third  and  fourth  ophthalmic  branches  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  pairs  were  all  healthy. 

In  cases  of  medullary  sarcoma  and  fungus 
hsematodes,  the  disease  is  generally  propagated 
by  absorption,  hence,  in  the  case  just  related,  a 
gland,  in  the  course  of  absorption,  was  found 
contaminated;  but  besides,  there  is  in  some  pa- 
tients, disease  of  parts  seated  at  a  distance  frt)m 
each  other,  and  having  no  connexion  which  is  oh- 
vious  to  the  anatomist.  The  present  case  furnish- 
es an  example  of  this  fact,  the  eye,  the  antrum^ 
and  the  liver,  were  similarly  diseased.  In  each  of 
these  parts  the  black  tumour  existed,  and  in  each 
the  appearance  and  nature  of  the  morbid  parts 
were  alike. 
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This  case  illustrates  the  formation  of  ftingus  in 
the  antrum,  which  is  not  an  unfrequent  occur- 
rence. I.  have  seen  the  fungus  in  its  incipient 
stage,  when  it  appeared  as  a  circumscribed  effu- 
sion of  organized  Ijnnph  from  the  vessels  of  a 
diseased  part  of  the  lining  membrane.  This 
slowly  increases,  and  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the 
disease,  the  tumour  by  its  pressure,  produces 
absorption  of  the  earthy  matter  of  the  bones ;  the 
antrum  is  burst  open,  the  lachrymal  duct  is  com- 
pressed, epiphora  is  produced,  ending  sometimes 
in  fistula  lachrymalis ; — ^the  face  is  deformed,  and 
the  lymphatic  glands  about  the  angle  of  the  jaw 
are  contaminated.  The  primary  and  secondary 
tumours  become  incorporated,  the  integument§(  ul- 
cerate, fungi  sprout  from  these  openings,  and  the 
discharge  and  hectic  presently  kill  the  patient. 

From  the  nature  of  this  affection,  it  will  appear 
that  the  disease  can  only  be  cured  in  the  early 
stage.  If,  at  that  period,  we  could  destroy  the 
vessels  passing  from  the  membrane  of  the  antrum 
into  the  fungus,  it  would  decay. 

In  one  case  treated  in  London,  Dr.  Brown  in- 
forms me,  that  the  surgeon  made  an  opening  into 
the  antrum,  at  the  spot  where  it  is  generally  per- 
forated. This  was  accomplished  without  difficul- 
ty, since  the  bones  were  so  softened  as  to  permit 
of  their  being  easily  cut  with  a  scalpel.  After 
he  had  entered  the  antrum,  he  touched  the  base 
of  the  fongus  with  a  heated  wire,  conducted 
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through  a  canula.  By  two  applications  of  the 
actual  cautery,  the  i^ize  of  the  tumour  was  very 
materially  reduced. 

Gariot,  in  his  work  on  the  diseases  of  the 
mouth,  describes  fungus  of  the  antrum,  and  ad- 
vises, that  so  soon  as  the  nature  of  the  disease 
had  been  detected,  we  should  open  the  sinus,  and 
destroy  the  morbid  growth  by  the  actual  cautery. 
^^  Dan  cette  operation  on  commence  d'abord.par 
detacher  la  joue  de  I'os  maxillaire,  en  inciimnt 
la  membi*ane  interne  de  la  boudie^  puis,  apres 
avoir  bien  denud6  Tos  des  parties  moll^  qui  le 
recouvrent,  on  emporte  avec  un  instrument  en 
forme  de  petite  serpette  toute  la  partie  inferieure 
du  sinus  maxillaire,  on  est  oblig6  de  se  servir  du 
ciseau  et  du  maillet  ppur  les  parties  qui  offrent 
trop  de  resistance/* 

Sometimes  the  haemorrhage  is  considerable, 
while  cutting  away  the  base  of  the  antrum,  but 
authors  inform  us,  that  they  have  never  seen  the 
bleeding  resist  the  application  of  4^he  hot  More. 

I  have  seen  and  dissected  three  cases  of  fun- 
gus in  the  antrum,  but  never  have  seen  any  in- 
stance in  which  an  operation  had  been  attempted; 
I  can  readily  believe,,  however,  that  if  it  be  suf- 
ficiently early  had  recourse  to,  the  fungus  may  be 
destroyed,  and  the  patient  cured. 

Even  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  com- 
plaint, it  has  heea  proposed  to  perforate  the  base 
of  the  sinus.    The  object  of  this  practice  can 
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only  be  as  Dr.  Thomson  remarked,  to  allow  the 
fungus  to  form  where  it  will  occasion  least  de- 
formity, and  where  we  can  control  its  grdwth 
by  ligature,  or  by  the  actual  cautery.  This, 
however,  in  the  generality  of  cases,'  will  afford 
oi^  a  temporary  palliation,  since  presently  the 
conglobate  glands  whidi  hare  been  contaminated, 
will,  by  their  progress  to  ulceration  and  the  for- 
mation of  fungus,  destroy  the  patient. 

I  saw  a  very  fine  illustration  of  this  fact  some 
months  ago : — the  patient  had  complained,  during 
a  length  of  time,  of  deep-seated  pain  in  the 
cheek,  which  came  afterwards  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  feding  of  distension.  Presently  he  breathed 
with  constraint  through  the  left  nostril,  where, 
by  ^xaminatioi^  I  was  informed,  a  pretty  solid 
tumour  had  been  discovered.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, tin  some  weeks  after  that  period  when  I 
saw  the  man ;  then  the  fungus  had  widely  dilated 
the  nostril  f5rom,  which  it  projected,  so  that  the 
neck  of  the  tumour  where  encirded  by  the  nos- 
tril, was  considerably  thicker  than  the  thumb; 
that  portion  which  lay  exterior  to  the  nostril  was 
expanded,  irregular  on  its  surface,  of  a  dark 
purple  colour,  and  distilled  constantly  a  thin  fetid 
ichor,  sometimes  mixed  with  venous  blood. 

The  patient,  on  account  of  the  constant  and 
severe  pain  that  had  injured  his  look  and  impair- 
ed his  strength,  was^  anxious  to  have  the  diseased 
parts  removed;  but  this*  no  one  ^ould^ undertake; 
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since  the  antrum  and  nostril  were  filled  with  fSh- 
gus,  and  the  glands  behind  the  jaw  oontaaiinated»^ 
forming  two  tumours,  each  larga*  than  ra  tutkey'a 
egg,  nearly  in  contact,  exquisitely  painful,  elastic^  - 
and  irregular  on  the  surface,  but  still  covered  by- 
healthy  coloured  skin.  '    ^ 

The  man  was  informed  tiiat  no  op«ation  would^ 
now  avail;  that  it  only  remamed  for  him  to  abate,- 
if  possible,  the  p^n,  by  the  use  of  opium,  and  <0' 
avoid,  as  much  as  he  could,  irritatioji  of  the  tu-' 

• 

mours.  ':•    > 

These  remaiics,  it  is  evident,  are  only  applica^' 
ble  to  specific  fungi.  Where  the  morbid  paits' 
are  of  the  simple  nature  of  polypi,  they  may,/ 
even  when  large,  be  destroyied.  Such  must  have 
been  the  description  of  thosie  tumours  which  have^ 
been  removed  by  operation,  even  after  they  had» ' 
by  their  pressure,  caused  absorption  of  the  earthy  .► 
matter  of  the  bones.* 

To  the  very  interesting  case  of  Mrs.  Scott, 
which  illustrates  so-  well  the  nature  and  termina* 
tion  of  fungus  haematodest  in  the  orbit  and  aiv-- 
trum,  and  which  has  afforded  me  an  opportunity 
of  pointing  out  the  manner  of  extirpating  the  eye 
and  dressing  the  wound,  I  shall  add  another  pe- 
culiar case,  operated  on  by  my  brother. 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  F. 

f  Dr.  Thomson  has  informed  me,  that  this  variety  of  the  disease*  where 
the  tumour  is  nearly  black,  had  been  twice  noticed  by  Haller,  and  particu- 
larly describedi  although  under  a  diflTerent  name,  by  Lacnnee. 

3d 
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The  patient,  a  young  man,  began  three  months 
hf&irBi  ta  obeen^  a  fuLoesB  below  the  supercilipry 
rid^  toward  the  temporal  side  of  the  orbit.    For 
spme  time    he  felt  little  mconvenience,   but,  a^ 
laart,  to  use  his  ofwn  ^xpression,  he  saw  ffraj/  or, 
misty  with  that  eye.     Fifteen  days  after  h>s  vision 
bedpan  to  be  impaired,,  the  tumour  had  considera- 
%  mcreased^  and  now  ^riien  he  viewed  an  object 
^^T^  he  saw  double.    TiU  withm  fL^ 
teen.daysjr  the  ^e«b$dl  was  not  materially, pro-, 
truded  from  the  socket.     Much  about  that  time  it 
was  iBpidly  forced,  mt,  and  the  pain,  which  Jhad 
hitherto  been  veiy  moderate,  was  greatly  aggra*. 
vated. 

£ight  days   ago,    the  protruded  eye  became 
h^ail^  inflamed*     On  the  accession  of  this  inflam* 
mation,  vision  was,  still  more  obscured,  and  on 
tiie  following  day  was,  after  the  application  of  a. 
cataplasm,   entirely  lost.      Since   that  time  the 
pain  became  excessive  and  stinging,  darting  back 
mto  the  head,   every  part  of  which  felt  as    if 
iMTuised.     The  tumour,  in  the  mean  time,  increas- 
ed with  amazing  rapidity;    the   protruded  eye- 
ball was  of  a  dusky  red  colour,  and  the  tunica  con- 
junctiva covering  it  was  thickened,  had  a  gela.^. 
tinous  appearance,  and,  in  spots,  was  palched  with, 
lymphatic  exudation.     Behind  the  lucid  cornea, 
which  was  now  very  opaque,  a  drop  of  purulent 
matter  was  lodged. 
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To  palliate  the  severity  of  the  jpain»  a  punc- 
ture was  made  through  the  cornea,  hut  a  small 
.quantity  of  pus  only  was  eyacaate<L  The  opening 
was  soon  obstructed  by  a  protrasipn  of  the  iri% 
winch  was  coated  over  with  lymph. 

This  case  was  viewed  as  a  disease  of  ihf 
lachrymal  gland,  accompanied  with  a  morbid 
state  of  the  eye-ball,  produced  by  the  pressim 
of  tit^d  enlarged  gland.  On  this  idea  it  might 
have  been  supposed  unnecessary  to  reihove  H^k 
eye  along  with  the  gland}  1)ut  as  vision  was  mm 
irretrievably  lost,  and  as  there  was  a  possibility 
that  the  disease  might  be  of  a  specific  nature^  ft 
was  ^considered  safest  to  remove  it»  The  opera- 
tion WBs  performed  by  my  brother  in  the  nsual 
way.  .   '■■': 

Aft^  the  operation  the  patient  never  fdt  coins' 
toridble  y  %}^  pain  in  his  head  continued,  the  pal^ 
pebr»  sloughed,  intense  pains  became  fixed  abcmt^ 
the  joints,  tumours  seemingly  arising  fi'om  tlM 
bone,  formed  on  eadi  side  of  the  head  and  on 
each  thigh;  the  right  lachryn^d  gland  began  to 
enlarge,  pushing  out  the  eye  as  on  ti^e  opposite 
side;  he  gradually  lost  the  power  of  hift  lower  e&^ 
tremities,  a^nd  the  capalnlity  of  dischargioi;  bii^ 
urine;  sloughs  fonu^  on  tiie  bnttodo^  his  appo*^ 
tite  failed,  his  mind  and  body  were  equally  Hn^^ 
settled,  so  that  at  length  he  died  completely' 
exhausted.  •  -* 
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Dissection  of  the  eye-hall  and  lachrymal  gland. 

The  vitreoiMJ  humour  havmg,  by  the  pressure, 
/eisdBiped  during  the  operation^  the  .eye  was  col- 
lapsed, when  sent  to  me  for  examination.  The 
tunica  conjunctiva  was  fleshy  and  rough  on  its 
outer  surface,  and  a  .considerable  quantity  of 
transparent  intersticial  fluid  was  effused  into  the 
cellular  membrane,  connecting  it  to  the  adjacent 
parts.  It  was  this  disposition  which  occasioned 
the  gelatinous  look  of  the  conjimctiva,  previous 
to' the  operation.  By  alcohol  this  fluid  was  co- 
agulated. 

At  the  centre  the  cornea  was  very  thin,  but 
transparent;  towards  the  circumference  it  was 
thickened,  and  a  of  dirty  greenish  yellow  colour. 
The  sclerotic  coat,  along  its  whole  extent,  was 
healthy.  The  choroid  coat  was  of  a  very  deep  red 
colour,  and  entirely  without  pigmentum  nigrum. 
At  the  ligamehtum  ciliare  it  terminated  in  a  thick 
ragged  edge,  formed  by  the  agglutination  of  the 
corpus  ciliare,  and  the  thickened  and  lacerated 
iris.  By  the  most  careful  examination,  befcare 
and  after  immersion  in  alcohol,  I  could  discover 
no  vestige  of  the  pulpy  part  of  the  retina.  A 
delicate  dark  red  coloured  membrane,  resembling 
in  texture  the  tunica  arachnoides,  lay  in  the  situ-, 
ation  of  the  retina.  The  optic  nerve,  exterior 
to  the  eye  was  healthy. 
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The  lachrymal  gland,  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg, 
was  flattened,  defined  by  a  capsule,  was  withdut 
trace  of  division  into  lobules;  in  density  and 
smoothness  it  resembled  cartilage,  and  it  was  oi 
a  pale  straw  colour,  inclining  slightly,  in  some 
lights,  to  a  greenish  tinge. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  VUL—Fig.  2. 

This  Figure  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  external  appearonoe  of 
the  diseased  lachrymal  gland,  just  described.  The  tumour  has 
pushed  the  eye  from  its  socket,  and  protruded  the  upper  palpebne, 
cGsfiguring  the  face.  The  lucid  cornea  is  trayersed,  by  the  incision 
made  the  day  before  the  parts  were  extirpated,  for  the  purpo^  .of 
evacuating  a  little  purulent  matter  which  was  contained  in  the  .an- 
terior chamber  of  the  eye.    See  page  333. 


Dissection  of  the  Body. 

The  orbit  from  which  the  eye  had  been  extir^ 
pated,  was  fiUed  with  a  substance  resembUng  in 
texture  and  colour,  the  diseased  lachrymal  gland. 
It  wanted,  however,  the  uniform  smoothness  of 
the  gland.  It  was  fibrous,  and  the  fibres  ran  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  of  the  recti  muscles.  By 
removing  what  remained  of  the  upper  eye-Ud,  and 
the  skin  covering  the  eye-brow,  a  tumour  was 
brought  into  view,  resembling  in  texture  the  con-* 
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tents  of  the  orbit.  It  was  attached  to  the  super- 
dliaiy  ridge  of  the  frontal  bone,  which,  at  tixe 
point  of  attadiment,  was  rough  and  rather  swell- 
ed. The  frontal  sinuses  were  occupied  by  ta* 
mours  of  a  similar  texture,  which  were  chiefly 
connected  with  the  investing  membrane  of  the  fsC 

nuses.    Even  where  the  tumours  were  not  attach- 

» 

ed,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  sinuses  was  thick- 
ened and  altered  in  its  appearance.  In  every 
part  it  had  the  greenish  yellow  colour  of  the 
contents  of  the  orbit,  diversified  by  spots  of  a 
florid  colour,  produced  by  the  ramification  of 
Mood  vessels  filled  with  arterial  blood. 

The  ^ethmoidal  and  sphenoidal  sinuses,  and 
many  of  the  cells  connected  with  the  nose,  were 
found  containing  similar  tumours,  and  much  of 
the  schneiderian  membrane  had  assumed  the  same 
morbid  appearance  and  colour,  but  on  both  sides 
the  investing  membrane  of  the  antrum  maxillare 
was  free  from  disease. 

In  the  opposite  orbit,  the  lachrymal  gland  was 
fbund  precisely  similar  in  texture  to  what  it  had 
been  on  the  other  side,  and  the  periosteum  also, 
on  which  the  gland  rested,  was  changed  in  its 
organization.  The  eye-ball,  the  fat,  the  musdes, 
and  the  nerves,  were  still  free  from  disease. 

In  various  spots  the  dura  mater  was  thickened, 
and  presented  the  same  characters  as  the  other 
morbid  parts,  and  opposite  to  each  of  these  points, 
the  internal  table   of  the  skull  was  rough   and 
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more  porous  than  usual.!    Two  siiQilar  tumour» 
were  attadied  to  the  otliar  surface  of  tiie  skuU.>. 

The  disease  in  this  case  was  surely  of  a  specifici 
nature*  It  was  widely  extended^  and  as  intrada* 
Ue  as  fungus  hsBuiatodesw'  Yet  fem^,  from  the  oii- 
ganization^  of  the  diseased  parts»  will  be  inclined 
to  believe  the  disease  to  have  been  fungus  haema- 
tode^.  It  presented  none  of  the  ebaracters  of 
that  disease.  The  complaint  seemed  to  me  to 
have  })eesk  one  sui  gemris.  The  series  of  parts 
affectedi  and;  the  mode,  of  propagaJtion  of  the  dis* 
ease,  were  different  from  whai  is  generally 'm^t 
with  in  ^her  ftn^n^  heematodes*  or  meduHary 
sarcoma*  In  these  the  neighbouring  pa^  are 
eontmonly  contaminated,  either  by  actual  coi^tact^ 
or  by  absoi^^tion;  oor  in  a  less  obvious  way  some 
of  the  internal  visqera  are  diseased.  But;  I  have 
never  heard  of  an  instance,,  in  which  the  tex* 
tores  affected  in  this  patient,  were  the  seat  of 
ttieduUary  sarcoma  oor  fungus  ha^matodes  ^  neither 
have  I  known  apy  instence,  in  wbich  the  latter 
disease  had  advanced  so  far,:  without  producing 
contamination  of  the  conglobate  glands  in  the 
course  of  absorption. 

In  this  disease,  however,  the  conglobate  glands 
which  received  tlie  lymphatics  from  the  morbid 
parts  were  unaffected.  The  disease  wa^;  exten- 
ded to  parts  dissimilar  in  texture,  and  in  so  far 
as  we  know,  entirely  unconnected  by  absorbents. 
The  dura  mater,   the  lining  membrane  of  the 
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nasal  smuses,  the  cbntents  of  the  orbit  from 
ti^hich  die  ej^e  and  lachrymal  gland  had  been  ex-^ 
iirpated,  and  the  lachrymal  gland  on  the  dp- 
foiAte  fidde,  all  presented  imequivocal  features  of 
tlie  disease.  These  could  not  be  contaminated 
hf  either  absorption  or  continiiity;  but  how  the 
Asease  was  propagated,  or  what  its  nature  was^ 
are  points  on  which  we  must  confess  our  igiio«-> 
ranee.  J  ,'i- 

Nevertheless,  I  w6uld.not  have  it  supposed  thatj 
tbe  case  is  without  value.  In  its  progress  and: 
termination  it  is  highly  interesting;  never  was  aoi- 
operation  undertaken  with  greater  fMrobability  of 
stifK^ess,  and  never  were  diseased  parts,  to  appeal*^ 
aoce,  more  tompletel}^  removed,  than  in  the  pre-^ 
seiit  instance;-  Yet  it  has  been  seen,  that  from  the 
first  to  the  last  day  after  the  operation,  thd  symp^ 
toms  were  untoward.  There  was  not,  as  gene- 
rally there  is,  after  the  removal  of  carcinomatous  or 
spongoid  tumours,  even  a  temporary  suspension  of 
the  complaint;  the  operation  only  seemed  to  have 
added  force  to  the  disease  and  accelerated  its  pro- 
gress* 

While  the  external  carotid  artery  is  deeply  im- 
bedded in  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland,  it 
sends  off  the  large  internal  maxillary  artery,  which 
instantly  dives  behind  the  ascending  plate  of  the 
lower  jaw  bone,  and  protected  by  it,  sends  its 
branches  in  safety  to  all  the  deep-seated  {>arts 
about  the  face. 
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From  the  point  where  the  internal,  maxiiluy 
artery  is  sent  off,  the  temporal  artery  beccunes 
inore  superficial,  till  at  last  it  passes  oyer  the  zy« 
gomatic  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  to  be  im-^ 
bedded  in  the  cellular  substance  which  covers 
the  aponeurosis  of  the  temporal  muscle.  Here 
it  is  quite  siiperficial,  and  here  the  surgeon  gen* 
erally  opens  that  vessel.  I  know  no  operation 
simpler,  nor  at  the  same  time,  oftener  imper^ 
fectly  executed,  than  arteriotomy.  The  causes 
of  failure  are  worth  the  investigating,  because 
when  understood  they  are  easily  avoided.  From 
what  I  have  observed  in  many  instances,  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  the  surgeon  may  be  foiled  in 
two  ways.  If  he  cut  the  artery  completely  across, 
he  will  only  obtain  a  small  quantity  of  blood, 
and  if  he  attempt  to  open  the  vessel  while  it  jb 
in  a  state  of  contraction,  the  orifice  made  by  the 
lancet  can  neither  be  fair  nor  large.  Let  these 
two  facts  be  kept  in  remembrance,  and  disap* 
pointment  will  seldom  be  experienced  in  perform- 
ing  this  operation. 

In  opening  the  temporal  arttery,  I  always  make 
firm  pressure  with  the  fore  finger  of  the  left  hand 
on  the  artery,  a  little  higher  than  the  point  where 
I  intend  to.  open  it,  and  with  the  thumb  of  the 
same  hand  a  littie  lower.  In  this  way  I  keep  the 
canal  of  the  vessel  distended,  by  intercepting  a 
quantity  of  blood.  Then  with  a  scalpel  I  make 
an  incision  about  half  an  inch  in  lengtit,  down  ta 

Se 
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the  artery,  which;  I  next,  puncture  longitudinaUj 
with  a  lancet.  Having  removed  the  pressure  ^witk 
the  thumb,  eight  or  ten  ounces  of  blood  generallyi 
flow  from  the  artery.  Then  the  bleeding  beginii 
to  flag,  and  may  be  fully  checked^  either  by  cutting: 
the  artery  across,  or  by  applying  a.  small  compress 
mer  it,  retained  by  a  proper  bandage.*    .  .  : . 

:.  I  have  heard  some  complain,  that  when  the^c 
trusted  to  the  first  plan,  the  haemorrhage  wa&: 
iometimes  renewed.  This  generaJIy  depends  oiL 
the  artery,  having  been  divided  at  some .  distance 
from  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound.  I  do  mA 
rem^nber  ever  to  have  seen  the  bleeding  return^ 
where  the  vessel  had  been  fairly  cut  across  at  Ilia 
][owest.  point  of  the  wound,  but  even  if  it  did^ 
touching .  it  with  the  oil  of  turpentine,  would  in* 
itantly  check  the  effusion  of  blood. 

In  mania,  where  it  is  necessary  to  detract  bloody 
I  uniformly. jopen  the  temporal  artery,  because 
where  a  vein  in  the  arm  has  been  punctured  in  an 
unruly  patient,  the  compress  is  apt  to  slip  aside, 
and  blood  be  lost.  After  division  of  the  tempo* 
ral  artery  in  a  high  patient^  I  have  repeatedly 
trusted  tbe  pei*son  with  merely  a  slip  of  adhesive 
plaster  over  the  wound,  and  have  seldom  been 
troubled  wi  tha  return  of  haemorrhage. 

*  Tbe  editor's  experience  on  the  subject  of  securing  the  patient  ugaiot^ 
haemorrhage  after  the  operation  of  arteriotomy  has  been  executed,  would 
induce  him  to  recommend  tying  the  artery  in  preference  to  either  of  the  plans 
stated  in  the  text. — M^L      .  
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:  Some  r  way  above  the  zygoma,,  the  temporal  ar^ 
teiy,  like  the  other  arteries  of  the  head,  becomeif 
imbedded  in  the  tough  and  firm  substance  of  fhe 
scalp.  This  givies  a  peculiarity  of  character  t6 
wounds  of  the  vessels  of  the  head.  When  an  ar^ 
tery  is  wounded  where  lodged  among  loos^  and 
&tty  cdlular;  membrane^ :  if  external  bleeding  be 
pitevented,  the  blood  is  injected  among  the  celln<» 
ter  meieii^,  forming  a  dense  dark  Madk  jflacenta^ 
lofoking  mass,  from  innuin^raMe  pores  of  whicb 
blopd  :^isues  as  from  a  sponge.  Where,  lio^vert 
the  artery  is  runamg  among  muscles,  or  is  imbeds 
died  in  the  scalp,  the  blood  is  ccdlepted,  forming  a 
circumscribed '  effusion;  which  is  soon  defined  iiy 
m  iymphatie  ekudation,  and  under  these  circum^t 
Maifca^  a  trumpet-like '  process  of  coagulating^ 
lymplf  is  sometimes ' :  attaclied  to  the  '  orifice  o  of 
%hff  vedsel  through  whicll  the  blood  has  :l^n 
pcnoired  out.  '^  This  has  been:  observed  ,in  thel  tho-^ 
f^  by  ^Mot^agm;^  in  wouti4ed  .isc^iatic  artfty 
it^as  been  Qiet  with  by  DrI  J^sffckyyt  and  I  haiQ 
hkddn  ^importunity  of  seeing^it  in  a.young.wo* 
ttihk  whose  occipitajt '  artery  lisfl  been  'injured, 
in^ar  sti^et  quarird  sheri»^v^  a  blpw  on  tfie 
tedput;  inflioted  by  aic  large  angular  >stone;  rBy 
&^injt£iX8herwiasc  stunned,:  so  .'that  i^  M  down 
a(^^<>enialned  in)  a  i^t&te  of  insensibility!  farm 
MSftgth  of  time,  during  wliich  bf obd '.  continued:  to 
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flow  from  the  wound*  When  disoov^^  further 
Ueedmg  was  prevented  by  a  compress  and  roller* 
'  Some  days  after  the  acddent,  my  brother  waa 
desired  to  visit  the  patient.  The  integuments 
round  the  wound  were  elevated  into  a  conical  tu- 
incur,  perforated  at  its  apex  by  the  injury  done 
by  the  sharp  comer  of  the  stone.  The  apertul:^ 
was  ragged,  and  the  surrounding  skin  was  dark- 
coloured*  The  tumour  neither  pulsated  nor  was 
iUminished  by  pressure,  but  it  evidently  contained 
blood,  which  was  prevented  from  escaping  by  a 
Jarge  coagulum  which  plugged  the  orifice. 
'  The  patient,  although  warned  of  the  risk^ 
would  not  consent  to  the  tumour  being  opened; 
she  foUowed  her  own  mclinations  m  regard  even 
to  dressing,  which  was  so  clumsily  applied,  that 
'the  coagulum  slipped  from  the  wound  during  the 
night,  a  profuse  bleeding  followed  its  removal, 
die  fainted,  and  during  the  continuance  of  syn- 
cope, '  a  new  coagulum  formed.  This  kept  its 
place  for  a  few  days,  then  came  away,  and  as  be- 
fore, its  removal  was  followed  by  a  considerable 
loss  of  blood.  This  discharge  and  reproduction 
of  the  coagulum  and  consequent  bleeding,  were 
continued  during  two  weeks,  before  her  consent 
could  be  obtained  to  cut  into  the  tumour  and 
secure  the  artery.  At  last  the  cyst  was  laid  fiilly 
open,  the  clotted  blood  cleared  away,  aft^r  which, 
the  florid  jet  of  blood  was  seen  issuing  from  a 
trumpet-like  orifice^  languid  indeed,  since,  from 
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the  frequent  repetition  of  haemorrhage,  she  was 
much  reduced,  and  fainted  on  every  trivial  exer- 
tion. The  pedicle  of  this  trumpet-like  expansion 
was  included  in  a  ligature,  but  it  wanted  strength 
to  bear  the  necessary  tightening  of  the  thread.  It 
tore  across,  the  bleeding  was  renewed,  but  was 
finally  suppressed  by  passing  a  ligature  round 
the  artery  itself. 

This  case  occurred  before  Mr.  John  Bell's 
Principles  of  Sui^ery  were  published,  therefore 
my  brother  was  not  at  first  aware,  that  this  lym- 
phatic expansion  was  neither  possessed  of  sufficient 
strength  to  resist  the  ligature,  nor  organization  to 
effect  adhesion.  It  must,  of  course,  be  brushed 
off  from  the  vessel  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel^ 
and  the  extremity  of  the  artery  itself  included  in 
the  ligature. 
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STRUCTURE  OF  THE  NECK 


•X. 


IN    TH* 


YOUNG  SUBJECT. 


•  1    ■     t*  a 


*        ^      ' 


In  some  points,  the  differences  betweeii .  tibff 
relative  situation  of  the  various  parts  about  the 
neck,  in  the  chil(Land  adult,  are  strongly  marked» 
and  of  considerable  importance.  .    .  i 

In  a  child  aged  about  twelve  months,  the  sp^oe 
from  the  chin  to  the  sternum  measures^  when* 
the  base  of  the  skull  is  placed  parallel  to  the  hpt 
rizon,  three  finger^breadths;  At  this  age.  tb(^ 
os-hyoidea[;  is  placed  on  the  same  plane  with  -ibMf 
inferior  margin  of  the  lower  jaw-bone,  and  ;at  the 
distance  of  two  finger-breadths  behind  the  .cfain^ 
and  as  yet  no  projections  are  formed  by  the  eairt 
tilages  of  the  larynx.  One  filler  co^ra  the 
space  from  the  os-hyoides  to  the  low^r  micrgm:  pf 
the  cricoid  cartilage;  then,  allowing  half  th^ 
breadth    of  the    finger    for    the   thyroid   ^aiid 
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itself,  which  is  broader  in  proportion  than  in  the 
adult,  there  will  remain,  for  the  distance  between 
the  thyroid  gland  and  the  sternum,  a  finger-breadth 
and  a  half. 

When  the  head  is  turned  back,  five  fingers 
can  be  introduced  between  the  chin  and  the 
chest,  and  four  of  these  can  be  laid  between  the 
os-hyoides  and  the  sternum.  By  the  stretching 
of  the  membrane  between  the  os-hyoides  and  thy-^ 
roid  cartilage»  half  a  finger-breadth  is  gained  on 
the  distance  between  that  bone  and  the  lower 
margin  of  the  cricoid  cartilage;  then  deducting, 
as  formerly,  half  a  finger-breadth  for  the  thyroid 
gland,  there  are  two  finger-breadths  left  between 
tiiat  gland  and  the  sternum. 
V  Generally,  at  this  early  period  of  life,  the  thy- 
mus gland  mounts  about  half  an  inch  above  the 
level  of  the  sternum.  It  is  intei*posed  between 
the  sternum  and  the  left  subclavian  vein  and  arte- 
ria  innominata.  The  upper  margin  of  the  former 
vessel  is  parrallel  to  the  highest  point  of  the  ster- 
num, while  its  lower  crosses  the  origins  of  the 
arteries  rising  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  The 
arteria  innominata  seldom  turns  to  the  side  of  the 
trachea,  lower  than  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch 
above  the  chest. 

The  stemo-mastoid  muscle  and  the  omo-hyoi- 
deus  decussate  each  other  two  finger-breadths 
above  the  clavicle,  and  three  below  the  angle  of 
the  jaw*    As  in  the  adult,  the  common  carotid 
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artery  lies  just  hdbind  the  point  of  intersection 
o(f  these  muscles^v  The  division  of  the  carotid, 
into  its  external  a&d  internal  trunks,  takes  place; 
a  finger-breadth  above  the  crossing  of  the  omo*. 
hyoideus  and  the  stemo-ntiastoid  muscles,  and 
consequently  two  finger-breadths  below  the  angle 
of  the  jaw,  nearly  opposite  to  the  upper  mai^n 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The  division,  therefore, 
of  tibie  carotid' takes  place,  in  regard  to  the  la* 
ryiix,  at  precisely  the  same  point  in.  the  young 
aiiid  old  i^ubject.  Yet,  when  we  view  the  rela- 
tion of  the  bifurcation  of  the'  carotid  to  the  jaw* 
in  the  ci^ild^^d  adult,  we  find  a  wonderfid  dif- 
ference— a  difiierence  entirely  dependent  on  the 
non-evolution  of  the  alveolar  processes,  and  of 
the  teeth.  When  these  are,  evolved,  the  margin 
of  the  jaw  descends,  so  as  to  cover,  in  a  great  de* 
gree,  several  of  the  arteries  exposed  in  .th6  young 

subject.  .V 

In;  the  child,  the  superior  thyroid,  the  Ibo^ual^ 
the  labial,  the  inferior  pharyngeal,  and  the  occir 
pital  arteries,  generally  ari^  from  the  lextemid 
carotid  lower  than  the  digastric  muscle,'  and  the 
latter  vessel  is  propcnrtionably  nearer  to  the  portiO-- 
dura  than  in  the  adult 

In  summing  up  the  differences  in  the  relation 

of  the  parts  between  the  chin  and  tbe  (jie^t,,  ia 

the  adult  and  young  subject,  we  are  fir^t  led^ 

in  the  la.tter,  to  notice  the  great  distance  between 

.lli^;biifurcation.pf  the  carotid  and  the  angle  of  tbi9 

Sir 
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javt  the  exporaro  of  the  primary  branches  of  the- 
aiteries,  and  the  immense  s^ace  between  the  jaw 
and  the  point  of  decussation  of  the  omo-hyoideoft 
and  the  stemo*mastoid  muscle. 

In  the  adulty  when  the  head  is  taimed  back, 
the  apace  from  the  chin  to  the  stemtbn  measures 
twelve  finger-breadths, '  and  the  hitersection  of 
these  musdes  is  placed  four  finger-breadths  be^ 
low  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  In  the  child,  whose 
head  is  turned  back,  we  can  only  place  five  fin-^ 
g^rs  between  the  chin  and  the  sternum,  yet  hare 
the  .  decussation  of  the '  omo*hyoideu8  -  and  the 
stemo430«stoid,  is  situated  three  finger-breadtha 
below  the  ji^w.  The  reason  of  this  difference  haa 
already  been  pointed  out.  It  has  been  shown^ 
diat  it  is  oceai^oned  by  the  shortness  .of  the  as* 
cending  branch  of  the  lower  jaw  bone,  and  by  the 
narrowness  of  both  maxillae,  previous  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  alveolar  processes.  About  the  se* 
venth  year  the  permanent  teeth  begin  to  protrude, 
^ow  the  jaws  deepen,  the  angle  is  carried  back- 
ward, to  make  way  for  the  evolution  of  the  grind- 
ep»y  and  at  the  same  time  the  ascending  branch  of 
the  maxillae  elongates ;  the  parts  about  the  neck 
assume  more  and  more  of  the  adult  aii^angemenf  .* 
•  In  comparing  the  young  subject  with  the  adult, 
mie  is  naturaUy  struck  with  the  difference  in  the 
i^acity  of  the  larynx.  Neither  the  external 
size,  nor  the  canal  of  the  trachea,  is,  in  the  child, 
pMportiojoied  to  the  body.    On  this  subjed^  Rich- 
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erand  has  written  a  y^  ingemous  and  useful 
memoir,  in  which  the  &ote  are  so  dearly  stated^, 
and  the  inferences  so  just^  tjbat  I  prefer  tranacrib- 
mg  his  own  words: 

'*  Un  jeune  homme  hg&  de  quMorase  ans,  enopre 
impub^r^  mourat  a  I'hospioe  de  la  charite.  ^  £n 
ouyrant  le  larjnox^  je  fns  surprid .  de  sa  .pititesset. 
et  surtout  du  pen  d'etendue  de  la  glotte,  qui. 
n'avoit  que  cinq  lignes  dans  son  diametre  antero* 
postOTieur,  et  une  ligne  et  demie  environ  dans  le 
^ansversal,  a  Tendroit  ou  elle  a  le  plus  de  Ifugeur* 
Une  observation  qui  ne  doit  point  dtre  negligee» 
c'est  que  la  taille  de  Tindividu  etoit  elev6e,  mais 
que  le  developpement  de  ses  parties  genitales  etoit 
aussi  peu  avance  que  (celul  de  Torgane  vocal. 
J'ai  reit^re  la  meme  observation  sur  des  sujets 
plus  eloigned  de  Tepoque  de  la  puberty ;  j'ai  eten- 
du  mes  reeherdbies  a  ceux  qui  I'avoient  depass^ 
et  j'ai  obtenu  pour  resultat  g^dral;  qu'entre.le 
larjmx  et  la  glotte  d'un  enfant  age  de  trois  ou  de 
douze  ann6es,  les  differences  de  grandeur  sont 
tres-peu  remarquables,  presqu'unperceptibles,  et 
ne  peuvent  point  se  mesur6^  par  la  stature  des 
individus. 

**  Qu'a  Tepoque  de  la  puberte,  I'organe  de  la 
voix  grossit  rapidement,  et  qu'en  moins  d'une 
ann6e  Touverture  de  la  glotte  augmente  dans  la 
proportion  de  5-10  qu'ainsi  eon  etendue  est  dou- 
blie,  soit  sous  la  rapport  de  sa  longeur,  soit  dans 
le  sens  de  sa  largeur. 
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'^^Queoto  changetaenB  MTit  moins  pfdnono6d' 
di^  la  fi^ume,  dont  lia  glotte  ne  s'aggrandit  ga^re- 
qae  dans  la  proportion  de'S^J;  qu'ainBi,  sous  ee* 
rapport,  elle  se  rapproche  de  l-enfant,  comme  le 
Umbre  de  sa  voix  Pavoit  dej6.  feit  pr^somer. 

^  hm  diSk/rencBB  de  grandeur  de  la  glotte  rea- 
ddnt  raiMfi  du  tlanger  qui,  dans  les  enfiuis,  ae- 
compagne  Tangine  laryng6e;  soit  en  effet  une 
ouyertilre  d'une  ligne  et  demie  de  largeor,  dont 
1^  bords  se  *couverent  d'une  lame  albumineuse  de^ 
trois  quarts  de  ligne  d^epaisseur,  l'ouv«rture  sem 
enti^^rement  bouch^e.  Elle  seroit  senlement  r6- 
tl^e;  si  sa  largeur  etoit  double;  un  espace  suf- 
fissant  resteroit  libre  pour  le  passage  de  Pair.- 
Gette  supposition,  dont  Je  me  suis  aide  pour  vBte^ 
riendre  plus  iixtelligible,  n'est  que  Texpressiob  dci- 
la  verity,  puis  que  I'inspection  anatomique  d^nioh- 
tre  que  la  glotte  a  dans  les  adultes  une  grandeur^ 
double  de  celle  qu'elle  presente  dans  les  individus 
impuberes/'* 

A  change  is  not  only  produced  on  the  voice,* 
by  the  evolution  of  the  larjnix,  but  the  relative 
position  of  some  of  those  parts  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  larynx  is  altered.  Richerand  has  (Confined 
his  whole  attention  to  the  changes  produced 
in  the  economy  of  the  larynx  itself  ;=  but  thesef 
changes,  ailthough  highly  important,  are  not  the 
only  effects  springing  from  the  evolution  of  the 

■I 

*  Recherches  sur  la  Grandeur  de  la  Glotte,  par  A.   Richerand.     Me- 
moires  de  la  SocMt^  Medicale  d*  Emulation,  lome'ili.  p;  f^6.  *  '         ' 
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organ  of  voice,  which  interest  thie  practitioner. 
We  must  how  stftdy  the  variations  in  the  tela;- 
tive  distance  between  the  lower  edge  of  the  thy- 
roid gland,  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  sternum. 
When  we  compare  the  space  between  these  two^ 
points  in  a  clidld  of  two  years  of  age,  with  ihe 
space  between  the  same  points  in  the  adult,  we 
fbid  that  the  distance  is  equally  great  in  both 
subjects.  And  I  have  uniformly  fc^md,  in  a 
subject  just  before  the  age  of  puberty,  an  actual' 
measurement  of  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  in6h 
more  between  the  sternum  and  the  thyroid  gland, 
than  in  the  adult.  The  cause  of  thiBse  pecnli-^ 
arities  is  easily  explained;  it  has  already  been 
stated,  that  in  the  early  period  of  life  the  larynx 
is  diminutive,  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  body,  hence  it  follows,  in  childhood,  tiiat 
the  trachea  miist  be  proportionally  longer  than 
in  the  adult.  ' 

The  position  of  the  cricoid  imrtilage  regulates  ^ 
the  situation  of  the  thyroid  giand;  consequently 
in  children,  in  whom  this  cartilage  is  relativiely 
high  placed  in  the  neck,  the  space  between  the 
lower  border  of  that  gland  and  the  sternum  must 
be  large.  As  the  larynx,  however,  begins  at  the 
age  of  puberty,  to  be  evolved,  the  cricoid  carti- 
lage is  depressed,  the  thyroid  gland  descends 
along  with  it,  and  the  distance  between  that  gland 
and  the  chest  is  reduced.  This  ftct  will  explain 
the  reason  why,  by  bendihgb^k  the  headin  the 
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luluU^  the  meoeurement  is  du€^y  increased  be-^ 
tween  vdie  chin  and  Jlie  thyroid  glandj  and  wfay> 
before  the  eYolutio9  of  the  larynx,  the  space  m 
principally  ipcreas^dt :  by  bending  back  tjiie  hea^lf 
between  the  gla;ndlind  the  chest.  .  , 
.  From  thjese  .&cts  it  may .  fairly  be  inferred,  that 
in  cl^iMron,  in  whom  thie  ojneration  of  tracheotomy 
will  chiefly  be  required,  it  m^ay  be  equally  safelj 
performed  as  in  the  adult  Having  mentioned  the 
operation  of  Inronchotomy,  it  may  not  be  superflur 
ous  to  enter  a  little  into  the  consideration  of  the 
causes  rendering  it  necessary,  and  into  an  inquiry 
concerning  the  way  in  which  the  operation  ha» 
beea  performed. 

Formerly  lliis  operation  was  recomm^ided  on 
more  trivial  occasions  tfaim  at  present.  Some  ad- 
vising  it  to  be  resorted  to  whenever  the  surgeon 
was  foiled  in  his  endeavours  to  introduce  a  tube 
into  the  larynx,  in  suspended  respiration  from 
drowning,  hanging,  or  noxious  exhalation ;  but  in 
asphj^from  thL  causes,  bronchotomy,  in  the 
hands  of  a  skilful  surgeon,  will  seldom,  if  ever,  be 
required. 

This  opinion  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  en- 
tertained by  Mr.  Samuel  CJooper,  who  is  an  advo- 
cate for  the  employment  of  bronchotomy,  in  sus- 
pended respiration :  ''From  the  manner  in  which 
tiie  epiglottis  covers  the  top  of  the  larynx,  it  is  ob- 
viously very  inconvenient  to  make  any  attempt  to 
iabroduce  the  mu;»)eiof  a.palr  of  bellows  into  the 
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rima  glottidis,  even  though  the  pipe  be  curved;  it 
is  much  better  to  have  recourse,  at  once,  to  a  very 
safe  and  simple  operation,  which  consists  in  mak- 
ing an  opening  into  the  front  of  the  trachea,  suffi- 
cient to  admit  the  pipe  of  the  bellows.'* 

While  writing  these  remarks,  the  author  has,  I 
supposCji  overlooked  the  substitute  proposed  by 
Desault,  and  most  happily  employed  both  in  France 
and  in  this  country.  Hiat  celebrated  surgeon  was 
well  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  introducing  a  pipe 
from  Ihe  mouth  into  the  larynx.  Before  this  can 
be  done  the  epiglottis  must  be  conmianded^  which 
is  not  an  easy  matter.  He  found,  however,  that  a  * 
tube  passed  along  the  right  nostril,  and  properly 
curved,  slipped  very  readily  into  the  opening  of 
the  glottis.  Here  there  was  do  obstacle  afforded 
by  the  epiglottis,  and  no  risk  of  folding  it  over 
the  top  of  the  larynx,  since  the  point  of  the  tube 
is  behind  the  line  of  that  valve.  This,  therefore^ 
is  decidedly  the  mode  to  be  adopted  in  suspended 
respiration,  unless  where  the  subject  is  so  youngs 
and  the  rima  to  small,  that  a  proper  sized  canula 
cannot  be  introduced  into  the  trachea. 

As  the  facility  of  introducing  the  curved  tube 
by  the  nose  into  the  larynx,  will  entirely  depend 
on  the  possession  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
relation  of  the  larynx  to  the  nostril  and  adjacent 
parts,  I  have  subjoined  a  sketch,  which  will  illols- 
trate  these  points  more  completely  than  can  be 
done  by  any  verbal  description. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  X. 

While  pr^Mffing  this  sketch,  the  subject  was  laid  on  its  back, 
and  the  left  half  of  the  lower  jaw  was  removed,  along  with  that 
side  of  the  pharynx.  By  keeping  the  tongue  pulled  out  of  the 
mouth,  the  bag  of  the  pharynx  is  fully  ei^anded,  and  all  the  parts 
are  rendered  distinct;  they  are  placed  in  a  situation  favourable  for 
the  introduction  of  an  instrument  from  the  nostril  into  the  larynx. 

This  view,  therefore,  will  be  useful  in  many  respects.  It  illus- 
trates the  relation  of  the  epiglottis  and  the  rima  glottidis,  to  the 
'  velum  pendulum  palatL  It  shows  how  easily  a  flexible  tube  may 
be  passed  from  the  nostril  into  the  rima,  and  it  at  the  same  time, 
explains  the  cause  of  the  ^fficulty  experienced  while  introducing 
a  pipe  from  the  mouth  into  the  larynx. 

The  deepness  of  the  epiglottis,  and  the  facility  with  which  that 
valve  is  folded  over  the  rima,  render  the  introduction  of  a  tube 
from  the  mouth  into  the  larjnu,  by  no  means  an  easy  prpcess.  It 
«  j»nnot  indeed  be  accomplished,  till  the  finger  has  been  thrust  so 
far  back  as  to  get  behind  the  epiglottis.  If  this  be  managed,  and 
if  that  valve  be  laid  flat  along  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  a  curved 
flexible  tube  may  be  conducted  along  the  finger  into  the  larynx. 
Where  the  muscular  action  is  completely  suspended,  the  pipe  will 
enter  readily 'enough,  but  if  the  laryngeal  muscles  be  still  irritable, 
the  rima  will  be  closed  so  soon  as  it  is  touched  by  the  tube;  the 
point  of  the  instrument  will  slip  back  into  the  pharynx,  and  the 
stomach  will  be  inflated.  All  this  has  frequently  happened,  and 
that  time  which  ought  to  have  been  employed  in  another  way,  has 
been  spent  in  futile  endeavours  to  get  the  tube  into  the  windpipe. 
This  delay  and  discomfiture  may  be  avoided  by  following  the  prac- 
tice of  Desault. 

This  sketch  shows,  that  in  the  natural  condition  of  the  throfU;, 
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the  epiglottis  A,  is  jh/btd  nearer  to  the  moudby  than  the  Une  of  tin 
posterior  face  of  the  Telum  B.  By  passing,  thei^ore,  the  curred 
flexible  tube  C  along  the  nose,  it  presents  bdiind  the  Tehniiy 
directly  orer  the  rlma  glottidis,  into  wfaidi  it  may  be  directed 
hy  a  pair  of  common  dressing  forceps  passed  akmg  the  inontli. 
In  this  sketch,  a  common  flexible  catheter  has  been  eaaployed, 
which  may  be  adapted  to  any  bellows,  by  merely  wrapping  fidds 
of  linen  round  its  extremity,  till  it  be  made  of  a  size  just  fitted 
to  slip  within  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows.  During  the  hunyy 
however,  and  the  confusion  usually  attendant  on  an  accident  re- 
quiring inflation  of  the  lungs,  the  suigeon  sometimes  oyerlooki 
such  substitutes.  Hence  I  have  actually  knoini  a  perM>n  in^ 
had  fiedlen  into  the  water,  allowed  to  lie  witho^t  any  attempt 
having  been  made  to  inflate  the  lungs,  till  a  r^;u]ar  iqipiuratus  for 
that  purpose  was  procured  from  a  distance. 

In  suspended  animation,  what  is  to  be  done  must  be  done  quick- 
ly— ^there  is  no  leisure  for  deliberatioD— iio  time  for  experiments. 
A  surgeon  is  liable  every  hour  of  hia  life  to  be  called  on  to  •■ 
give  his  assistance,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  have  made  up  his  mind 
how  to  act.  In  regard  to  inflating  the  lungs,  there  cannot  re- 
main  a  doubt  about  the  propriety  of  piMsmg  the  tube  along  thie 
nostril;  the  structure  of  the  throat  is  to  be  our  guide,  and  I  will 
venture  to  affirm,  that  he  who  is  familiar  with  those  parts,  willt 
without  diffictity,  pass  a  tube  from  the  nose  into  the  windpipes 
D  the  uvula.  £  the  divided  body  of  the  hyoid  bone.  F  the  ba|^ 
of  the  pharynx  terminating  in  6  the  guBet,  which  just  at  its  ooiA'- 
mencement  is  overhung  by  H  the  thyroid  gland. 

By  permitting  the  tongue  to  Ml  fairly  back  into  die  moaAf -the 
epiglottis  is  brought  considenihly  behind  the  line  of  the  vehim.  ,Iii 
that  ntuation,  an  instrument  introduced  by  either  the  mouth  or 
noee  strikes  on  the  valve^  and  (Mm  i%  over  the  gbttia.    Th^  u^ 
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iherefonS)  Ihe^ittiatioa  in  whioh  tbe parts  wif^t  to  be  pkeed,  fvli^ 
>  ;tiabe  «ii  ^  probtiig  is  to  be  pasjBwd  aioi^  tbe  ^Bsophagiif*  ^ 
ih^llibe  it  tfQ  be  t^oiiyeyed  iif<oia  tbi  luittnl  into  the  guUel,  tl^ 
.  bate  of  the  skuU  oi^bt  to  be  loept  perallel  with  the  boriaoa;  bfijt 
iri^bW^  we  aie  40  {wm  t)ie  probeog  along  tl^e  mouth,  the  head  <^a§^ 
to  betucned  back* 


iThere  can  only  be  two  inducements  to  perform 
the  operation  of  bronchotomy,  one  to  admit  air 
into  the  ^ungs,  the  other  to  remove  fore^  sub^ 
stances  from  the  windpipe.  Where  a  solid  sub- 
stance has  entered  the  lar3aix,  it  can  seldom  be 
expelled — generally  an  operation  is  required  for 
its  removal.  If  permitted  to  remain,  even  where 
it  is  not  of  such  a  size  as  to  obstruct  to  any  great 
degree  the  breathing,  whei^  it  first  slips  into  the 
larynx,  its  irritation  will  produce,  especially  in 
young  subjects,  inflammation  and  death. 

In  one  case  which  happened  in  this  town,  not 
very  long  ago,  a  small  horse  bean  accidentally 
.dropped  into  the  larynx  of  a  young  child;  hmnfs^ 
.diately  her  breathii^  b^cam^  exceedingly  difficult; 
an  incessant  cough  and  general  convulsions  neat* )y 
teruunated  her  life.  She  continued  in  an  in^n- 
ifiible  state  £fx  hai£  an  hour,  during  which  she 
^CQuld  not  be  observed  to  breathe.  Th&sk  th^ 
.breathing  becwnie  eafy,  and  th^  faoe  whioh  be£wr^ 
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liad  been  inflmied  and  dark  ooloqred,  Ibicgan  grfulu-: 
ally'^to  ranune  its  usml  ooitapleiioii. 

Next  day  the  girl  had  ano&er  attaekoC  difficid* 
ty  in  hrea^ung,  which  after  a  Tioleiit  paroxynn^  of 
eoi^hingy  abated^  but  left  h^er  m  a  tiklait  fe^er*    la 
this  way  she  passed  a  week,  dming:  which  she  was 
bled^  and  her  breast  was  blistered,  >  , 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  durii^  the 
whcile  of  this  week  she  was  anxioos  to  lie  on  her 
back,  and  also  that  at  the  commencemeHt  of  th^ 
attack,  she  breathed  during  six  hours  witib  a  whisb* . 
ling  noise.  On  the  ninth  day  aft»r  the  aoradent, 
she  suddenly  died  during  a  very  sevefre  fit  of 
coughing. 

Next  day  the  body  was  inspected,  the  laiynx 
found  iziflamed,  coated  in  part  with  lymphatic 
exudation,  and  containing,  jusfc  below  the  rima,  a 
horse  bean. 

Other  cases  of  a  similar  nature  hai/«  oenbio  to  my 
loiowledge,  in  which  tile  children  died  wkh  syjnp«- 
toms  of  cynanche  trachealis,  after  having  at  in- 
tervals  threatening  of  icustant  si^ffocation  from  the 
severity  of  the  obugh.  When,  therefore,  a  fo^ 
reigu  substance  has  slipped  back,  and  the  diUd. 
has  immediatdy  had  great  difficulty  in  breathingi 
violent  paroxysms. of  coiigbiQg>;  followed,,  in  ^S^w 
days  by  sjrmptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  lpjfym$ 
we  cannot  be  enough  on  our  guardk-we  cannai  tea . 
sedulously  watdh  the  patient,  nor  a&a  we  too  s(km' 
endeavour  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  inflamma- 
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tion;  I  would  add,  that  this  caimot  be  abomnj^mh- 
ed  tin  aft^  the  removal  of  the  foreign  sabsttncey 
bjr  an  openingr  made  into  the  windpipe.  Till, 
however,  the  qpening  be  made,  we  seldom  can  be 
oeirtain  that  there  really  is  an  extraneous  sub- 
stance lodged  in  the  trachea:  we  operate, : diere- 
fi*nv,«n  a  probabilfty;  but  we  have  this  security, 
dial  nothing  else,  if  there  be  a  foreign  body  in  the 
windpipe,  will  save  the  life  of  the  patient.  There 
is,  tha:*efore,  every  reason  to  induce  us  to  uzider* 
take  the  operation,  and  none  to  deter  us. 

Where  a  foreign  body  had  unquestionably  *slip» 
ped  into  the  larynx,  it  was  the  general  opinion^ 
till  lately,  that  the  operation  of  bronchotomy 
would  only  be  useful  in  those  cases,  where  the 
substance  ^vas  situated  above  the  point  where  the. 
perforation  is  to  be  made.  It  was  universally  be- 
lieved, that  if  it  had  descended  along  the  canal 
of  the  trachea,  it  could  not  be  extracted  by  any 
caning  made  into  the  windpipe.  This  was  at 
least  a  plausible  speculation ;  it  therefore  main- 
tained its  ground,  till  disproved,  I  believe,  by 
the  experiments  of  Favier.  After  introducing 
a  pea  fairly  into  the  trachea  of  a  dog,  he  made  an 
opening  into  tlie  windpipe  below  the  thyroid 
gland,  and  found  that  by  the  force  of  the  air  ^:- 
pelled  from  the  lungs,  the  pea  was  thrown  out  by 
the  wound.  This  took  place  as  often  as  the 
foreign  substance  was  put  into  the  windpipe. 
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This  exj^riment,  uniform  in  its  result^  proves 
that  brondiotcmiy  will  be  equally  useful  whwe  the 
extraneous  substance  has  descended  into  the  tra* 
chea,  as  where  it  has  been  impacted  in  the  larynx* 
In  the  human  subject,  I  haye  seen  a  complete  cor* 
roboration  of  this  fact. 

About  twelve  months  ago,  during  the  autupm^ 
a  young  woman  called  on  me  relative  to  a  pl^um 
stone  which  had  passed  into  the  trachea.  The 
account  which  she  gave  of  the  accident  was,  that 
she  had  been  eating  plums  two  days  before— 
that  in  a  hurry  she  had  incautiously  attempted  to 
swallow,  at  the  same  time  that  she  was  inspiring. 
She  was  conscious  that  a  stone  had  at  tliis  in* 
stant  Altered  the  windpipe,"  where  it  excited  con* 
siderable  irritation,  and  long  continued  and  se- 
vere coughing.  T^  latter  had  greatly  abated 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  and  at,  the  time 
I  saw  her,  was  only  momentarUy  excited  by  forci- 
ble expiration.  I  e:^amined  her  carefully,  and 
ascertained  that  while  she  was  taking  air  into 
the  lungs,  the  foreign  substance  descended  with 
rapidity  along  the  trachea,  to  the  point  wha*e  it 
bifurcates,  from  which,  during  extirpaticm,  it  was 
again  forced  up  into  the  larynx,  but  could  not, 
by  any  effort,  be  projected  through  the  rima. 
During  its  ascent  and  descent,  it  was  productive 
of  a  tickling  sensation  along  the  course  of  the 
trachea. 
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As  8h«f  mSeted  Very  little  incanveaimice  fit^m 
its  presence,  she  would  not  sabmit  to  its  Mraonil| 
flfte  was  ftdly  persiMided  tiiat  it  would  cone  mwiajp 
as  tmespectedly  as  it  had  eatered.  Whekhito 
h&r  expeotatioiis  were  etrar  realized,  I  nevei 
heard;  but  the  fact  of  the  stone  dianging  its 
position  from  the  larynx  to  title  bifiorcatioii  oi  the 
trachea,  is  quite  conclusive  as  to  the  fact  it  wai( 
meant  to  corroborate. 

In  performing  the  operation  of  bronchotomyv 
the  perforation  is  sometima^  made  faito  llie  la- 
rynx, and  sometimes  into  the  tnehea,  below  the 
thyi^id  gland.  Yicq.  D^Azyr  first  advised  the 
opening  t6  be  made  between  the  thyroid  and  ori* 
emd  oartSages,  and  in  this  cotintTy  lar3mgotom9P 
was^  afterwards  patronized  by  Mr.  Colemaik. 
Notwithstanding  the  high  authority  of  the  cele- 
brated French  miat<»nist,  and  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Coleman,  the  propriety  of  laryngotomy  in  prefer- 
ence to  tracheotomy,  may  be  doubted. 

In  the  former  we  enter  at  once  into  tiie  la- 
rynx, below  the  rima  glottidis  indeed,  but  still 
too  much  in  the  vicinity  of  that  opening  not  to 
afford  just  ground  for  apprehension;  we  extjite 
incessant  and  very  distressing  coughing. 

If  it  be  really  necessary  to  perform  bronchoto- 
my,  let  it  be  done,  at  least  in  those  not  arrived 
at  the  age  of  puberty,  below  the  thyroid  gland; 
let  us  cut  into  the  trachea,  by  which  we  shall 
with  less  inconvenience  to   the  patient,  gain  all 
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■the  advantage  whidi  can  be  derived  frooi  a  higbi- 
er  incision.  Here  I  need  hardly  r^niark,  Ihat 
the. younger  the  subjects  the  more  eaaUy  P^ 
tracheotomy  be  performed,  and  the  lem  em^y 
laryngotomy. 

It  may  be  prc^^a:*  to  menti<m,  that  in  the  BJ^vlt 
female^- the  conformation  of  the  neck  resen^l^e^ 
.in  sopie  points,  the  young  subject  In  h^.l^ 
larynx  is  not  only  smaller  in  proportion  to  ti^ 
body  than  in  the  male,  but  it  is  also  higher  plfu;^ 
in  the  neck** 

When  we  have  resolved  on  performing  ti^^db^ 
otomy,  caution  is  requured  m  tjie  execution  of  t^ 
operation.  If  considerable  care  be  not  epkflhf^ 
ed,  we  may  injurq  some  of  the  art^es  about  ^ 
root  of  the  nedk. 

The  arteria  innominata  is  in  risk  in  8(H^e  ^^ 
jects.  I  h^ve  seen  it  mounting  sp  high  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  trachea,  as  to  reach  the  lower  border 
of  the  thyroid  gland..  Even  the  right  carotid 
artery  \ai  not  alwftys  safe.  I  am  in  possession  of 
a  cast  taken  from  a  boy  of  twdve  yev^.  Pf  ^ftK^ 
which  shows  liiQ  right  carotid  artery  crossing 
the  trachea  in  an  qUique  4i^^iOn«  ][|i  d^f  suibe 
jec^  that  vessel  did  not  reach  the  liM^r^,  part  o|f 
the  trachea,  till  it  had  ascended  two  inches  and  a 
quarts  above  the  top  oi  the  sternum. 

Where  both  carotid  arteries  originate  from  the 
-arteria  innominatl^  there  is  considiea*able  danger  in 

.*  SoeaaenriB^  dfe  Cociwria  Hunwu  Fabrioa,  foL  n.  p.  18. 
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performing  the  operation  of  tracheotomy,  for  in 
sudh  caseB)  the  left  carotid  crosses  the  trachea 
pretty  high  in  the  neck.  Professor  Scarpa  has 
seen  a  specimen  of  this  distribution  in.  a  male  sab- 
jecty^and  I  have  met  with  five. 

These  varieties  in  the  course  of  the  arteries, 
are  worHiy  of  being  known  and  r^nembered;  they 
will  teach  the  operator  to  be  on  his  guard,  since 
he  can  never,  a  priorij  ascertaiii  the  arrangement 
of  the  vessels  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  It 
will  impress  on  his  mind  the  impropriety  of  using 
the  knife  further,  than  merely  to  divide  the  int^- 
mnents  and  fascise.  If  he  then  clear  the  trachea 
with  the  finger,  he  will  never  injure  any  of  the 
large  arteries.  When  with  the  finger  he  has 
fairly  brought  the  trachea  into  view,  he  ought  to 
examine  carefully,  whether  any  of  the  large  arte- 
ries lie  in  front  of  it,  and  if  he  discover  one,  he 
ought  to  depress  it  toward  the  chest  before  he  pe- 
netrates into  the  windpipe. 

In  cutting  into  tlie  trachea,  the  preferable  plan 
is  to  cut  the  rings  fi*om  below  upward,  avoiding  in- 
jury of  the  thyroid  gland.  Mr.  Cooper  seems  to 
cut  them  from  above  to  below,  at  least  if  we  may 
judge  from  his  directions,  not  to  have  the  inckdon 
carried  ^^  at  all  below  the  first  bone  of  the  sternum, 
lest  the  subclavian  vein  should  unfortunately  be 
cut."*  This  is  not,  however  the  only  risk;  it 
has  been  seen  that  there  is  more  danger  of  injur- 

*  Coopei'i  Fint  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery,  p.  SIO. 
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ing  one  of  the  lai(^e  arteries,  since  these  mount 
higher  than  the  vein.  Whether,  however,  the  in- 
cision be  made  in  the  one  way  or  the  other,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  the'  uniform  opinion,  that  cutting  the 
trachea  longitudinaOy,  is  preferable  to  cutting 
across  between  the  rings.  * 
:  In  a  child  about  six  months,  the  arteria  innomi- 
uata,  when  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  sternum, 
and  at  the  distance  of  an  eighth  part  of  an  inch 
from  its  division  into  the  carotid  and  subclavian 
vessels,  gave  off  from  its  left  side,  a  branch  about 
the  size  of  a  crow  quill.  This  ascended  along  the 
front  of  the  trachea,  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
and  there  divided  into  two  equal  sized  brandies. 
From  the  left  branch  an  artery  of  some  size  was 
sent  into  the  thymus  gland,  virhich  in  this  child  was 
very  large.  Soon  after  the  origin  of  this  thymic 
branch,  the  artery  divided  into  six  twigs,  whidi, 
finger-like,  embraced  the  lower  margin  of  the  thy- 
roid gland.  The  other  division  of  tiie  artery  sent 
some  twigs  into  the  stemo-hyoid  and  thyroid  mus- 
des,  but  its  chief  twigs  passed  into  the  thyroid 
gland.  The  twigs  of  thief  anon^alous  artery,  which 
just  above  the  chest  were  few,  lai^e,  and  close  to 
each^  other,  subdivided  and  receded  as  they  as- 
cended, so  that  at  last  they  covered  not  only  the 
whole  fore  part  of  the  trachea,  but  even  overhung 
its  sides. 

From  the  sternum  up  to  the  thyroid  gland,  there 
was  hardly  a  sin^  point  of  the  trachea  into  which 

3h 
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an  indmon  could  be  made,  without  dividing  Bome 
of  the  pretty  large  twigs  of  thi«  veweL  This  w 
Aot  a  soUtaiy  case-^I  have  ikiet  with  othar  three 
diildren,  in  whom  there  was  a  similar  anrange* 
ment  of  the  vessels  going  to  the  thyroid  ^and«  It 
is  well  to  know  these  &cts;  not  that  Aey  afford 
any  objection  to  Ae  performance  of  tRu^eotomy, 
but  to  show,  that  while  p^iftrming  that  operatioiit 
there  may,  from  the  division  of  the  twigs  of  this 
vessel^  be  considerable  bleeding. 

The  two  ii^erior  thyroid  arteries  arise  by  a 
eonunon  trunk  from  the  right  subclavian  artery,  in 
a  preparation  in  the  possession  of  my  friend  Dr. 
Barday.  In  this  subject,  the  vessel  creeps  up  tha 
side  €i  the  trachea,  lower  than  the  gland,  and 
when  it  has  rem^ed  the  fit>nt  of  the  windpipe  it 
divides  into  two  branches.  The  right  branch  runs 
along  the  trachea,  and  the  left  ascends  till  within 
two  tracheal  rings  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The 
first  lies,  as  I  have  been  informed,  nearly  in  the 
Jine  of  tlie  small  vein  which  generally  covers  the 
.  I^rachea,  aiijd  which,  during  the  operation  of  tra- 
^otomy^  is  usually  divided. 

Haller,  when  describing  the  inferior  thyroid  ar- 
tery, mentions,  '<  semel  rarissimo  examplo,  a  caro^ 
tide  vide  natam;'' *  but  as  he  does  not  specify  the 
course  of  the  vessel,  it  is  quite  uncertain  whether 
it  ran » in  his  case,  in  such  a  direction  as  tocome  in 

^  Iconum  AoaUnnicarnm  Faidculvfe  zi  p.  18. 
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the  way  of  the  knilfe,  ni  pferfonmng  the  operatqtiL . 
of  traeheotomy.  i 

When  the  operation  of  bronchotomy  is  requireil 
in  the  adult,  laiyngotomy  iqay,  by  some,  1^  thought^ 
yre£mhle  to  tracheotomy.  In  the  fiill  grown*  perii^ 
mn,  the  spaoe  between  the  lower  edge  of  the  thy-- 
roid  gland  and  tiie  stemtini^,  is  less  than  in  ihe  duld/ 
while  the  lajynx  is  comparative!]^  muehlai-ger. 
Larjmgotomy,  therefore,  may»  in  the  adtdt^'  have 
some  advantages;  bat  tradieotom^  n  the  opdu- 
lion  adapted  to  the  mechanism  at  the  throat^  itt 
childhood.  In  tracheotomy,  the  anoipalous,artif9ry 
is  liable  to  ciome  m  the  way,  and  where  it  exiBt» 
it  must  inevitably  be  divided.  In  laryngotomy, 
we  shall  more  rardy  meet  w^th  any  aberrant  vei-- 
sel^  although  even  here  they  sonaetunes  do  oceuriit 

In  one  subject  which  I  dissected,  Hie  raiimis  tfajri 
roideus  arteriffi  thyroidse  superioris  was  amaasii%ly 
large,  beiiii^  cwsiderably  bigger  than  a  4sr^  quiHy 
and  it  likewise  tea  an-  tmnoqimon  eour^e.  ^  Tfiie 
vessel  slipped  in  beneath  ^the  omo  and  stNUb^fajsoM 
musdes,  nmning  along  the  line  of  junotionx)f  Aid 
hyo-thyroideus,  and  0teiPno«thyroideu«»  till  it  readif«^ 
ed  the  front  of  the  neek.  Then  it  suddeidy  tiiraed 
downward  to  the  thyroid  gland^  which  it  tcmch^ 
at^  the  central  part  From  its  course  it  could  not 
have  escaped  m  laryngotpmy;  it  would  haVe  pouii^ 
ed  its  Mood  into  the  windpipe.  :  :. 

A  large  vein  is  often  found  runmi^  just>  be^ 
neath  the  fascia,  and  h^lswoenr  the   ccmtiguous 
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edges  of  the  stemo^hyoidei  muscles.  This  vessel,^ 
in  performing  the  operation  of  laryngotomy^  would 
i}f  necessity  be  divided.  This  cannot  be  consi- 
dered as  forming  any  objection  to  that  operation; 
it  is  mentioned,  to  show,  that  there  may  be  bleeds  ;^ 
ing,  and  to  hint  Ihe  propriety  of  securiiog  every 
vessel  which  may  be  injured  before  cutting  into 
the  larynx.  By  doing  sOy  considerable  inconve* 
nience  may  be  avoided.  .  i 

In  a  patient  of  Mr.  Harrold's,  who  had  cut  into, 
the  .larynx,  between  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  car-, 
tilages,  the  lips  of  the  wound  were  brought  dosely 
tdgether  by  sutuKS.  <  On  the  fifth. day  the  man. 
died  suddenly.;  .  A.  small  artery  had  poured. its. 
Uood  into /the  windpipe  and  formed,  a  coagulum 
there,  extending  even  into  the  branches  of  the. 
trachea.* 

That  the  arteries  of  the  th}nroid  gland,  and 
even  the  veins,  may  occasion  disagreeable ,  <x>n- 
sequences,  if  divided,  in  performing  the  operation 
of  tracheotomy,  is  incontrovertible :  ^^  La  glande 
thyroide  envoie  inferieurement  a  la  veine  souda- 
viere  gauche,  des  veines  qui,  apr^s  s'etre  rami- 
fiees  a  sa  face  anterieure,  se  reunissent  en  deux 
troncs  dont  celui  qui  est  a  gauche  rampe  le  plus 
ordinairement  au  devant  de  la  trachee-artere^ 
dans  rintervalle  qui  separe  les  deux  muscles, 
bronchiques,  a  leur  partie  inferieure.  Ces  troncs. 
ti'en  ferment  plus  qu'n,  a  Tendroit  de  leur  inser- 

*  Wilmtr'i  Obscrrations,  p.  92— >9S.  I 
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tion,  dans  le  jdus  grande  nombre  de  sujets. 
Quelquefoifi  U»  restent  separes.  Quelquefois 
aussi  Tun  d'eux  abpiitit  a  la .  Bouclayiere  gauche» 
et  I'autre  a  la  souclaviere  droite.  Le  gauche 
peut  etre  interesse  dans  rincisioa  du  tissu  grais- 
seux  qui  couyre  la  -  trachee^artere.  Ce  canal  a 
lui-meme  des  yaisseaux  qui  Jui  sont  pro|»res,  et 
qui  petivent  etre  ouverts  et  foumir  beaucoup 
de  sang.  C'est  ce  qui  est  arrive  dansun  cas 
insere  par  Hevin  dans  son  memoire  sur  les  corps 
etiwi^ers  arretes  dans  Tcesophage  i  et.  dans  la 
trachee-art^re,  tome  premiere  des  Memoiries  d^ 
l!Acad.  de  Chirui^.  Un  soldat  Espagnol  fige 
de .  vingt-trois  ans,  etoit  pres  de  perir  de  suffo- 
cation dans  ^  une  esquinancie.  On  jugea  qu'cm 
ne  pouYoit  le  sauver  que '  par  la  bronchotomieu 
La  trachee  artere  ayant  6te .  mise  a  decouvert 
par  une  incision  longitudinale»  ce  canal  fut.ouyert 
entre  deux  anneaux  cartils^ineux;  mais  le  mal9de 
n'en  eprouva  aiicuii  soulaj^etnent,  parce  que  le 
sang  y  tomboit,  et  causoit  une  toux  convulsiye 
qui  ne  permettoit  pas  de  maintenir  la  cannule 
en  place.  Le  cas  parsut  si  pressant,  que  Yir- 
gili  ce  determina  a  inciser  la  trachee-art^re  en 
long  jusqu'au  sixieme  anneau,  apres  quoi  il  fit 
pencher  le  malade  en  devant.  Bientot  le  sang 
cessa  de  couler,  et  on  put  mettre  dans  la  plale 
une  plaque  de  plomb  percee  de-plusieurs  trous, 
et  gamie  de  deux  ailes  repliees  a  peu  pres  com- 
me  celles  dont  Belloste  a  fait  usage  dans  le  traite" 
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mtent  de  la  plaie  du  trepan.  Des  le  lendemain, 
la  fievre  ^it  deminuee  et  la  d^lutition  pliis 
a]8(6e.  Yirgili  pensa  que  peutdtre  le  'malade 
pourroit  respirer  sans  le  secours  de  la  jdaqti^  6t 
h  l'6|a.  Ses  esperanoes  ne  furent  pas  tramp6«, 
fi  ne  fat  pins  question  alors  que  de  rapprocher  les 
b<M*ds  de  la  plaie  et  de  travailler  a  sa  consolidation 
qoe  ne  tarda  que  quelques  jours  a  se  faire/'* 

The  thyroid  gland  itself  may  come  in  the  way  of 
the  knife,  while  performing  die  operation  of  tra* 
eiieotomy.  I,  in  one  subject,  found  the  slip  of  the 
tiiyroid  gland  which  crofises  the  front  of  the  tradiea, 
80.  broad,  that  it  descended  almost  to  the  sternum. 
TIhs  conformation  must  be  remembered,  becainb 
fa^  injuring  the  substance  of  the  gland,  a  very  con« 
^teraUe  Ueeding  will  be  occasioned,  and  the  same 
bad  effects  may  be  produced  as  result  firom  division 
d  the  arteries  or  veins. 

•  Medidns  Opentouw^  par  Sabatier,  tome  ii.  page  3^0. 
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EDENTULOUS  SUBJECT. 


In  an  edentulous  subject,  l^ere  are  considerabte 
peculiarities  in  the  relation  of  the  parts  about  the 
throat. 

In  some  points,  an  edentulous  person  bears  a 
resemblance  to  the  young  subject,  atid  in  othdref 
it  is  similar  to  the  adult,  with  the  head  turned 
back;  but  it  has  also  a  character  peculiar  to  its 
own  period  of  life. 

In  the  child,  frobi  the  non-evolution  of  thel 
jaw  and  of  the  teeth,  the  large  vessels  at  lliei 
top  of  the  throat  are  fuUy  exposed ;  the  parotid 
gland,  from  the  distance  between  the  angle  of 
the  jaw  and  the  anterior  edge  of  the  stemo-mas- 
toid  muscle  is  broad,  but  at  the  same  time  short, 
and  from  the  quantity  of  adipose  matter,  there 
is  a  fulness  and  plumpness  which  is  lost  when 
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Hie  fat)  instead  of  being  collected  exterior  to  the 
muscles,  is  more  regularly  distributed  among  their 
fibres  and  interstices. 

In  the  perfectly  formed  adult,  the  jaws  are 
broad,  their  circle  is  wide,  and  the  space  be- 
tween the  angle  and  the  mastoid  process  is  con- 
tracted. In  the  adult,  therefore,  the  parotid  is 
larger  but  of  less  breath  than  in  the  child;  the 
primary  branches  of  the  carotid  and  the  styloid 
process,  are,  in  a  great  measure,  covered  by  the 
jaw  bone  and  there  is  a  uniform  fulness  of  all  the 
parts. 

In  the  edentulous  subject,  there  is  not  only  a 
loss  of  the  teeth,  but  the  alveolar  processes  are 
likewise  absorbed.  By  the  falling  out  of  the 
teeth  and  the  loss  of  the  alveolar  processed,  the 
distance  between  the  palatine  plate  of  the  upper 
jaw  bone  and  the  chin  is  much  reduced;  again  the 
infantile  conformation  would  exist,  were  it  not 
from  the  length  of  the  lower  jaw. 

When  the  mouth  is  closed,  the  chin  is  raised 
and  projected  forward,  and  the  angle  of  the  jaw 
is  removed  from  the  mastoid  process;  the  space 
between  these  points  is  greatly  increased,  the 
breadth  of  the  parotid  gland  is  augmented,  a  hol- 
lowness  is  formed  behind  the  jaw,  the  whple  of 
the  styloid  process  is  uncovered,  and  the  large 
vessels  and  nerves  about  the  tc^  of  the  throat  aie 
exposed. 
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By  bringing  the  jaws  into  contact,  the  mylo- 
hyoideus,  and  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric, 
are,  even  when  the  base  of  the  skull  is  placed 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  put  on  the  stretch,  con- 
sequently the  submaxillary  gland  is  exposed;  it 
is  brought  almost  completely  below  the  margin, 
of  the  jaw  bone.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the 
edentulous  subject  resembles  the  adult  with  the 
head  turned  back;  in  other  points,  however, 
they  are  very  dissimilar.  In  the  edentulous  per- 
son, the  peculiaritiea  are  produced  by  alterations 
in  the  conformation  of  the  jaw,  chiefly  by  the 
loss  of  the  teeth  and  the  decay  of  the  alveolar 
processes. 

From  the  elevation  of  thje  angle  of  the  eden- 
tulous jaw,  the  point  where  the  •  stemo-mastoid 
and  omo-hyoid  muscles  intersect  each  other,  is 
relatively  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  as  low  seated  as 
in  the  young  subject.  In  the  perfect  adult  it  has 
been  shown,  that  a  line  drawn  from  the  point  of 
decussation  of  the  omo-hyoideus  and  stemo-mas- 
toid  muscles,  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  follows  nearly 
the  course  of  all  that  part  of  the  common  carotid 
artery  above  that  spot,  and  likewise  of  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  external  carotid.  In  the  eden- 
tulous body,  a  line  drawn  in  the  same  direction^  is 
very  far  from  following  the  course  of  the  artery ;  it 
turns  forward  from  the  vessel,  with  which  it  forms 
an  acute  angle. 

S  I 
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NoT^  A.— p.  7i« 

.  < 

A  CASE  similar  in  its  nature,  but  attended  mtik 
aomewhat  di^Gmont  symptoms,  came  under  my  own 
obseriration,  in  the  year  1817*  I  have  afaready 
published  this  case  in  the  tenth  number  of  the 
American  Medical  Recorder,  p.  194»  but  as  I  coa»' 
eider  it  one  of  great  interest,  and  one  adiich  provw 
most  f(»t^ibly  the  lesson  taught  in  the  text,*«-4he 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  before  death  tihie  exact 
nature  of  such  affections,  I  shall  o£for  nq  apology 
for  transcribing  it. 

Mr.  J.  MC!.  was,  at  the  period  of  his^death,  in 
the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  man 
of  superior  talents  and  of  remarkable  activity,  and^ 
until  six  months  previous  to  his  dissolution,  had 
enjoyed  excellent  and  imintarrupted  good  health. 
In  the  autmnn  of  the  year  1816,  he  was  attacked 
with  a  severe,  and  as  he  and  his  physicians 
thought,  rheumatic  pain,  in  the  lower  part  of  Jm 
neck;  It  was  continued,  nor  did  all  the  local  aiid 
general  remedies  used,  Operate  towards  ita  allevi« 
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'  ation.  The  neck  was  again  and  again  examined ; 
but  as  nothing  could  be  there  discovered  amiss, 
the  first  opinion  of  the  medical  gentlemen  was  re- 
tained, and  the  rheumatic  plan  of  treatment  per- 
severed in  until  the  patient's  death. 

Although  suffering  severely  from  the  local  pain, 
Mr.  M*C.  did  not  confine  himself  constantly  to  his 
house;  but  was  actively  engaged  during  a  great 
part  of  the  period  of  illness  in  arranging  his  affairs, 
which  from  commercial  convulsions,  had  become 
embarrassed. 

One  evening,  in  the  month  of  April,  1817>  he  re- 
tired to  bed  in  his  usual  state  of  health,  and  was 
discovered  next  morning  in  a  state  of  insensibility, 
arising  from  apoplexy.  Under  this  attack  he  re- 
mained until  the  evening,  when  he  recovered  his 
sensibility;  but  after  conversing  with  his  fnends 
rationally  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  coma 
returned,  and  terminated  his  life  early  the  follow- 
ing morning.  I  was  not  consulted  as  a  medical 
man  during  Mr.  M*C.'s  illness,  but  was  requested 
by  a  friend,  one  of  the  physicians  who  had  attend- 
ed him,  to  conduct  the  dissection. 

The  apoplexy  being  the  most  prominent  feature 
in  the  case,  the  head  was  first  examined.  When 
the  convolutions  of  the  brain  were  exposed  by  the 
removal  of  the  scull-cap  and  dura  mater,  the  cere- 
bral veins  were  observed  very  much  distended 
with  blood.  But  although  the  dissection  of  the 
brain  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  care  and 
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attention,  neither  sanguineous  nor  serous  effusion 
could  be  discovered  in  the  ventricles  or  substance 
of  that  organ.  The  general  and  very  great  tur- 
gescence  of  the  cerebral  vessels  was,  however, 
quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  coma. 

On  opening  the  chest,  the  nature  of  the  original 
disease  was  at  once  exposed.  There  arose  from 
above  the  arch  of  the  aorta  a  large  tumour,  which, 
projecting  stemally,  adhered  firmly  to  the  spinal 
aspect  of  the  sternum.  Upon  separating  this  con- 
nexion we  discovered  that  the  tumour  was  formed 
by  an  aneurism  of  the  arteria  innominata,  and  that 
the  sternum,  where  pressed  on,  had  become  ca- 
rious. The  transverse  vein  formed  by  the  union 
of  t  e  left  subclavian  and  jugular  veins,  presented 
a  very  uncommon  appearance.  It  had  more  the 
character  of  a  ligamentous  cord  than  of  a  distend- 
ed vessel;  and  when  opened  it  was  found  filled 
with  coagulable  lymph,  which  completely  oblite- 
rated its  cavity.  Being  curious  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  this,  I  traced  it  carefully  downwards  to- 
wards the  right  auricle.  Upon  arriving  at  the 
sternal  aspect  of  the  aneurismal  tumour,  the  vein 
terminated,  that  portion  of  it  which  crossed  the  tu- 
mour having  from  pressure  become  obliterated. 
The  tumour  measured  four  inches  in  its  transverse 
diameter,  and  three  in  its  longitudinal.  The 
depth  of  the  sac  from  its  spinal  to  its  sternal  sur- 
face was  two  inches  and  three  quarters.  From  its 
situation  it  completely  covered  and  concealed  the 
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tradiea  and  gullet.  The  whcie  Img&i  of  tlie 
arteria  innominata  was  involyed  ia  it»  and  thoAe 
arteries  into  whidi  that  vessel  naturally  divides, 
arose  separately,  as  independent  brimdies  from 
the  spinal  aspect  of  the  aneorisnial  sac  Both  the 
superior  and  inferior  thyroidean  veins  were  en- 
tailed and  distended  with  blood;  they  appeared 
to  be  the  channels  through  which  the  venous  blood, 
from  the  left  superior  extremity,  and  left  side  of 
^e  head  and  neck,  was  conveyed  to  the  pulmonic 
auricle. 

We  are  naturally  struck,  from  the  consideration 
of  this  case,  with  the  fact,  that  such  a  derange- 
ment could  exist  in  the  arterial  system,  and  yet 
temBia  undiscovered  until  after  the  patient's 
death.  It  is  a  very  rare  occurrence  even  for 
aneurisms  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  to  remain  un- 
suspected. We  cannot,  it  is  true,  in  many  instan- 
ces, give  a  positive  assurance  of  their  existence; 
but  the  palpitations  of  the  heart,  the  intermissions 
of  the  pulse,  and  those  painful  indescribable  pec- 
toral sensations  which  are  their  usual  attendants, 
leave  generally,  in  the  mind  of  the  intelligent  prac- 
titioner, little  doubt  of  their  presence. 

Another  fact  in  the  history  which  strikes  us  as 
curious,  is,  that  although  the  aneurismal  tumour 
was  situated  immediately  before  the  trachea  and 
cesophagus,  although  it  had  from  its  enlai^ement 
obliterated  the  transverse  vein,  and  from  its  pres- 
sure rendered  the  uj^er  bone  of  the  sternum 
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caiioufl^  still  that  no  qmiptom  of  its  having  press- 
ed either  on  the  aspera  arteria  or  g^ullet,  was  ma- 
nifested during  the  life  of  the  patient.  Writers  on 
aortic  aneurisms  inform  as,  that  when  these  ti^ 
moors  are  Mtnated  on  the  right  side,  tibey  prodnee 
diysphagia^  when  on  the  left,  dyspncea.  Yet  in  tins 
case  neither  of  these  symptoms  were  present*  Con 
it  be  supposed  that  the  enlargement  of  the  tmnour 
was  directed  towards  the  sternum  by  the  force  of 
the  circulation?  That  the  blood  coagulating  upon 
the  anterior  inner  sur&oe  of  the  sac,  and  remain- 
ing fluid  on  tl^  postmor,  the  current  of  the 
circulation  behind  <firected  the  pressure  from  the 
trachea  and  gullet^  and  directed  it  towards;  the 

« 

sternum? 

I  haye  in  my  possession  the  morbid  psols  of 
both  Mr.  Bums'  patient,  and  likewise  those  wbidi 
were  taken  from  the  abo¥e  case.  In  eTery  point 
of  structure  they  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to 
each  other.  Indeed,  this  is  so  remarkable  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  the  one  pre- 
paration from  the  other.  La  the  record  of  their 
symptoms^  it  will,  however,  be  observed,  that  they 
se^Qoed  to  be  very  different.  A  pubation  situated 
above  the  clavicle,  was  in  Mr.  Bams'  patient  the 
symptom  iidiich  chiefly  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  medical  attendants.  In  tiiie  case  where  I 
conducted  the  dissection,  this  symptom  escaped 
altoge^er  the  observatkm  of  the  physicians. 
They  were  men  of  the  first  consideration,  yet. 
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they  declared  that  ^^  no  pulsation  was  to  he  dis* 
covered.^^  I  must  confess  I  am  sceptical  on 
this  subject,  the  thyroid  margin  of  the  tumour 
was  in  contact  with  the  sternal  niargin  of.  the 
thjrroid  gland,  and  consequently,  the  pulsation 
must  have  been  observed,  had  the  examination 
been  conducted  with  attention.  The  probability 
is,  that  the  symptom  of  rheumatism  was  the  only 
one  to  which  the  minds  of  the  physicians  in  at- 
tendance was  directed. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  rheumatic 
sjrmptom  which  was  so  prominent  in  Mr.  M*C»'8 
case,  was  also  present  in  ytc.  Bums'  patient. 
Rheumatic  pains,  in  such  a  situation,  so  local,  so 
obstinate,  and  so  severe,  are  always  to  be  viewed 
with  suspicion.  That  rheumatism  does  frequent- 
ly occur  in  this  situation,  cannot  be  doubted;  but 
that  a  pain  of  the  same  character  is  almost  a 
never  failing  attendant  on  aneurism  of  the  arch  of 
the  aorta  and  its  great  vessels,  should  never  be  for- 
gotten. The  rheumatic  pain  may  and  probaWy 
will  be  removed  by  medical  treatment,  the  aneur- 
ismal  never  can.  Let  this  fact  be  recollected  and 
we  may  be  assisted  in  fonqing  a  just  prognosis  in 
cases  similar  to  those  we  have  recorded. 

Another  character  in  which  the  cases  resem- 
bled each  other,  was  the  disposition  to  apoplexy. 
In  Mr.  Bums'  patient,  there  were  **  vertigo,  fai- 
lure of  the  sight,  a  turgescence  of  the  veins  of 
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*  ."  ■        •  ^ 

the^head  and  neck,"    In  my  own  oiBe  the  disease 
terminated  in  apoplexy. 

From  these  observations  it  wiD  appear,  that  the 
difference  in  the  symptoms  of  the  two  cases  was 
more  apparent  than  real,  and  demonstrates  the  ne- 
cessity  of  examining  both  local  and  general  symp- 
toms before  we  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  nature 
of  obscure  diseases. 


Note  B.— p.  73. 

That  a  ligature  may  be  passed  around  the  ar- 
teria  innominata,  so- as  to  stop  the  circulation  of 
blood  through  it,  without  materially  affecting  the 
functions  of  the  brain  or  the  actions  of  the  right 
superior  extremity,  is  a  question  which  rests,  no 
longer  on  speculation.  Dr.  Mott,  Professor  of 
Sui^ery  in  the  Uni  verity  of  New  York,  has  ac- 
tually performed  the  operation  op  the  living  sub- 
ject. The  great  interest  of  tW?  case  will  be  a  suf- 
ficient apology  for  the  very  long  extract  vbich  I 
make  from  it. 

"  Since  the  publication  of  Allan  Burns*  invalu- 
able work  on  the  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Head 
and  Neck,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  showing,  in 
my  surgical  lectures,  the  practicability  of  secur- 
ing in  a  ligature  the  arteria  innominata;  and  I 

3  K 
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have  had  no  hesitation  in  remarking  that  it  was 
my  opinion,  j;hat  this  artery  might  be  taken  up  for 
some  condition  of  aneurisms ;  and  that  a  surgeon, 
with  a  steady  hand  and  a  correct  knowledge  of 
the  parts,  would  be  justified  in  doing  it.  I  felt 
myself  warranted  in  this,  from  the  singular  sac* 
cess  which  this  celebrated  anatomist  informs-  us 
attended  his  injections,  and  from  my  own  investi- 
g^tions  of  this  subject.  If  the  right  arm,  right 
side  of  the  head  and  neck,  can  be  filled  with  in- 
jection, after  interrupting  its  passage  through  the 
innominata,  as  we  believe ,  they  can,  who  can^ 
doubt  the  possibility  of  the  blood  to  find  its  way 
there  also,  as  it  will  pass  through  thousands  of 
channels,  which  art  could  not  penetrate  even  by 
the  finest  injections?  The  well  known  anastomo- 
ses of  arteries,  and  the  great  resources  of  the  sys- 
tem in  cases  of  aneurism,  encouraged  me  to  be- 
lieve, that  this  operation  might  be  performed  with 
reasonable  prospects  of  success.  With  all  this 
sanction,  and  the  analogy  of  the  other  great  ope- 
rations for  aneurism,  I  could  not  for  a  moment 
hesitate  in  recommending  and  performing  the  ope- 
ration. 

"  The  following  operation,  as  the  steps  of  it  will 

show,  was  performed  with  the  two-fold  intention: 
1st,  of  tying  the  subclavian  artery  before  it  pas- 
ses through  the  scaleni  muscles,  if  it  should  be 
found  in  a  fit  state;  and  Sdly,  to  tie  the  arteria 
innominata  in  case  the  former  should  be  diseased 
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or  too  much  encroached  upon  by  the  a!neurismal 
tumour. 

'^  Michael  Bateman,  aged  fifty-seven  years,  was 
borp  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  and  by  occupation  a 
lieaman.  He  was  admitted  into  the  New  York  hos- 
pital on  the  first  of  March,  1818,  for  a  catarrhal 
affection,  having  at  the  same  time  his  right  arm 
and  shoulder  much  swdlen.  At  the  time  of  his 
admission  the  catarrh  being  thought  the  most 
considerable  disease  of  the  two,  he  was  received 
as  a  medical  patient,  and  placed  under  the  care 
of  the  physician  then  in  attendance.  During  the 
three  first  weeks  of  his  residence  in  the  house; 
the  cattarrh  had  greatly  }delded  to>  tlie  remedies 
prescribed.  The  inflammation,  whidi  had  pro- 
duced an  enlargement  of  the  whole  superior  ex- 
tremity, extending  itself  to  the  muscles  of  the 
neck  on  the  right  side,  was  also  gradually  sub- 
siding. 

<*  A  tumefaction,  however,  situated  above  and 
posterior  to  the  clavicle,  at  first  involved  in  the 
general  swelling^  .and  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
it,  began  to  show  itself.  This  resisted  the  rem^ 
dies  which  were  effectual  in  relieving  the  other, 
and  became  more  distinct  and  circumscribed  as  the 
latter  subsided;  at  length  assuming  the  form  of  an 
hregular  tumour. 

"  The  history  which  he  gave  of  the  case  is  as  fol- 
lows :  He  said,  about  a  week  before  he  entered  the 
hospital,  while  at  work  on  ship-board,  his  feet  ac- 
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cidentally  slipped  from  under  him,  and  he  fell  upon 
his  right  arm,  shoulder,  and  the  back  part  of  his 
head;  that  he  felt  but  little  inconyenience  fi'om  the 
fall,  and  after  a  short  time  returned  to  his  duty. 
Two  days  subsequent  to  this,  however,  he  felt  pain 
in  the  shoulder,  and  the  succeeding  night  was  un- 
able to  lie  upon  it  in  bed.  The  whole  arm  and 
shoulder  then  began  to  swell,  and  became  so  pain- 
ful that, he  was  unable  any, longer  to  perform  his 
duty  as  a  seaman.  The  ship  having  arrived  in 
New  York,  he  was  admitted  into  the  hospital. 

"  For  some  time  after  the  general  sw.elling.  had 
subsided,  leaving  the  tumour  distinct  and  circum- 
scribed, no  eircumstancc  occurred  which  gave  rise 
to  a  suspicion  of  its  being  aneurismal.  The  en- 
largement wad  thought  to  be  a  common  indolent 
tumour,  and  was  repeatedly  blistered,  with  a  view 
to  discuss  it.  The  tumour  gradually  diminished 
under  this  treatment  j  though  a  considerable  time 
elapsed  before  any  very  striking  change  took 
place. 

**At  length  a  faint  and  obscure  pulsation  was 
perceived ;  still  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt  whether 
the  tumour  was  aneurismal,  or  whether  the  pul- 
satory motion  was  communicated  to  it  by  the  sub- 
clavian artery,  immediately  over  which  it  was  situ- 
ated. From  its  firm  unyielding  nature  upon  pres- 
sure, the  latter  wa§  considered  as  the  most  proba- 
ble, and  the  blisters  were  continued  as  before. 
During  the  whole  of  this  time  the  patient  had  worn 
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his  arm  in  a  sling,  the  motions  of  it  being  very 
limited,  and  always  attended  with  pain. 

"The  patient  remained  in  this  state  for  sereral 
days,  without  any  marked  change  either  in  his 
feelings,  or  in  the  appearance  of  the  tumour. 

"  On  the  3d  of  May,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, thd  patient  complained  that  he  "felt  some- 
thing give  way  in  the  tumour,"  that  his  shoulder  was 
very  painful,  and  that  he  was  able  to  raise  it  only 
a  few  inches  from  his  side.  The  tumour  at  this 
time  suddenly  increased  about,  one  third,  and  a 
pulsation  was  distinctly  perceptible. .  Its  m<^st 
prominent  part  was  below  the  clavicle ;  at  which 
place  the  pulsation  was  most  distinct.  The  por- 
tion above  the  clavicle  was  also  much  enlarged ;  it 
still,  however,  had  its  usual  firmness,  except  in 
one  point  near  its  centre. 

"  May  4th. — The  tumour  is  evidently  increased, 
that  portion  of  it  more  particularly  which  is  below 
the  clavicle ;  it  is  not  as  firm  and  resisting  as  it  has 
been.  Pulsation  is  not  so  distinct  as .  yesterday, 
but  appears  to  be  more  diffused. 

"  He  was  this  day  transferred  to  the  surgical 
side  of  the  house,  aiid  became  my  patient.  The 
cough  having  become  comparatively  slight,  the  tu- 
mour appeared  to  be  the  most  urgent  disease,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  to  call  for  prompt  attention.  The 
arm  is  now  perfectly  useless,  and  any  motion  at 
the  shoulder  joint  gives  him  severe  pain.  The 
patient  is  naturally  of  a  spare  habit,  and  fi*om  the 
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nature  of  the  disease,  and  the  confinement  to  which 
he  has  been  subjected,  has  become  much  reduced 
in  strength, 

"  May  5th  and  6th. — The  tumour  is  still  pro- 
gressing, and  the  pain  m  the  shoulder  is  also  moi^ 
severe.  During  the  three  last  days  his  medicines 
hare  been  discontinued,  except  that  he  is  allowed 
to  rub  the  parts  about  the  clavicle  with  volatile 
liniment. 

"  On  the  seventh  I  directed  a  consultation  of  my 
colleagues  to  be  called,  consisting  of  Drs.  Post, 
Kissam  and  Stevens.  I  now  stated  to  them  that 
I  wished  to  perform  an  operation  which  would 
enable  me  to  pass  a  ligature  around  the  subclavian 
artery,  before  it  passes  through  the  scaleni  mus- 
des,  or  the  arteria  innominata,  if  the  size  of  the 
tumour  should  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  the 
former.  This  I  was  permitted  to  do,  provided 
the  patient  should  assent,  after  a  candid  and  fair 
representation  was  made  to  him  of  the  probable 
termination  of  his  disease ;  and  that  the  operation, 
though  uncertain,  gave  him  some  chance,  and,  as 
we  thought,  the  only  one  of  his  life. 

"  Dr.  Post,  at  my  request,  communicated  with 
him  privately  on  this  subject,  and  after  a  fiiH 
explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  my  patient 
requested  to  have  any  operation  performed 
which  promised  him  a  chance  for  his  life,  saying, 
that  in  his  present  case  he  was  truly  wretched. 
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"  May  8th,  9th,  and  10th. — The  tumour  is  ac- 
knowledged by  all  to  be  increasing,  and  it  is 
thought  proper  not  to  defer  the  operation  any 
longer.  I  therefore  requested  that  preparation  be 
made  for  performing  it  to-;uorrow. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  the  size  of  a 
tumour  so  irregular  in  its  form,  and  so  peculiarly 
situated.  A  thread  passed  over  it,  from  the 
lower  part  of  that  .portion  of  it  which  is  below  the 
clayicle,  extending  upward  obliquely  across  the 
davicle  toward  the  back  of  the  neck,  will  mea- 
sure five  and  a  quarter  inches. — ^Another  crossing 
this  at  right  right  angles  one  inch  above  the  .cla- 
vicle, will  measure  four  inches;  two  and  a  half 
inches  of  the  thread  are  oii  the  sternal  side  of  the 
former,  and  one  and  a  half  on  the  acromial.  It 
rises  fully  an  inch  above  the  clavicle,  which, 
added  to  the  depression  below  the  clavicle  on 
the  opposite  shoulder,  will  make  the  size  of  the 
swelling  above   the   natural  surface   about   two 

inches. 

"May  11th. — One  hour  before  the  time  as- 
signed for  the  operation,  the  patient  appeared 
perfectly  composed,  and  apparently  pleased  with 
the  idea  that  the  operation  afforded  him  a  pros- 
pect of  some  relief.  He  was  directed  to  take  of 
tinct.  opii.  seventy  drops. 

"  No  difference  can  be  perceived  in  the  pulsa- 
tion of  the  arteries  in  the  two  extremities;   his 
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pukes  are  uniform  and  regular,  each  beating  «ixty- 
nine  in  a  minute. 

*^He  was  placed  upon  a  table  of  the  ordinary 
height,  in  a  recumbent  posture,  a  little  incliniBg. 
to  the  left  side,  so  that  the  light  fell '  obliquely 
upon  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax  and  neck. 
Seating  myself  on  a  bench  of  a  convenient  height,. 
I  commenced  my  incision  upon  the  tumour,  just 
above  the  clavicle,  and  carried  it  close  to .  this 
bone  .and  the  upper  end  of  the  sternum;  and.  ter- 
minated, it  inunediately  over  the  trachea;  making 
it  in  extent  about  three  inches.  Anoth^  incision, 
about  the  same  length,  extended  from  the  tem^ina- 
tion  of  the  first  along  the  ifiner  edge  of  the  «temo- 
cleido-mastoid  muscle.  The  integuments  were  then . 
dissected  from  the  platysma  myoides,  beginning  at. 
the  lower  angle  of  the  incisions,  and  turned  over 
upon  the  tumour  and  side  of  the  neck. 

"  Cutting  through  the  platysma  myoides,  I  cau-: 
tiously  divided  the  sternal  part  of  the  mastoid- 
musc]e,  in  the  direction  of  the  first  incision,  and 
as  much  of  the  clavicular  portion  as  the  size  of 
the  swelling  would  permit,  and  reflected  it  over 
upon  the  tumour.  The  internal  jugular  vein  was 
encroached  upon  by  the  swelling,  which  made 
this  part  of  the  operation  of  the  utmost  delicacy, 
from  the  morbid  adhesion  of  that  part  of  the  cla» 
vicular  portion  of  the  muscle  to  it,  which  was 
detached.  I  separated  this  portion  of  the  muscle 
to  as  great  an  extent,  however,  as  the  case  would 
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poasiUy  aUow^  to  make  room  fi>r  the  siidbsequent 
steps  <^  the  operation;/  only  a  part  of  the  vein 
was  .exposed.  The  stemo-hyoid  muscle  was  next 
divided^  and  then  the  stemo-thyroid,  and  tmrned 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  wound  over  the  tra* 
chea.  This  exposed  the  dieisith  containing  the 
carotid  artery,  par  vagum,  and  internal  jugular 
v^in.  A  little  above  the  sternum,  I  exposed  tliie 
carotid  artery,  and  separated  the  par  vagum  fix>m 
it;  tiben  drawing  the  nerve  and  vein  to  the  out- 
side, and  tiie  artery  towards  the  trachea^  I  readily 
laid  bare  the  subclavian  about  hialf  an  inch  from 
its  origin.  In  doing  this,  the  handle  of  a  scalpel 
was  principally  used,  nothing  more  being  re- 
quired but  to  separate  the  cellular  membrane,  as 
it  covers  the  artery.  I  judged  it  would  be  very 
imprudent  to  introduce  a  common  scalpel  into  so 
narrow  and  deep  a  wound,  especially  as  it  would 
be  placed  between  two  such  important  vessels  or ' 
parts,  as  the  carotid  and  par  vagum,  and  where 
the  least  motion  of  the  patient  might  cause  a 
wound  of  one  or  the  other  of  them.  The  proper 
instrument,  in  my  opinion,  for  this  part  of  the 
operation,  is  a  knife,  the  size  of  a  small  scalpd, 
with  a  rounded  point,  and  cutting  only  at  the  ex-* 
tremity;  this  was  used,  and  found  to  be  very  con* 
venient  for  this  stage  of  the  operation.  ,  It  can  be 
introduced  into  a  deep  and  narrow  wound,  among 
important  parts,  without  the  hazard  of  dividing 
any  bat  such  as  tae  intended  to  be  cut 

3  L 
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'*Qn  anriTii^  at  Ae  subdmyim  aDrtery,  it  ap^ 
pnred  to  be  comiderably  hunger  thsoi  coiiunpii^ 
tnd  of  sn  unhealthy  ooiovar;  and  wh^i  I  ezpoaed 
it  to  die  extent  of  sdMnit  a  half  an  inch  fimm  its 
origin,  whidi  was  all  that  the  tumoiD*  woold  per^ 
mit,  to  aweitain  this  circonistance  more  satiflfiMS^ 
tmity,  my  friends  amcorred  with  me  in  oinniott^ 
that  it  wonid  be  highly  injndidoos  to  pass  a  h^ 
tore  around  it  The  dose  eont^ui^  of  the  ta^ 
UMmr  would  of  itself  have  been  a  sufficient  ebjeo^ 
tion  to  the  appUeation  of  the  ligature  in  this  sitoa^ 
tion,  independent  of  the  apparently  altered  state  of 
the  artery. 

^<  While  separatfaig  the  cellular  substance  from 
tbe^lowa*  surface  of  the  artery,  with  the  smoodi 
handle  of  an  ivory  scalpel,  a  brandi  of  an  arteiy 
was  lacerated,  whidi  yielded  for  a  few  minutes  a 
yery  smart  haemorrhage,  so  as  to  fill  the  wound 
perhaps  six  or  eight  times.  It  was  about  half  an 
indi  distant  from  the  innominataj  and  from  the 
stream  emitted,  was  about  the  size  of  a  croW# 
quill.  It  stopped  with  a  little  pressure.  I  can 
scarcely  believe  this  to  have  been  the  interml 
mammary,  from  the  haemorrhage  ceasing  so 
quiddy;  though,  from  its  situation,  it  would  ap« 
pear  so ;  and  if  from  some  irr^ularity  it  were  not 
the  superior  intercostal,  it  must  have  proceeded 
from  an  anomalous  branch. 

<<  With  Uiis  appearance  of  disease  in  the  subola^ 
viau   artery,   it  only  remained  for  me  eiflMir  t# 


fiws  the  Ugatu;^  wound  the  ertem  ina(HmmiiM» 
jv  abandon  my  patient.  Althoti^  I  V^  w^ 
kaew,  that  this  artery  had  liever  been  taken  uf 
for  any  condition  of  aneurisma,  o^  e?er  perfonned 
ta  a  surgical  operation,  yet  with  the  approbation 
of  my  friends^  and  reposing  great  eonadenw  iif 
the  resources  of  the  system*  whm  aided,  by  the 
noblest  efforts  of  spientifio  surgery,  I  resolved  i)ip» 
on  the  operation. 

^*  The  bifurcation  of  the  innoominata  b^ing  now 
in  view,  it  only  remained  to  proseoQte  the  dis- 
section a  little  lower  behind  the  sternum.  Thii 
was  done  mostly  with  the  round .  edged  lon^^j 
taking  care  to  keep  directly  over  and  along  th# 
upper  surface  of  the  artery*  After  £toly  4^nud- 
ing  the  artery  upon  ite  upper  suri^e,  I  ve^y  qmr 
tiously,  with  the  hatidle  of  a  sqalpeU  S9parati^ 
the  cellular  substance  from  the  sides  of  jit^  pq  a^  to 
avoid  wounding  the  pleura.  A  round  ^Qk^Q  ligAt 
tore  WW  now  readily  passed  around  iU  w4  tfe? 
artery  wee  tied  about  holf  an  inc^  below  the  hi-' 
furcation.  The  reouirent  and  phrenic  nerves  wqii^ 
not  disturbed  in  this  part  of  the  operation^ 

''In  no  instance  did  I  ever  view  th^  cpup^ 
nance  of  man  with  n\ore  fluctuations  of  JiQpe  af^ 
fear,  than  in  drawing  the  ligature  upon  thi$  ar** 
tery.  To  interee^  suddenly  one  fci^h  ^f  the 
quantity  of  blood,  so  near  to  the  hearti  MlthQfit 
pmducing  soine  unpleasant  effeot,  no  i^m«eQn>  0 
ffim,  wmM  iiave  li^eyed  i>osi^We«    I  tb«r0- 
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fore  drew  the  ligature  gradoallyy  and  with  vay 
eym  fixed  upcm  his  face,  I  was  determined  to  re- 
move it  instantly  if  any  alannmg  symptoms  had 
appeared.  But,  instead  of  this,  when  he  show- 
ed no  change  of*  feature  or  agitation  of  body,  my 
gratification  was  of  the  highest  kind. 

^<  Dr.  Post  now  asked  him  if  he  felt  any  unplea- 
sant sensation  about  his  head,  breast,  or  arm,  oi* 
felt  any  way  different  from  common,  to  which  he 
replied,  that  he  did  not. 

<«  Immediately  after  the  ligature  was  drawn 
tight,  the  tumour  was  reduced  in  size  about  one 
third,  and  the  course  of  the  clavide  could  be 
distinctly  felt. 

<<  The  parts  were  now  brought  into  coaptatioi^ 
and  the  integuments  drawn  together   by  three 
interrupted  sutures  and  straps  of  adhesive  plas- 
ter; a  little  lint  and  additional  straps  completed 
the  dressing.     Three  small  arteries  were  tied  in 
the  course  of  the  operation:  the  first  was  under 
the  sternum,  and  divided  with  the  sternal  part  of 
the  mastoid  muscle,   and  from  its  course  may 
have  been  a  branch  of  the  internal  mammary  re- 
flected upwards;  the  second,  in  raising  the  inner 
edge  of  the  mastoid  muscle,  about  the  upper  an- 
gle of  the  longitudinal  incision,  and  must  have 
been  the  most  descending  branch  of  the  superior 
thyroid;  and  the  third,  was  a  branch  of  the  in- 
ferior thyroid,  and  cut  while  raising  the  stemo 
thyroid  muscle.    The  patient  lost  perhaps  from 
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two  to  four  ounces  of  blood,  most  of  which  came 
from  the  ruptured  branch  of  the  subclavian.  The 
operation  occupied  about  one  hour. 

'*  Ten  minutes  after  the  operation  the  pulse  is 
regular,  and  not  the  least  variation  can  be  per- 
ceived; it  beats  sixty-nine  strokes  in  a  minute; 
the  patient  says  he  is  perfectly  comfortable,  and 
has  no  new  or  unnatural  sensation,  except  a  little 
stiffiiess  of  the  muscles  of  the  nedc,  which  he 
thinks  is  owing  to  the  position  in  which  his  head 
was  placed  during  the  operation;  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  right  arm  is  a  little  cooler  than  the 
left;  his  breathing  has  not  been  the  least  affect- 
ed by  the  operation,  but  is  perfectly  free  and 
natural. 

'<  Two  o'clock,  p.  m. — ^Patient  expresses  a  desire 
to  eat,  and  is  du'ected  a  little  thin  soup  and 
bread;  the  temperature  of  both  arms  is  very 
nearly  the  same;  breathing  perfectly  natural; 
pulse  as  before. 

"  Three  o'clock,  p.  m. — ^There  is  still  a  trifling 
difference  in  the  temperaiture  of  the  two  arms ;  or- 
dered the  right  to  be  wrapped  in  cotton  wadding; 
not  the  least  unjdeasant  symptom  has  as  yet  made 
its  appearance.  ' 

<<  Six  o'clock,  p.  m.— -Complains  of  a  little  pain 
in  his  head,  not  more  on  one  side,  however,  than  the 
other;  describes  it  as  a  common  head-ache^:  the 
pain  of  the  shoulder  and  arm  touch  less  than  be- 
fore the  operation:  no  difference  can  now  be  per- 
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eeived  in  the  temperature  of  the  two  anm ;  piilM 
a  little  accelerated,  and  parfaape  a  little  foU. 

<<  Nine.  p.  m.~-Patient  complains  of  headradie; 
ddn  is  rather  hotter  than  natural^  pulse  iitrong 
and  foil,  and  beats  seventy-five  in  a  minute;  the 
carotid  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck  is  observed  to 
be  much  dilated  and  in  strong  acticm;  tongue  moirt 
and  clean. 

<'  Half  past  nine,  p.  m.-— Symptoms  continjking 
the  same,  directed  him  to  be  bled  from  the  left  aim 
to  sixteen  ounces.  After  bleeding  the  pulse  fell  se^ 
ven  beats,  and  was  less  full.  Complains  of  wme 
thirst;  let  him  drink  conmion  tea. 

M  Twelve,  p.  m. — Patient  ha^  slept  a  little;  is 
free  from  pain ;  pulse  full  and  less  frequent*  beats 
sixty;  skin  moist  and  of  a  natural  temperature.'' 

From  the  daily  reports  given  of  the  case,  it  ap« 
pears  that  no  disagreeable  symptom  occurred  until 
the  twenty-third  day  after  the  operation.  Indeed* 
the  patient  felt  so  well  on  the  twentieth  day,  thai( 
he  was  enabled  to  walk  down  two  pair  of  stairs 
and  several  times  across  the  yard.  The  report  of 
the  twenty4hird  day  is  as  follows : 

"  Ttoenfy-third  day. — ^A  few  minutes  before  the 
hour  of  visiting  to-day,  a  message  was  brought 
that  the  patient  was  bleeding  from  the  wound. 
The  dressings  were  immediately  torn  off,  and  dry 
lint  crowded  into  the  wound,  and  slight  pr^ure 
applied  for  a  few  minutes,  when  the  haemorrhage 
eMfed.  The  patient  lost  at  this  time,  perhiq[N8»  aboak 
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tifrehty-four  ounoed  of  bloody  ahd  was  Tery  taucb 
ptostrated.  Pulsation  ceased  in  the  radial  aKei^ 
6f  the  l^ffc  smif  and  the  countenance,  gasping,  and 
convulsive  throes  of  the  patient,  threlitened  iai^ 
mediate  dissolution;  all  present  apprehended  the 
instant  death  of  the  patient.  The  first  impress 
sion  Was,  that  the  trunk  of  the  arteria  innoihinatd 
had  given  way.  The  conjecture  afterwards  wbsi 
that  the  subclavian  artery,  from  the  diseased  ttatA 
of  it,  had  not  united  by  adhesion,  and  that  the 
fluid  blood  from  the  tumour  had  regurgitated 
through  its  ulcerated  coats.  This  appeared  td  M 
the  most  probable,  both  from  this  soddenneM  with 
which  the  blood  ceased  flowing,  ahd  the  cause  the 
patient  assigned  fw  the  hsemorrhage*  Hb  saysi 
that  he  felt  weary  of  lying  on  his  left  sidle  vai 
back ;  that  he  had  just  turned  on  the  ri^,  whiith 
he  had  not  done  before  since  the  operation,  i^vee- 
ably  to  my  request.  At  the  instant  of  turaidg 
over,  something  arrested  his  attention^  which 
cause  him  to  turn  his  head  to  the  opposite  side 
suddenly,  and  he  felt  the  gush  tyf  blood  from  tba 
wound. 

^^  He  was  directed  some  Wibe  and  wati^  fre- 
^ently,  which  so6n  revived  the  circulation^  The 
wouild  was  dressed  with  dry  lint  and  a  compress^ 
Pnlse  as  frequent  as  natural^  but  very  fflsiaU  aibtd 
soft :  he  appciars  tery  languid,  and  complains  df  ft 
numbness  and  painfnl  sensation  in  kis  handa} 
tayis  died  tittlt  His  btek  aches*    During  Ihe  lint 
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twenty-four  hours  he  has  taken  a  pint  and  a  balf 
of  Madeira  wine:  healso  took  ooeasionally  soioe 
e^  and  wine,  which  was  immediately  rejected 
from  the  stomach.' 

**  Nine,  p.  m.— Patient  has  lost  his  appetite,  and 
appears  considerably  depressed;  circulation  very 
languid  in  the  right  arm;  temperature  of  it  is  a 
little  less  than  the  left;  directed  a  hot  brick  to 
be  wrapped  in  flaxmel,  and  placed  close  to  tbe 
arm.  For  a  profuse  perspiration,  which  he  has 
been  in  for  the  last  three  hours,  he  was  ordered  to 
be  bathed  with  cold  rum. 

'<  Tfoenty-fourth  day,  six,  &•  m*-— Slept  the  great- 
er part  of  the  night,  and  feels  comfortable;  is  still 
languid,  and  has  no  disposition  to  eat  any  Hiing; 
says  he  feels  sick,  and  once  last  evening  vomited 
after  drinking  some  wine  and  water. 

<<  Wound  looks  exceedingly  pale,  and  the  dis- 
charge is  thin  and  foetid,  for  which  the  carbon  and 
yest  dressings  were  applied.  He  has  vomited  se- 
veral times  to-day,  and  has  some  considerable 
difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  complains  of  a  sore- 
ness in  the  wound  upon  pressure. 

"  Nine,  p.  m. — ^Dressings  removed ;  wound  very 
pale;  right  arm  of  the  natural  temperature;  feels 
occasionally  a  little  numbness  in  the  hand;  has 
taken  very  little  nourishment  during  the  day; 
pulse .  natural  as  to  frequency,  but  small  an^ 
feeble;  a  few  minutes  after  dressing  the  wound« 
information  was  brought  that   hsemorhage    had 
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ensuedt  and  before  it  could  be  commanded^  he  pro- 
bably lost  four  ounces  of  blood*  For  hii^  restkss- 
ness  and  pain  in  the  bones  he  was  ordered  two 
grains  of  opium. 

<*  TwenJty^^tk  c/ay.-— Has  rested  well  duidng  the 
nighty  and  is  perhaps  a  little  better  this  monung. 
The  repeated  hsemorrhages  have  debilitated  him 
exceedingly,  and  from  the  irritable  state  of  the 
stomach  he  can  take  only  a  very  little  nourishment. 
In  the  morning  he  was  directed  the  eflervescing 
draught,  to  be  repeated  every  two  hours;  this  id* 
layed  the  irritability  of  his  stomach,  and  enabled 
faira  to  take  alittie  breakfast. 

<<  His  countenance  has  altered  since  the  first 
bleeding  surprisingly,  his  eyes  are  now  heavy,  and 
for  the  most  part  fixed}  his  cheeks  aro  sunken^ 
and  an  univ^isid  pakir  has  spread  itself  ov^  his 
countenance  y  and  from  evefy  ap^arance^  a  short 
time  will  terminate  his  existence.  He  has  not  vo^ 
mitted  since  early  in  the  moming^;  is  adviised  to 
take  a  little  soup,  and  to  drink  fr^ly  of  wine  and 
water;  dressings  were  renewed  at  three  o^dodi^, 
p.  m.  shortly  alter  which  the  patient  f^in  Med, 
but  not  to  exceed,  howevw,  an  ounce.  H^  was 
dressed  with  dry  lint  as  usual. 

<<  Eleven,  p.  m^ — ^Patient  has  not  ais  yet  had  any 
sound  sleep,  is  restless  and  apparently  disb'essed, 
although  he  says  he  feels  no  pain;  breathmg  u» 
attended  with  some  dfficulty;  bis  hands  and  kgs 
are  contuiuaUy  in  motion;  pirise  smidl  and  Idel^. 

3  M 
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sejsrtied  well;  is  occasionally  feUii^  into; 
slumbers,  but  is  awakened  by  the  least  motiont 
Pulse  small  and  feeble ;  respiratioa  somewhat?  !&• 
boured;  appears. to  be  sinking;  seemsvdisintolined 
to  take:  any.  thing;  legs  and  amus :  configtantly  in 
motion* 

VEleven,  a.  m. — ^More , fe^le.c  than  before;  has' 
been/orced.to  take  a  little  chocolate;*,  is: evidently, 
sinking;   wpund  was  dressed,  but  there  was  no 
secretion. of  pus  in.it;  countenance  of  the  pati^it. 
foreteUs  his  approaching  cUssolution. 

"  Six,  p.  m. — Is  extremely. low;  respiration: very" 
laborious;  is  not  able:  to  articulate:  for  the.  last 
thr^  homrs  there .  has  not  been .  such  continued 
throwing  of  the  1^  and  arms .  about :  the  -  bed: 
he ;  lajrs J  in  a  state  of  insensibility;   temperature 
of  the    two    arms    the .  same    to    the    last. .    My 
pupil,  Mr. .  Abraham  L  Duryee,  the  house  sur- 
geon, (to  whom  I  am. indebted  for  the  correct  .re- 
ports, and .  the  most  unwearied,  attention  to  this 
casie,  and  whose  ingenious  application  of  means 
for  the  recQvery  of  many  of  my  patients,  will  long 
be  held  by  them  in  grateful  remembrance,)  having 
for  a  few  minutes  left  the  patient,  he  was  sent: for > 
immediately,  as ^ there  was. another  blading  from 
the  wound,  by  which  he  .lost  probably  ei^t  ounces^ 
of  blood:  during  the  whole  time  he, did  notmani-r 
fest.  the :  least  appearance  of  CQnsciousness,^^  nor* 
was  , the  least ;  motion   perceptible,    excfo^t^  tfai^; 


neck36Bsary  for  1-espifati^^^  aqd  circulatioii:  &e  lin-t 
nsijCHThi^e  was.  stopped  with  lint  after  Temoving  the 
former  dressings;  respiration  is  now  performed  withv 
the  utioQost  difficulty,  and  the  ^ patient  iippears'  as  if 
every  respiration  would  be  the  last:  he  expired:  afe^ 
half  past  six  ini the  afternoon:  the  temperature'* of 
the  right  arm  after  death,  appeared  by  the  touch' 
to^be  the  same  as  the  left.  It  was  as  natural^  and!: 
uniform  asother  parts  of  the^body, 

,    •-  '     >'. 

Eximinationof  the  Body.)  .  .    > 

*  • 

"About  eighteen  hours  after  death,  I  opened- 
his  bo4y;  there  was  considerable 'emaciation,  m^ 
the  surface  of  the  wound  was  of  a  daric  browiif 
colour,  and  foetid;  the -wound  was  periiaps  *  about 
one  third  of  its  original  size;4t  had  been  enl^edf 
by  the  pressure '  of  4int  into  it,  and '  other  meaM 
to  arrest  from  time 'to  time  the  hsemorrheige :  tiie^ 
ulcer  between  his  shoulders  was  ill-conditioned.     ' 

"  For  the  purpose  of  examining  thec^nditibn  of 
the  aorta,  where  the  arteria  innominata  is  given  ^' 
oflF,  as  also  the  origin  of  the  latter  vessel,  as  well  * 
as  the  state  of  the  pleura  at  the  part^  about  'whicb- 
the  ligature  had  beeh  applied  around  the  artery, 
the  chest  was  opened'  in  the  following  niahner: 
after  removmg  the  integuments  and  muscles  from  ■ 
thte  fore  part  of  the  chest,  the -sternum  was^car64 
ftdly  sawed  through  about  an  inch  from 'its  upper 
extremity,  and  raised  by  sawing  through  the  ribs  ^ 
below- the  junction  of  the  caM;ilages;  thii^  Verooved ' 
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80  mooh  of  the  froiit  part  of  the  diett  as  to  fiMnU^ 
tate  and  expose  fiiUy  to  view  the  sabeequent  fAmfm 
qH  the  diwection;  by  thus  learmg  the  davidea  'at^ 
fcaohedy  every  part  connected  with  the  uloer  and 
great  vessels  could  be  seen  and  examined  tn  sUia. 

<<  The  arch  of  the  aorta  and  origin  of  the  inna* 
minata  being  feirly  exposed,  not  a  vestige  of  in* 
flammation  or  its  consequences  could  be  disoo- 
veredy  eitha*  upon  them,  the  lungs,  or  the  pleura, 
at  any  part.  An  incision  was  next  made,  longi- 
tudinally into  the  aorta,  opposite  the  origin  of  the 
ikmommata,  and  upon  mtroducing  a  probe  cau- 
tiously  up  tlie  latter  vessel,  it  was  seen  to  pass 
into  the  cavity  of  the  ulcer;  the  innominata  was 
then  laid  open  with  a  pair  of  sdssors  into^  the 
ulcer;  the  internal  coat  of  this  vessel  was  smooth 
and  natural  about  its  origin,  but  for  half  an  inch 
below  where  the  ligature  had  cut  through  the 
artery,  it  showed  appearances  of  inflammation, 
and  there  was  a  coagulum  adhering  with  consider- 
able firmness  to  one  of  its  sides;  showing  that 
nature  had  made  an  effort  to  plug  up  the  extre- 
mity of  so  large  a  vessel,  after  the  adhesion, 
which  no  doubt  had  been  effected  by  the  ligature, 
was  swept  away  by  the  destructive  process  of 
ulceration.  The  upper  extremity  of  this  vessel 
was  considerably  diminished  in  its  diameter  by 
the  thickened  state  of  its  coats,  occasion^  by  the 
surrounding  inflammation.  The  innominata  about 
half  an  inch  from  the  aorta,  and  a  little  to  the  left 
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side,  gave  off  an  anomalous  artery  large  enough 
to  admit  a  small  size  crow  quill. 

<*  The  ulcer  at  the  bottom  was  more  than  twice 
the  size  of  the  wound  in  the  neck;  it  extended  la- 
terally towards  the  trachea ;  and  under  the  clavi- 
cle, towards  the  tumour.  The  tripoid  of  great 
vessels,  consisting  of  the  innominata,  subclavian, 
and  carotid  arteries,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  an 
mch,  was  dissolved .  and  carried  away  by  the  ul- 
ceration. The  extremities  of  the  two  latter  ves- 
sels  were  found  also  to  open  into  the  cavity  of  the 
ulcer.  The  upper  surface  of  the  pleura  was 
very  much  thickened  by  the  depoi^t  of  newly 
organized  matter,  for  the  safety  and  protection  of 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  Indeed,  instead  of 
havmg  increased  the  danger  of  penetrating  this 
membrane,  the  adhesive  inflammation  which  pre- 
ceded the  ulcerative,  seemed,  by  the  consolidation 
of  cellular  membrane,  and  the  addition  of  new 
substance,  to  have  more  securely  and  effectually 
shielded  it  from  danger. 

^<  The  internal  siirfisM^  of  the  carotid  artery  was 
lined  with  a  coagulum  of  blood,  more  than  twice 
the  thickness  of  its  coats,  and  extending  above 
the  division  into  internal  and  external,  so  as  al^ 
most  to  give  them  a  solid  appearance,  insomuch 
that  a  probe  could  barely  be  introduced.  The 
subclavian  artery,  internally  and  externally  to 
the  disease,  was  pervious.  The  brachial  and 
other  arteries  of  the  right,  arm  were  of  their  com- 
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mpn   diameter,    and   in   eveiy   respect    naturak 
The  external  thoracic  or  mammary::  arterieis,-  89; 
they  went  off  from  the  subclavian,  were  larger 
thian  natural :  the  right  internal  mammary  >  wapt 
pervious,   and  of  the  usual  appearance*     Upon, 
opening  into  the  tumour,  which  now  gave  (from  itB^ 
small  size,)  no  deformity  to  the  shoidder,  the  da*' 
vicle  was  involved  in  it,  and  found  carious,  and^^ 
entirely  disunited  about  the  middle.    A  numbec: 
of  lymphatic  glands  under  the  clavicle,  and  par-. - 
ticularly  the  left,  were  considerably  enlarged,  and 
when  cut  into,  very  soft,  and  evidently  in  a  state  ^ 
of  scrophulous  suppuration.    No . other  morbid  ap- . 
pearances  were  observed." 

Although  this  case  terminated  unfortunately,  still 
its  result,  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  operation  4>f' 
tying  the  arteria  innominata,  must  be  considered 
as  conclusive  evidence  of  its  practicability.     The  . 
operation  was  in  fact  so  far  as  it  was  immediate^ 
ly  concerned,  successful ;  no .  alarming  symptonos 
followed  the  tightening  of  the  ligature,  and  the « 
obstruction  of  the  circulation  through  the  channel 
of. the  vessel;  the  patient  continued  to  improve :in 
his  health  until  the  twenty-third  day,  when  a  hae- 
morrhage took  place  from  an  ulceration  of  the : 
coats  of  the    artery,   an   ulceration    which  fre- 
quently has  occurred  in  instances  where  even .  the 
smaller  arteries  have  been  tied.     If  I  might  be  per- 
mitted to  offer  a  criticism  on  the  performance  of 
an  operation,  so  novel  in  its  character  and  iso  bold 
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in  its  design,  I  should  feel  disposed  ^ to  object  to 
the  previous  exposure  of  ^the' subclavian  artery. 
Indeed,  I  anl  inclined  to  think,  that  it  was  from 
the  dfestrubtion  of  the  vasa  Tasorum'  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  artery,  that  the  fatal  hsemorhage 
ir  to  be  attributed,  and  I  can  hardly  doubt  from 
:^e  facts  of  the '  case  that  had  the  arteria  innomi- 
Data  been'  at  once  exposed  and  tied,  without  any 
)reference  to  the  subclavian  artery,  that  the;  event 
would  have  been  different  Tliis  opinion  I  deliv- 
er, not 'with  the  view  of  detracting  frona  the  credit 
due  to' the  intrepid  operator,  bui,  only  from  a  de^ 
sire  to  support  and '  corroborate  the  sentiments  of 
Mr.  Bums. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this' case  without  adverting  to 
the  very  unfair  and  unhandsome  criticisms  which 
have  been  made  on  it,  in  some  of  the  periodical 
journals  of  this  country.  It  is,  however,  the  fate 
of  all  who  become  the  injprovers  of  science,  to  be 
assailed  by  the  malice  and  envy  of  their  less  distin- 
guished contemporarieiB.  Dr.  Mott  has  the  satis- 
faction' of  knowing  that  their  attempts  to  injure  faiis 
reputation  have  proved  abortive,' for  the  vierdict/b? 
his  meiit  is  now  attested  by  the  most  eminent  and 
honorable  membei^  of  his  profelteiom 
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Note  C— p.  195. 

Mr.  Bums  is  not  singular  in  giving  an  exagger- 
ated account  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  attend- 
ant on  the  operation  of  tjdng  the  carotid  artery. 
BSs  never  having  had  an  opportunity  of  passing 
a  ligature  around  that  vessel  on  the  living  subject^ 
and  his  views  in  relation  to  it  having  been  wholly 
derived  firom  speculation,  and  the  descriptions  of 
the  operations  published  by  those  who  had  per- 
formed them,  offer  for  him  a  sufficient  apology. 
As  I  am  persuaded  that  nothing  tends  more  to 
retard  the  advancement  of  surgery,  than  the  exag- 
geration of  difficulties,  which,  if  they  do  exist,  are 
easily  surmounted,  I  consider  it  my  duty,  so  far 
as  my  own  experience  will  enable  me,  to  assist  in 
their  removal. 

One  of  the  difficulties  which  has  been  particu- 
larly insisted  upon,  by  most  of  those  wbo  have 
tied  the  carotid  artery,  is  the  alternate  swell  and 
oollapse  of  tbe  internal  jugular  vein.  **  During 
inspiration  it  falls  coUapse^  but  durinff  escpira- 
Hon  it  swells  out  full  and  tenscy  covering  al^ 
most  completely  the  artery.  The  transitions 
from  emptiness  to  fullness  are  so  rapid,  that 
sufficient  time  is  not  allowed  to  detach  it  from 
the  carotid.**  So  powerful  an  impression  did 
this  and  similar  overcharged  descriptions  of 
the  state  of  the  vein,  in  relation  to  the  artery. 
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make  on  my  mind,  that  I  confess,  when  I  was  first 
called  on  to  tie  the  carotid,  I  proceeded  to  the 
performance  of  the  operation  with  painful  feel- 
ings of  uncertainty  and  doubt,  such  as  I  had  never 
experienced  on  any  previous  occasion.  I  was 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  the 
vessel;  I  had  in  hundreds  of  instances,  Mdth  a 
single  sweep  of  the  scalpel,  exposed  it  to  view 
on  the  dead  body,  and  its  most  minute  connexions 
were  fistmiliar  to  my  mind.  Still  this  knowledge 
was  not  sufficient  to  inspire  that  confidence,  which 
alone  can  give  firmness  and  decision  to  the  ope- 
rator. The  jugular  vein  swelling  out  so  as  to 
cover  the  artery,  must  be  in  an  unnatural  situ- 
ation— a  situation  where  it  might  be  injured 
immediately  after  the  division  of  the  platys- 
ma  myoides,  and  fescia.  Operating,  therefore, 
under  the  influence  of  this  uncertainty  as  to 
the  state  of  the  vein,  I  proceeded  Mdth  a  cau- 
tion, I  may  say  a  timidity,  which  prevented  me 
from  executing  it  with  that  rapidity  and  dex- 
terity, for  which  my  practical  knowledge  of  anat- 
omy, should  have  fitted  me.  Instead  of  dividing 
freely  and  with  a  large  incision  the  skin,  platysma 
myoides,  and  fisiscia,  the  wound  of  the  skin  was 
small,  and  that  through  the  fascia  still  smaller,  so 
that  when  the  artery  was  exposed  it  lay  deep-seat- 
ed in  a  narrow  pit-like  wound,  where  it  was  im- 
possible to  detach  it  from  its  connexions.  Indeed, 
finding  it  difficult  to  do  this,  and  satisfied  that 

3  N 
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there  ifas  no  swelling  of  the  vein  wfaidi  ooold 
at  aU  endai^er  its  safisty,  I  made  a  fiee  dflatkm 
of  the  woond,  and  then  whii  fiuality,  secored  the 
arterjr.  TtuB  operation  oocopied  nearly  ^^ 
minutes  in  its  perfimnance.  In  the  next  case 
iiiiere  I  had  oocaaon  to  perform  the  same  cqpera- 
timiy  fimn  anxmeons  impressions  as  to  the  state  of 
the  vein  hayii^  been  corrected,  I  accomplished  it 
in  less  than  three  minutes. 

I  have  been  particular  in  this  statement,  and 
feeling  persoaded  that  a  confession  of  onrdifficol. 
ties  and  doubts  wilhadvance,  more  than  a  history 
of  our  successes,  the  science  which  we  Cultivate, 
I  have  not  hesitated  to  speak  op^y  of  my  own 
fears  and  mis^vii^. 

Ifr.  Bums  seems  to  consider,  that  the  termina- 
tion of  the  thoracic  duct  will  be  in  danger,  if  ^^the 
operation  be  performed  law  in  the  neck  an  the  left 
side.**  This  fear,  I  conceive,  is  altogether  ground- 
less. The  duct,  it  is  true,  in  its  passage  from  the 
chest,  does  lie  behind  the  left  carotid;  but,  before 
that  vessel  has  reached  the  lowest  situation  in  the 
neck,  where  it  would  be  possible  to  secure  it 
with  a  ligature,  the  duct  has  separated  from  it, 
and  passed  outwards  to  reach  the  point  of  its  ter- 
mination. As  to  injury  of  the  nervus  superficialis 
cordis,  this  can  only  happen  where  the  operator 
is  so  awkward  as  to  destroy  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  cervical  sheath.  Should  it,  however,  happen,. 
I  confess  I  should  not  apprehend  those  alarmiii^ 
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consequences  which  some  have  anticipated*  It 
will,  by  minute  dissection,  be  discovered,  that  the 
nervus  superficialis  cordis  is  joined  by  numerous 
small  nerves  sent  off  from  the  lower  cervical  gan- 
glion, so  that  even  allowing  that  the  nerve  was 
destroyed  above  this  point,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  through  the  medium  of  these 
branches  derived  from  the  parent  trunk,  its  fimc- 
tions  would  still  continue  to  be  performed. 


Note  D.— p.  286. 

The  method  recommended  by  Mr.  Cheselden, 
for  removing  enlarged  tonsils  by  ligature,  is  one 
of  great  difficulty  in  its  performance,  and  were 
there  no  other  way  in  which  it  could  be  em- 
ployed, I  should^  without  hesitation,  subscribe  to 
the  justness  of  Mr.  Bums'  observations,  and 
give  a  preference  to  the  knife  in  every  instance. 
The  application  of  a  wire  around  the  base  of  an 
enlarged  tonsil,  is,  however,  an  operation  which 
may  be  executed  with  ,the  greatest  facility,  and 
should  obtain,  in  my  opinion,  a  decided  preference 
over  every  other  plan  of  operating.  Dr.  Phy^ic}c, 
who  is  justly  distinguished  for  his  eminence  inhis 
profession,  has  published  in  the  first  number  of  the 
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Medical  and  Phjnsical  Journal  of  Philadelphia,  an 
account  of  the  method  of  umng  the  wire  and  double 
canula  in  the  removal  of  schirrous  tonols,  which, 
as  it  ^Lplains  the  different  steps  of  the  operation, 
I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  transcribing, 

'<  The  double  canula  I  employ  is  about  four 
inches  long,  with  short  arms  soldered  on  its  rides, 
near  one  end  of  the  instrument,  at  right  an^es  to 
it.  Through  the  canula  I  next  pass  a  double 
iron  wire,  and  fasten  one  of  its  extremities  round 
one  of  the  arms  of  the  instrument,  leaving  the 
other  free  and  projecting  five  or  six  inches.  This 
enables  me  to  increase  or  diminish  the  size  of  the 
noose,  formed  by  the  doubling  of  the  wire,  at 
pleasure.  The  selection  of  a  proper  piece  of  wire 
I  consider  of  much  importance.  It  should  be 
tough  and  flexible,  formed  of  soft  pure  iron,  hav- 
ing firmness  enough  to  allow  of  its  being  pushed 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the  canula,  without 
bending  too  easily,  so  that  the  noose  may  be  en- 
larged or  diminished.  It  should  also  have  suffi- 
cient firmness  to  allow  of  a  little  lateral  pressure, 
otherwise  the  noose  cannot  be  pressed  down  so 
certainly  on  the  base  of  the  tumour.  The  wire  I 
use  is  about  one  twenty-fourth  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, or  perhaps  rather  less. 

"  It  is  moreover  necessary  to  be  provided  with 
a  flat  pair  of  pliers,  to  take  hold  of  and  move  the 
wire  conveniently.  These  instruments  being  pre- 
pared, the  noose  formed  by  the  doubling  of  the 
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wire  projecting  beyond  the  end  of  the  instnunent, 
is  to  be  made  large  enough  to  pass  easily  over  the 
enlarged  tonsil,  and  should  be  bent  a  little  to  one 
side,  in  order  that  it  may  more  easily  be  pushed 
down  upon  the  base  of  the  tumour. 

"The  patient  is  to  be  seated  opposite  a  window, 
and  his  tongue  must  be  held  down  by  an  assistant, 
with  the  handle  of  a  large  spoon,  or  with  a  spa- 
tula. The  surgeon  is  then  to  slip  the  noose  over 
the  tonsil,  and  down  to  its  base,  taking  care  not 
to  include  the  uvula,  which,  when  the  swelling  is 
large,  is  apt  to  be  in  the  way.  The  wire  is  then 
to  be  drawn  sufficiently  to  fix  it  loosely  on  the 
part,  and  the  sui^eon  is  to  satisfy  himself,  by  an 
attentive  inspection,  that  it  is  properly  applied. 
This  being  accomplished,  the  wire  is  to  be  taken 
hold  of  with  the  pliers,  and  drawn  through  one 
side  of  the  canula,  so  as  to  secure  it  at  once  on  the 
base  of  the  tonsil  as  firmly  as  possible,  and  then 
to  fasten  it  on  the  arm  of  the  instrument,  and 
thereby  prevent  all  entrance  of  firesh  blood  into 
the  tumour.  This  method  of  stopping  the  circu- 
lation of  blood  in  the  swelling,  necessarily  occa- 
sions severe  pain  at  the  moment ;  but  the  severity 
of  it  soon  ceases. 

"  On  examining  the  tonsil  after  a  few  minutes, 
its  colour  vnll  be  observed  to  be  changed  to  a 
deep  purple,  or  almost  black,  and  its  surface 
smooth  and  polished,  owing  to  the  exterior  mem- 
brane being  stretched. 
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**  It  has  hitherto  been  my  curtom  to  allow  the 
instminent  to  remam  thus  implied  tor  twenty-four 
houn,  with  the  view  of  destroying  oomjAeiidj  the 
life  of  the  enlarged  gland.  I  am,  however,  of 
opinion,  that  a  much  shorter  time  would  be  soffi- 
dent,  as  eight  or  twelve  hours,  which  I  propose 
soon  to  ascertain.  After  havii^  destroyed  the 
life  of  the  swelling  by  the  above  means,  tlie  next 
st^  of  the  operation  is  the  ranoval  of  the  instru- 
ment, whidi  is  very  easily  accomplished,  in  the 
following  manner.  Take  a  firm  hold  of  tlie  ead 
of  the  canuhi  projecting  fiH>m  the  mouth,  tiien  dis- 
engs^e  the  wire  on  one  side  firom  the  arm  of  the 
instrument;  straighten  it,  and  with  the  pliers  push 
a  small  portion  of  it  bade  through  tlie  canula,  and 
repeat  this  until  the  noose  is  so  much  enlarged  as 
to  slip  off  the  tonsil. 

'^  The  operation  is  now  completed;  the  tumour 
appears  shrivelled  and  of  a  dull  white  colour;  the 
patient  suffers  no  pain;  the  inflammation  is  mo- 
derate, and,  after  a  few  days,  the  dead  parts  are 
separated  and  thrown  off,  either  entire  or  in  fig- 
ments, which  are  sometimes  spit  out,  sometimes 
swallowed.  Until  the  separation  is  completed  the 
breath  is  somewhat  offensive.  I  have  never  had 
any  trouble  with  the  small  ulcer  remaining  after 
the  separation  of  the  tumour.  It  has  healed  so 
rapidly  as  generally  to  escape  notice.'*  * 

*  Philadelphia  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  p.  ISy  et  seq. 
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Another  plan  for  appl}dng  the  ligature  has  been 
recommended  lately  by  Mr.  Chevalier;*  but  the 
one  just  described,  whether  viewed  in  relation  to 
its  simplicity  or  certainty,  is  decidedly  superior 
to  it 


Note  E.— p.  352. 

Mr.  Bums  observes,  in  speaking  of  the  cure  of 
aneurism  by  anastcmiosis,  that  **  any  attempt  to 
cure  thid  disease  by  ligature  of  the  arteries  which 
Mpport  itjV&  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Mr. 
John  Bell  strenuously  argues  the  necessity  of  cut- 
ting out  aU  the  diseased  parts,  and  hi  equally  de- 
cided terms  reprobates  any  interference  when  we 
judge  this  to  be  impracticable."  From  these  ob- 
servations it  would  appear,  that  at  the  time  when 
Mr.  Bums'  work  was  published,  anastomosing 
aneurisms  were  considered  as  incurable,  unless* 
when  placed  in  situations  where  they  could  be 
completely  extirpated,  or  if  this  was  impossible, 
where  we  had  the  ^^ power  to  use  very  firm  pres* 
sure*^  on  all  the  morbid  parts  which  remained. 
As  there  are  many  cases  of  this  disease  in  which 
it  is  neither  practicable  to  extirpate  the  whole  of 
the  morbid  parts,  nor  to  apply  ^^firrn  pres- 
swe*^  to  those  which  remain;  if  the  doctrine 
delivered  by  Mr.  Bums  and  Mr.  Bell,  was  cor- 

*  Medico  Chinui^eal  TranMetiont,  ▼«!.  Hi.^  80. 
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recty  patients,  so  situated,  most  be  left  to 
fate.  Fortunately,  honrever,  Uie  prograaB  of 
science  has  shown  the  fiJIacjr  of  tiiose  (pin- 
ions, and  has  demonstrated,  that  by  tying  the 
great  artery  passing  to  the  morbid  parts,  we  can 
core  an  anastomosing  aneurism  nearly  with  the 
same  certainty  as  a  common  aneurism.  To  Mr. 
Travers,  a  gentleman  whose  name  is  femiliar  to 
every  member  of  the  profession,  we  are  indebt- 
ed for  this  improvement  in  the  treating  of  aneu- 
rism by  anastomosis.  In  a  case  whare  a  tumour 
of  this  kind  was  situated  in  the  (»bit,  he  tied, 
with  complete  success,  the  common  carotid  ar- 
tery of  the  same  side.*  The  same  operation 
has  sipce  been  performed  by  Ifr.  Dalrymple,t 
for  the  cure  of  an  anastomosing  aneurism,  whidi 
in  its  situation  and  character  exactly  resembled 
the  one  described  by  Mr.  Travers,  and  the  liga- 
ture of  the  carotid  was  attended  with  the  same 
success. 

In  a  case  of  the  same  disease,  situated  in  the 
branches  of  the  mtemal  maxiUary  artery,  which 
came  under  my  own  observation,  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  testing  and  provmg  the  justness  of 
the  views  taught  by  Mr.  Travers.  As  this  case 
is  one  of  great  interest  I  shaU  transcribe  it. 

"  Mr.  C.  C.  aged  eighteen  years,  consulted  me 
the  sixth  of  April,  1821,  on  account  of  a  great 

•  See  Medico  Chirurgicia  TruMactions,  voL  ii.         f  ^^  ▼ol-  "^ 
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tume&ption  of  the  left  side  of  the  face.  As  the 
history  o(  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease  is  very  ably  detailed  in  two  letters^  which  I 
have  received  from  my  patient  after  his  return 
home,  I  shall  introduce  them,  as  containing  a  more 
distinct  acccHmt  of  the  complaint  thw  any  I  could 
furnish. 

«  George  Tawth  May  30, 182 1. 

*f  Dear  Sir, 

"Agreeably  to  my  promise,  I  now  send  you  a 
detailed  account  of  the  disease  in  my  face,  from 
its  commencemeiit  down  to  the  period  of  the  late 
aeration.  My  own  reccAlections  have  been  as* 
sisted  by  my  nurse,  who  has  been  in  the  family 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  and  whose 
situation,  whilst  I  remained  at  home,  afforded  her 
a  better  opportunity  than  others  of  observing  the 
drcumstances  attending  it» 

"  To  the  best  pf  my  recollection,  the  disease 
first  appeared  in  the  cheek  early  in  the  summer 
of  1813, 1  being  then  ten  years  of  joge;  about  the 
end  of  the  season,  it  began  to  make  ite  appearance 
about  the  temple,  when  it/first  excited  the  alarm 
of  my  friends.  After  this  time,  I  paid  several 
visits  to  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sulting the  pi^ofessional  gentlemen  of  that  city, 
and  I  recollect  these  were  for  smne  time  in  doubt 
before  they  determined  the  disease  to  be  a  poly- 
pus.   At  one  time  they  decided  that  it  was  not, 

3  o 
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and  pewimpf^  thfir  final  detierminalioo 
flueiMxd  by  this  drconHteDoe,  I  told  tfaem,  and 
vidi  moch  oonfidenoe  too,  thai  I  befievwl  the  din- 
case  to  hare  originaled  in  the  noeiiiL  As  the 
dneaee  at  fint  gave  me  no  oncMDeae^  and  occu- 
pied little  of  my  thoocfats,  I  might  rendOy  bate 
been  mistaken  in  this  circontftanoe,  and  nxy  oirn 
eohseqoent  reflection,  as  weU  as  the  opinHMi  of  my 
nurse,  induces  me  to  believe  that  I  did  err. 

*^  The  period  <^the  first  operation  I  do  not  re- 
member, but  its  duration  was  about  three-fiMirthfl 
of  an  hour;  and,  though  I  was  aUe  to  wnik  about 
the  same  evening,  I  considered  it  moite  diaagvee- 
able  than  the  second.  The  next  operatMMi  was  in 
the  spring  of  1815,  and  was  much  more  eztenrive; 
but  as  I  believe  you  are  acquainted  with  its  na- 
ture, I  will  not  enter  into  a  detail  cf  it^^  I  would, 
however,  mention,  that  after  a  considerable  time, 
I  fainted  from  loss  of  blood,  which  forced  them  to 
stop  the  operation.  The  doctor?  hoped  that  they 
had  rid  me  of  the  disease,  and  for  some  time  there 


*  Both  iff  the  opcrati<Mi9  to  whidi  Mr.  C.  referft. 
the  erroneoiis  imynanea  that  tiie  ^iiww  wu  a  palypn.  TW  first  was 
executed  with  a  ligature,  and  forceps  introduord  throng  the  nntriL  The 
sui^eoo  at  this  time  entertaioinf  the  belief  that  the  dtsease  waa  eonfiiied  to 
the  DovtriL  The  cheek,  howerer.  be^inninf  to  twiril  dMrCly  aftcrwaria,  H 
wan  supposed  that  the  pc^jpns  had  originated  from  ^e  antnaoy  and  as 
operatLou  H-as  performed  with  a  riew  of  extirpating  it.  Tike  operaliae 
consisted  in  removing  with  the  trephine,  the  anterior  wall  of  the  antrum, 
and  thus  haring  exposed  the  tumour,  an  attempt  wm  made  to  cut  it  oat. 
The  Uoeding  was,  however,  such  m  soon  to  put  a  stop  to  the  opnatiaB.  TIm 
quantity  of  blood  lost  during  it  ^-as  very  great,  and  the  patient 
enfeebled  as  to  be  obliged  to  remain  in  bed  for  some  we^t 
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was  a  diminution  of  the  cheek  and  an  ^  absence  of 
the  disease  in  the  no8e«  These  favourable  ap- 
pearances were  of  short  duration;  the  disease 
re-appeared,  and  gradually  increased,  without  the 
application  of  any  remedy;  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  fall.  I  was  induced  a  short  time 
previously,  to  consult  a  person  who  had .  the 
reputation  of  being  successful,  in  treating  several 
hovel  cases ;  and  as  his  remedies  appeared  sim^ 
pie,  and  he  appeared  confident, .  I  determined  to 
follow  his  advice.  Having  been  foolish  enough 
to  submit  to  his  directions,  the  hope  of  relief  in- 
duced me  to  continue  that  submission  when  his. 
treatment  became  more  severe;  and  thus  I  sub- 
jected myself  to  much  trouble,  pain,  and  expense, 
without  reaping  any  good  fruits. 

"  I  do  not  remember  any  violent  bleedings 
previously  to  the  first  operation;  and  though  I 
recollect  having  experienced  them  between  this 
and  the  second,  yet,  from  the  lapse  of  time,  I 
have  a  very  indistinct  idea  of  the  circumstances 
attending.  It  was  after  the  second  operation 
that  they  were  most  frequent  and  most  violent. 
In  the  summer  of  I8I79  they  became  so  frequent 
as  to  alarm  my  friends.  If  I  overheated  myself, 
or  suffered  a  slight  blow  on  the  nose,  or  was 
jftired,  my  nose  would  bleed  violently ;  sometimes 
it  would  bleed  spontaneously.  In  two  days  (in 
three  bleeding)  it  bled  so  very  copiously,  from  my 
havmg  blown  my  nose,  that  I  was  confined,  from  its 
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effects,  for  some  days  after.  The  blood  I  would 
lose  at  each  of  these  bleedings,  would  frequently 
measure  a  pint,  and  sometimes  would  exceed  this 
quantity:  it  would  stream  out  most  violently,  and 
all  exertions  to  stop  it  appeared  to  have  no  good 
effect.  In  the  summer  of  1818, 1  was  at  coU^e, 
and  the  bleedings  were  then  more  violent  than 
ever,  flavmg  no  person  with  whom  I  could  con- 
sult, I  felt  much  alarm  at  my  situation,  and  it 
must  have  been  very  dangerous.  Very  frequent- 
ly, whilst  I  would  be  sitting  quietly  in  my  room, 
(I  was  careful  to  use'  as  little  motion  as  possible,) 
the  blood  would  gush  forth  in  torrents,  I  having 
no  previous  notice  that  it  was  commg.  Especial- 
iy  during  the  warmest  part  of  the  season,  I  was 
obliged  to  restrict  myself  very  much  in  exercise ; 
a  slight  exertion,  a  very  short  walk  in  the  heat 
of  the  day,  was  generally  followed  by  a  violent 
bleeding.  At  one  time,  I  was  obliged  to  debar  my- 
self entirely  of  exercise;  a  walk  of  twenty  yards 
in  the  sun  has  produced  a  violent  bleeding. 
Sometimes  I  had  warning  of  a  violent  bleeding 
by  a  slight  spontaneous  one,  and  in  this  case,  I 
generally  took  a  dose  of  salts,  which  had  the  effect 
of  retarding  it.  Sometimes,  though  not  so  violent- 
ly, the  blood  would  descend  through  the  orifice  to 
the  mouth,  as  if  unable  to  obtain  a  vent  in  the 
usual  way.  I  have  remarked  this  circumstance 
in  the  bleedings,  that  they  were  most  violent  and 
frequent  in  the  warmest  weather ;  in  the  winter,  I 
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seldom  bled  beyond  what  many  persons  in  hedlth 
are  subject  to.  Since  1818,  I  do  not  remembek* 
any  violent  bleedings  until  the  last  winter.  '  Ji 
there  have  been  any,  they  were  very  rare.  Dur- 
ing the  last  winter  I  had  two  or  three  that  were 
pretty  copious,  but  th^  were  all  caused  by  foL 
lowing  the  prescriptions  of  the  German  doctor. 

<<  Having  delayed  writing  for  some  thne,  I  now 
address  you  in  «uch  haste  as,  peAaps,  to  omit 
some  points  on  which  you  wish  mformation. 
Should  this  be  the  case,  I  'wiH  gladly  give  you 
any  further  information  in  my  power. 

With  much  respect, 

I  remain,  dear  sir. 

Your  most  obedient  s^rant. 


•« 


«  Gwrge  Tawny  Jitne  4«,  1821.  ' 

"  Dear  Sir, 

^^  In  the  haste  of  my  fwmer  communication,  I 
omitted  some  particulars  which  it  may  be  agree- 
able to  you  to  hear. 

The  left  cheeky  at  its  usual  temperature,  was 
always  warmer  than  the  other,  and  was  mudhi 
more  easily  afEected  by  exposure^  So  ^delicate 
was  it,  that  when  obliged  to  expose  niyself  to  the 
summer's  sun,  if  the  rays  fell  iu  diat  direction^ 
I  was  obliged  to  cover  the  affected  cheek;  and  I 
have  frequently  suffwed  inconvenience  fropn  lying 
on  it. 
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^*  There  was  also  in  tiiis  cheek  a  very  peculiar 
feelmg,  which  extended  itsdf  over  the  left  half 
of  the  upper  jaw.  I  am  at  a  Ion  to  describe  this 
peculiarity;  bat  it.  has  now  entirdy  disappeared, 
and,  to  the  finding,  the  parts  are  as  wdl  as  those 
corresponding  on  the  opposite  i»de  of  the  &oe. 

*^  The  fine  air  of  ovar  town  has  workeda  miracle 
in  n^  ft™.r,  my  *«,!«.  to  «ta™ing  ,«y  fert, 
and  both  nedc  and  cheek  are  d(Hng  very  welL 
With  the  highest  respect,   : 

I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

^^  The  tumour  of  the  cheekwas  at  the  time  I  saw 
Mr.  C.  very  large,  its  central  point  occupied  the 
situation  of  the  antrum  higmorianum ;  but  the 
walls  of  this  cavity  having  been  destroyed,  it 
passed  from  thence  in  every  direction  upwards, 
into  the  orbit,  protruding  the  eye,  nasally  it  pas- 
sed into  the  nostril  of  the  left  side,  which  it  com- 
pletely filled,  and  pressing  on  the  septum-nariumf 
it  gave  a  general  character  of  distortion  to  the  nose. 
This  tumour  was,  however,  most  prominent  in  a 
direction  outwards.  The  second  operation  hav- 
ing removed  the  anterior  wall  oi  the  antrum  in 
this  direction,  there  was  nothing  opposed  to  its 
passage,  except  the  small  facial  muscles;  and 
their  forces,  although  they  might:  have  a  tenden- 
cy to  prevent  its  direct  growth  outwards,  could 
have  little  effect  in  restraining  it  from  growing  in 
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a  direction  outrrards  and  backwards.  The  fsym- 
ittetry  of  the  left  side  of  the  countenance,  was 
completely  destroyed.  The  tumour,  which  in  size 
was  nearly  equal  to  the  head  of  a  new  bom  child^ 
extended  from  the  left  margin  of  the  nose;  to  the 
line  which  is  marked  on  the  neck  by  the  tracheal 
maipn  of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoideus  muscle. 
When  the  disease  was  examined  as  it  appeared 
in  the  nostril,  the  first  impression  produced,  was- 
that  it  wa»  a  polypus  of  the  antrum.  This  im- 
pression  could  not,  however,  after  an  attentive 
examination  be  entertained;  there  is  in  all  po- 
lypi, an  expression,  if  I  may  use  the  termj  alto- 
gether peculiar ;  their  vitality  is  of  a  low  grade, 
and  their  imperfect  oi^anization  is  so  markedas 
to  enable  us  to  distinguish  them  firom^all  other 
affed;ions.  Had  it,  however  been  otherwise,  and 
had  we,  from  the  examination  of  the  tumour  as  it 
appeared  in- the  nostril,  been  led  to  adopt  an  erro« 
neous  opinion  as  to  its  true  nature,  this  liiust  have 
heesa  corrected  by  pressing  the  tumour  betwixt 
the  fingers,  one  having  been  introduced  into  the 
mouth,  and  another  placed  on  its  external  sur- 
&ce ;  as  thus  examined,  the  distinguishing  char- 
acter of  anastomosing  aneurism  was  at  once  de- 
tected, that  peculiar  pulsatory  throbbing  which 
characterizes  them  from  all  other  affections,  being 
distinctly  felt.  The  opinion  I  delivered  to  my 
very  intelligent  fnend,  Mr.  Hayden,  was,  that  the 
disease  was  an  anastomosing  aneurism,  situated  in 
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the  terminating  branidies  (rf'the  intanal  maxillary 
artery;  that  Uie  disease  having  begun  bdiind  the 
tubermaxiJkure  had  first  entered  the  nostril,  in- 
4uci|ig  the  belief  that  pc^rpoB  had  f<Mrmed  there; 
that  from  thence  it  had,  by  destroying  the  poste- 
rior wall  of  the  antrum  higmwianum  passed  into 
and  occupied  that  cavity;  that  enlaigmg,  it  had 
protruded  and  rendered  prominent  Uie  external 
wall  of  the  antrum,  which  was  by  the  surgeon  re- 
moved, with  die  view  of  extirpating  it,  under  the 
impression  that  the  polypus  had  entered  the  cave 
oi  the  cheek. 

^'  Mr.  Hay  den,  on  receiving  this  statement,  as- 
sured me  that  from  ihe  examination  which  he  had 
miide  when  consulted  by  Mr.  C.  at  Washington 
City,  he  had  believed  that  the  disease  was  a  com- 
mon aneurism ;  but  as  this  opinion  was  opposed  to 
the  one  given  by  the  eminent  suigeons  who  had 
performed  tlie  two  operations  upon  it,  he  had 
begged  Mr.  C.  to  visit  Baltimore  and  consult  me ; 
and  anxious  that  his  patient  might  hear  my  opin- 
ion unbiassed  by  any  observations  of  his,  he  had 
detern^ned  not  to  state  his  suspicions  until  I  had 
delivered  to  Mr.  G.  my  opinion. 

'^  Had  I  from  an  examination  found  any  diflSiculty 
in  deciding  on  the  nature  of  the  disease,  recalling 
to  recollection  the  facts  of  its  history,  I  could  not 
have  hesitated.  Its  progress,  the  suspicious  tem- 
perature of  the  tumour,  but  above  all,  its  frequent 
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and  tremendous  heemorrhage,  were  s}rmptoTns 
which  could  not  have  been  found  attendant  on  any 
othcir  affection.  As  to  the  proper  plan  of  treat- 
ment, there  could  be  with  bold  and  intelligent  sur- 
geons but  one  opinion.  Mr.  C.  held  his  life  on  a 
most  uncertain  tenure,  every  hour  he  was  in  emi- 
nent jeopardy  of  losing  it,  and  every  evening,  as 
he  closed  his  eyes  in  sleep,  a  bleeding  occurring 
during  his  slumbers  might  have  placed  the  cold 
seal  of  death  upon  his  eyes,  and  prevented  them 
from  ever  again  beholding  the  light  of  the  morn- 
ing. 

*^  To  prove  that  his  state  was  as  dangerous  a  one 
as  we  have  represented,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
state,  that,  about  two  months  before  Mr.  C.  came 
to  Baltimore,  the  blood  gushed  in  such  a  torrent 
from  his  nostril,  as  to  render  him  insensible  before 
he  could  reach  the  bell,  and  he  was  only  acciden- 
tally discovered  some  time  afterwards,  in  a  state  of 
s]mcope,  by  a  member  of  his  family  who  happened 
to  enter  his  chamber.  The  operation  of  extirpat- 
ing the  tumour  of  vessels  was  out  of  the  question. 
Could  we  even  have  flattered  ourselves  tibat  our 
patient  could  have  survived  the  great  effusion  of 
blood  which  must  have  followed  cutting  into  it;  it 
was  impossible  to  expect  that  a  substance  so  soft 
and  pliable,  would  not  have  passed  into  some  of 
the  small  osseous  recesses  situated  in  the  facial 
bones,  and  would  tiiere  have  eluded  our  search, 
and  formed  a  root  from  which  the  disease  would 

3  p 
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qpeedfly  have  been  reprodooed.  The  only  opera* 
tioQ  by  which  we  coold  hope  to  benefit  Mr.  C. 
was  that  c^  tying  the  great  carotid  artery,  and 
thus  throwing  the  drcnlation  c^  the  fiu»d  arte- 
ries c^  that  side  into  new  diannels,  and  by  this 
means  taking  off  its  pressure  from  those  brandies 
which  were  diseased^  Reasoning  upcm  general 
principles,  we  were  entitled  to  hope  this  resnlt. 
And  bringing  to  mind  the  success  which  had  fol- 
lowed the  ligature  of  the  carotid,  in  the  cases  of 
anastomosing  aneurism  recorded  by  Mesons.  Tra- 
vers  and  Dahymple,  tiie  justness  of  our  hopes 
was  confirmed.  There  was,  however,  more  to 
be  apprehended  in  the  case  of  Mr.  C.  than  in  the 
ones  alluded  to.  From  its  situation,  and  firom  its 
long  continuation  and  great  size,  very  considerable 
disease  in  the  parts  surrounding  it  was  to  be  ap- 
prehended. The  ligature  of  the  artery  would 
destroy  the  aneurismal  character  of  the  tumour ; 
but  its  irritation  had  produced  so  much  thickening 
and  disease  in  the  surrounding  parts,  that  it  was 
not  improbable  that  they,  receiving  a  sufficiency 
of  blood  for  their  support,  might  continue  to  in- 
crease, and  finally,  by  ulceration  and  the  assump- 
tion of  a  specific  morbid  action,  terminate  in  the 
death  of  our  patient.  As  Mr.  C.  possessed  a  mind 
of  a  very  superior  order,  I  did  jiot  hesitate  to  make 
him  fully  acquainted  with  every  particular  of  his 
case.  I  informed  him,  that  in  my  opinion,  an  oper- 
ation ought  to  be  performed,  but,  at  the  same  time 
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requested  him,  on  account  of  the  very  different 
view  which  had  been  taken  of  his  case  by  the  pro- 
fessional gentlemen  of  Philadelphia,  to  consult,  be- 
fore submitting  to  it,  my  distinguished  friend  and 
colleague  Dr.  Davidge.  Having  seen  that  gen- 
tleman and  obtained  from  him  an  opinion  which 
coincided  in  every  particular  with  the  one  which 
I  had  before  delivered ;  Mr.  C.  with  the  most  manly 
fortitude,  at  once  consented  to  the  performance  of 
an  operation. 

"  The  operation  was  performed  in  the  way  it  is 
usually  executed.  Immediately  after  its  per- 
formance, the  appearance  of  the  tumour,  as  it 
presented  itself  in  the  nostril,  became  remarkably 
changed;  just  before  it  seemed  distended,  even  to 
bursting;  but  so  soon  as  the  direct  circulation 
was  removed,  its  distension  was  destroyed,  and  it 
became  shrivelled  on  its  surface.  The  pulsatory 
movement,  which  could,  previous  to  the  operation, 
be  easily  discovered  in  the  body  of  the  tumour, 
could  not,  after  it  was  executed,  be  detected. 
As  nothing  remarkable  occurred  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  cure,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  give 
a  detailed  account  of  it.  It  is  sufficient,  in  regard 
to  the  treatment,  to  observe,  that  with  the  view 
of  taking  from  the  force  of  the  circulation,  and  of 
preventing  the  spreading  of  the  inflammation  from 
the  wound  to  the  neighbouring  parts^  free  deple- 
tion by  means  of  the  lancet  and  purgatives  was 
adopted.     And  in  respect  to  the  appearance  of 
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the  tumour,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state,  that 
there  was  a  daily  improvement  in  the  expression 
of  the  countenance.  The  absorbents  fulfilled  their 
duties  with  much  more  energy  than  could  have 
been  expected;  the  tumefaction  entirely  disap- 
peared ;  the  malar  bone,  and  zygoma  which  were 
completely  buried  in  the  tumour,  as  it  was  ab- 
sorbed became  evident,  and  the  whole  character 
of  the  countenance  became  altered. 

"  The  deformity,  in  so  far  as  it  was  produced  by 
the  aneurismal  tumour,  was  completely  removed 
before  Mr.  C.'s  return  home ;  but,  as  the  tumour 
had  produced  an  enlargement  and  forcing  of  the 
bones  of  the  side  of  the  face  outwards,  and  as  their 
absorption  is  a  slow  process,  the  side  of  the  face 
where  the  disease  had  been  seated  continued  some- 
what more  enlarged  than  the  opposite  side.  The 
absorption  is  however  going  on  steadily,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  hope,  that  by  the  employment 
of  pressure,  the  natural  symmetry  of  the  counte- 
nance will  be  speedily  restored.*'  * 

*  It  is  now  two' years  and  a  half  since  the  operation  was  per  formed  on 
Mr.  C.  and  during  the  whole  of  this  period,  no  symptom  has  manifested 
itself  which  could  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  the  disease  was  about  to  re- 
turn. On  the  contrary,  the  improvement  in  his  appearance  has  been  re- 
gularly progressive,  and  he  has  enjoyed  the  most  perfect  and  uninter- 
rupted good  health.  At  present  the  deformity  is  so  trifling  as  to  be  harcHy 
perceptible. 
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Note  R— p.  385. 

There  have  been,  perhaps,  no  operations  per- 
formed, which  have  been  so  unfortunate  in  their 
results,  as  those  executed  for  the  removal  of 
tumours  .from  the  antrum  maxillare.  Buried 
amongst  the  bones  of  the  face,  before  they  have 
increased  to  such  a  size  as  to  attract  either  the 
attention  of  the  patient  or  his  surgeoil,  they  have, 
in  most  cases,  passed  into  numerous  recesses, 
from  which  it  was  impossible  to  remove  every 
diseased  part.  As  these  affections  are  far  from 
being  uncommon,  I  had  devoted  considerable  at- 
tention to  their  study,  and  had,  from  reasoning  on 
general  principles,  formed  certain  conclusions  as 
to  the  best  method  of  proceeding  to  their  removal, 
the  correctness  of  which  I  tl^ink  has  been  con- 
firmed, by  the  result  of  some  cases  where  these 
principles  have  been  adopted. 

We  are  well  aware,  that  the  vitality^  or  capa- 
city for  action  of  a  part,  is  proportioned  to  its 
vascularity.  We  know  also,  that  if  we  excite  a 
part  to  the  performance  of  an  action  beyond  its 
power,  that  as  a  necessary  consequence,  its  vital- 
ity is  destroyed,  it  sloughs,  and  is  thrown  off. 
These  principles,  which  are  universally  admit- 
ted, constitute  the  basis  of  a  theory  which  has 
dictated  the  plan  of  treatment  I  have  considered 
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the  most  advisable  to  be  pursued  in  cases  of  tu- 
mours in  tiie  antrum^  and  which  has,  where  exe- 
cuted in  the  only  cases  I  have  known,  proved 
successful. 

When  in  Baltimore  on  a  visit,  in  the  month  of 
July,  1820,  before  my  election  to  the  Chair  of 
Surgery  in  the  University  of  Maryland,  I  was  re- 
quested by  Dr.  Baker,  to  visit  a  James  Under- 
wood, who  was  affected  witii  a  tumour  of  tiie  an- 
trum. The  disease  had  proceeded  to  a  very  great 
extent.  The  walls  of  the  cavity,  from  which  it 
had  originated,  were  burst  asunder.  It  passed 
down  through  the  osseous  palate,  so  as  to  fill  the 
mouth  and  to  push  backwards  the  velum  pendu- 
lum palati,  and  outwards  so  as  completely  to  dis- 
figure the  cheek  of  that  side,  forming  there  a 
large  and  unseemly  fungus.  I  particularly  stated 
at  this  time,  to  Drs.  McDowell,  Revere,  and  Hall, 
that,  as  the  disease  manifested  so  many  characters 
of  its  being  of  a  specific  nature,  I  did  not  feel  my- 
self warranted  to  press  the  patient  to  submit  to 
an  operation,  as  no  man,  I  conceived,  could  en- 
sure its  being  successful ;  at  the  same  time,  I  ex- 
plicitly declared,  that  if  he  would  be  willing  to 
submit  to  one  without  an  assurance  of  certain 
success,  I  was  perfectly  ready  to  operate. 

I  heard  nothing  more  of  the  case  until  the  fol- 
lowing October,  when  I  was  politely  invited  by 
Dr.  Gillingham  to  be  present  at  the  operation 
which  he  proposed  to  perform  on  the  same  patient. 
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There  were  in  the  chamber,  where  the  opera- 
tion was  to  be  performed,  a  great  number  of  pro- 
fessional gentlemen,  and  I  there  openly  and  freely 
expressed  my  views  as  to  the  operation  which  I 
thought  ought  to  be  performed.  To  my  friend 
Dr.  Davidge,  who  was  standing  with  Dr.  Ja- 
meson,  in  one  part  of  the  room,  I  explained 
particularly  my  sentiments,  and  insisted  on  the 
propriety  of  tying  the  conmion  carotid  artery  of 
the  side  on  which  the  tumour  was  situated,  before 
any  attempt  was  made  to  extirpate  it.  I  did  not 
apprehend  that  during  the  operation  of  its  removal, 
the  patient  would  be  subjected  to  a  dangerous 
haemorrhage,  and  that  this  was  to  be  guarded 
against,  by  the  ligature  of  the  artery.  Another 
and  in  my  opinion,  a  much  more  important 
object,  was  to  be  gained  by  it.  The  vascu- 
larity and  consequent  vitality  of  the  tumour 
was  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  parts  with 
which  it  was  connected;  and  as  they,  and  like- 
wise any  portions  of  the  diseased  mass,  which 
it  might  be  impossible  to  remove  with  the  knife, 
would  by  the  operation  be  brought  into  a  state 
of  inflammation,  and  increased  action, — I  hoped, 
by  diminishing  the  circulation  of  blood  through 
them,  that  the  morbid  parts,  whose  power  of  action 
was  previously  weak,  would  in  the  enfeebled  state 
in  which  they  would  be  placed  by  the  ligature  of  the 
artery,  be  incapable  of  supporting  the  increased 
action  which  would  be  demanded  of  them,  and  that 
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they  would  mortify  and  fall  off.  These  sentimentB 
I  had  stated  fully  to  Drs.  McDowell,  Revere,  and 
Hall,  when  I  was  first  consulted  on  the  case,  and 
repeated  them  at  this  time  to  Dr.  Davidge  in  the 
presence  of  Dr.  Jameson. 

The  operation  for  which  the  company  had  as* 
sembled  having  been  postponed,  I  heard^  nothing 
more  of  the  case  for  some  days,  when,  having 
learned  that  Dr.  Gillingham  decUned  interfering  in 
it,  I  made  inquiries  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the 
patient  to  submit  to  the  operation  I  had  suggrated» 
Having  been  informed  that  Dr.  Jameson  had 
taken  charge  of  the  case,  I,  of  course,  gave  up  all 
thoughts  of  interfering  with  it. 

Dr.  Jameson  operated  sometime  afterwards, 
tying  the  carotid  artery  and  then  removing  a  paart 
of  tike  tumour.  Believing  it  "  to  be  a  case  of  tu- 
mour of  the  gums"  he  did  not  enter  the  antrum. 
This  fact  I  consider  important,  as  it  tends  to  cor- 
roborate and  support  the  principles  I  have  alrea- 
dy stated.  That  it  did  originate  from  the  cave  of 
the  cheek,  my  learned  colleague  Dr.  Davidge  had 
demonstrated  in  the  presence  of  several  medical 
gentlemen,  some  months  before,  by  cutting 
through  the  palate  and  showing  the  whole  of  that 
cavity  impacted  and  filled  with  the  morbid  sub- 
stance. The  operation,  therefore,  only  removed 
a  very  small  part  of  the  tumour,  and  the  removal 
of  the  rest  must  be  attributed  to  its  not  possess- 
ing power  after  the  artery  was  tied  for  the  fill- , 
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filment  of  that  actioa  wbiqh  it  was  called  ofx  U> 
perform* 

The  justness  of  the  prinoipla  which  I  have 
brought  before  the  observatiou  of  tiie  profe^on, 
does  not,  however,  rest  on  the  succe^  of  this 
»ngle  case.  My  fiiend,  Dr«  Davidge,  ha^  carried 
it  £auttiier  thao  I  had  contemplated,  and,  ^  it  will 
appear  from  the  following  letter,  in  so  far  as  the 
tumour  was  concerned,  with  the  happiest  result 

^^Prqfessar  Pattisorif    . 
"  P«AR  Sia, 

**  In  pursuance  of  my  promise,  I  transmit  to  you 
the  subjoined  account  of  the  <^erati(m,  performed 
by  me,  for  the  fungus  of  the  antrum  of  the  face. 

"  On  the  third  of  April,  1823,  a  negro  man,  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Floyd,  was  put  under  my  pro- 
fessicmal  charge;  he  laboured  under  a  fungus  (ff 
the  antrum  of  the  left  side  of  the  fiuce;  the  condi- 
tion of  the  body  was  hectic,  and  very  much  emar 
ciated;  the  upper  part  of  the  cheek  protruded,  and 
was  much  distorted;  the  tumour  had  destroyed  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  lower  and  external  re- 
gion of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and  descend- 
ed into  the  mouth.  The  finger,  by  pressing  the 
fungus  a  little  to  one  side,  could  be  passed  up 
into  the  antrum. 

*'  The  day  precedent  to  the  operation,  a  cathartic 
was  administered. 

'^  After  having  placed  the  patient  in  a  proper 

3  Q 
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sitting  pofiitdon,  and  opposite  a  good  light,  attend- 
ed by  several  young  professional  gentlemen,  I 
made  an  incision  of  about  three  inches  in  length, 
down  to  the  delicate  fascia,  along  the  track  of  the 
carotid  artery,  inclining  my  knife  a  little  to  the 
trachea,  to  avoid  exposing  the  internal  jugular 
vein.  I  then,  by  a  second  cut,  exposed  the  ster- 
no-cleido-mastoideus  just  where  it  is  somewhat 
obliquely  traversed  by  the  omo-hyoideus,  in  its 
course  from  the  upper  costa  of  the  scapula,  to  the 
os-hyoides,  and  by  a  careful  dissection  in  the  angle 
formed  by  these  two  muscles,  discovered  tiie 
sheath  of  the  artery,  which  was  immediately  laid 
open  directly  in  fixHit,  and  the  artery  made  bare. 
I  passed  under  it,  by  means  of  the  eye-handled 
probe,  an  animal  ligature;  this  upon  tightening 
gave  way,  and  its  place  was  supplied  by  one  of  sill^ 
which  was  prepared.  The  artery  being  secured 
by  sififfk  ligature,  I  dressed  the  wound  after  my 
common  method  of  securing  incised  wounds. 
During  the  operation,  which  occupied  altogether 
three  or  four  minutes,  there  were  no  difficulties 
encountered,  either  from  the  jugular  vein  or  ner- 
vus  vagus. 

"  Subsequent  to  the  operation,  the  patient  was 
free  of  complaint,  except  the  unimportant  sensa- 
tion resulting  from  incision,  until  the  fifth  or  sixth 
day,  when  he  complained  of  pain  and*  soreness 
about  the  parotid.  To  this  pain  and  soreness 
succeeded  inflammation,  swelling,  and  finally,  co- 
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pious  suppuration.  This  was  at  a  confiiderable 
distance,  even  at  its  most  inferior  point  from  the 
wound,  which  continued  to  go  on  well ;  he  swal- 
lowed with  fitcility,  and  breathed  throughout  the 
whole  time  with  the  utmost  ease  and  freedom. 
His  appetite  became  good,  and  he  improved  very 
much  in  flesh  and  strength;  about  the  fifth  week 
he  went  home  in  a  vessel,  which  was  at  the 
wharf  from  the  county  in  which  he  lived, 

A  day  or  two  previous  to  his  leaving  the  city, 
a  very  considerable  hsemorrhage  took  place  from 
the  nose ;  which,  however,  soon  ceased.  The  lig- 
ature was  not  away,  when  he  left  the  city ;  it  was 
cut  close.  But  about  five  days  after  his  arrival 
at  home,  that  is,  about  six  weeks  subsequent  to 
the  operation,  he  was  attacked  by  lock-jaw  (tris- 
mus) of  which  he  died. 

"  Mr.  Fitzhugh,  a  young  gentlenmn  of  my  oflice, 
who  was  present  at  the  operation  and  continued 
to  visit  the  patient,  has  been  so  polite  as  to  in- 
quire into  the  circumstances  of  his  death.  He 
also  reports  that  the  physician  of  the  family, 
examined  after  deatii  the  parts  concerned  in  the 
operation,  and  found  every  thing  in  the  best  pos- 
sible condition. 

"  Had  I  been  apprised  of  your  wish  sooner,  I 
would  have  written  to  the  family  physician,  and 
obtained  a  detailed  account  of  what  occurred. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

JOHN  B.  DAVnXJE.'' 

October  15,  1823. 
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<'  Pi  1^  Pi^hnpB  it  ndtty  be  of  moment^  that  I  men- 
tk)b  U>  yott  trhltt  attentlotis  were  directed  to  the 
tftmottf  itdelf,  dubsequently  to  tiie  tyihg  tiie  ar- 
Mty.  t^e  ttttifMmr  was  Idt  to  itael^  protraded 
down  ^ottgh  the  openifiig  in  tiiebone.  It  grada- 
ally  M  tuto  ittortifieatioti»  and  alotigbed  mway 
00  complet^lf^  tihftt  no  teMige  oonld  be  discovered 
by  the  im^  oat^e^  exaiidtiatioii,  by  the  flngw  in* 
troduced  into  the  anb^um;  no  pait  waa  removed^ 
either  by  knife,  iscisMtiBy  or  eanrtic.  I  waa  i^d' 
Mm  to  aseeitain  the  effsot  of  tying  the  artery  on 
the  tamour,  tind  perceiving  it  to  &11  away  ao 
irapidly,  I  merely  desired  tlie  patient  to  pay  i^ 
gaivl  to  the  atate  of  tiie  month,  aiMl  fireqaently 
t^leaniM  4t/' 

Sinee  t  have  teoeived  the  proof  of  thki  aheet>  I 
have  been  informed  by  my  friend  Df«  HaU,  tliat 
he  ha3  lately  tied  the  carc^d  artery,  in  m  case  of 
fengus  of  ^  siUttM^  and  that  althongfa  no  ope«' 
ration  wed  peifomied  on  the  tnmonr  itself^  the 
disease  waa  reenoted^ 

believing  the  a^ication  of  ^h  piindple  to 
Hie  ti^at^fent  <^  tnsnonrs  of  Ihe  a^^trem  oitginal 
and  hnpoMaiA,  I  have  ^considered  it  my  duty  to 
take  some  pains  in  placing  a  correot  ^sUrtemeuft 
of  the  «cd)jeet  befell  Vke  ffpofemim. 


Mr.  Bumsi,  «nys  nothing  in  his  work  on  the 
suljfeet^f  operations  fmrihe  removal  of  portions  of 
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the  lower  jaw,  in  cases  where  it  is  affected  with 
medulary  sarcoma.  Indeed,  this  operation  is  one 
of  very  late  date.  Dr.  Mott,  whose  name  I 
have  already  had  occasion  to  mention,  as  one  to 
whom  surgery  is  much  indebted ;  was  the  first, 
who  su^ested  the  bold  operation  of  removing 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  lower  jaw  in  a  case  of  this 
disease,  and  has  now  operated  suceessMly  in  four 
cases.  It  is  true,  that  we  have  lately  been  infer* 
med  that  Graffe,  had  done  somethii^  of  the  same 
kind,  but  the  particulars  are  not  stated.  Dupuy- 
tren,  when  I  was  in  Paris,  removed  a  consider* 
able  portion  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  in  a  case 
where  a  cancerous  sore  was  dtuated  over  it ;  the 
extent  c^this  operation  was,  however,  trifling  when 
compared  with  those  exequted  by  Dr.  Mott  My 
friend  Dr.  M^Odlan,  whose  talents  have  already 
procured  for  him  a  distinguished  rank  in  his  profes- 
sion, a  few  months  ago,  removed  neariy  the  whole 
jaw  b<me  from  a  child* 

I  transcribe  two  cases  where  tibis  operation  has 
been  performed*  No.  I,  is  tibe  first  6ase  on  whidi 
^Dr.  Mott  operated,  and  No.  11,  is  a  notice  of  Dr. 
M'Clellan^i  caee,  pofalished  by  some  person  who 
had  witnessed  the  operation,  in  ihe  Boston  Medi- 
cal Intelligencer. 

No.  I. 

''  Gatharme  Buddew,  the  subject  of  the  follow- 
ing operatum,  was  an  mteresting  young  woman. 
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aged  about  seyenteen  years,  of  a  healthy  appear- 
ance and  good  constitution. 

**  She  sajrs  that  about  two  years  since,  a  swelling 
commenced  behind  the  last  molar  tooth  of  the  low- 
er jaw,  attended  with  acute  pain  about  the  angle 
of  the  jaw,  that  continued  about  three  weeks ;  at 
which  time  it  left  her  without  any  evident  resolu- 
tion of  the  inflammation.  At  this  period  there 
was  no  inflammation  of  the  int^uments,  nor  could 
any  pus  be  discovered  either  on  the  cheek  or  about 
the  bone  within  the  mouth.  Some  domestic  im- 
plications were  made  to  the  cheek,  but  the  tume- 
faction continued  to  increase,  and  assumed  a 
smooth,  hard,  and  bony  character. 

"About  twelve  months  after  its  commencement 
she  applied  to  a  phjrsician  in  New-Jersey,  who 
advised  her  to  apply  blisters  to  the  cheek,  and  the 
use  of  topical  applications  of  caustic  to  the  tu- 
mour, together  with  a  general  antiphlogistic  con- 
stitutional treatment.  After  having  submitted  to 
this  course  for  two  months  without  experiencing 
any  benefit,  she  came  to  this  city,  and  became  my 
patient. 

"  The  first  molar  tooth  came  away  early  in  the 
disease,  and  the  second  soon  followed ;  then,  three 
or  four  of  the  other  teeth  of  that  side  of  the  lower 
jaw.  She  states,  that  previously  to  this  disease 
she  never,  had  a  decayed  tooth. 

"  No  fluctuation  was  to  be  felt  at  any  time  in 
the  tumour.    She  had  no  constitutional  symptoms 
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aa  the  effect  of  this  disease,  nor  any  inordinate 
headache  on  that  side.  The  lymphatic  glands  of 
the  neck  were  however  swollen,  daring  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  inflammation  in  the  early  part  of 
the  disease ;  but  they  disappeared  as  soon  as  the 
pain  subsided. 

'*  When  she  came  under  my  care,  the  tumour 
extended  from  the  root  of  the  coronoid  process  to 
the  second  bicuspid  tooth,  elevated  nearly  an  inch 
above  the  level  of  the  teeth,  and  spreading  con- 
siderably wider  than  the  alveolar  process.  Its 
appearance  was  smooth,  and  to  the  touch  some- 
what elastic,  though  firm.  An  incision  on  each 
side  of  the  alveolar  margin,  with  a  scalpel,  ena- 
bled me  pretty  readily  to  remove  the  tumour  with 
a  gum-lancet  to  the  level  of  the  jaw-bone.  The 
tumour,  on  examination,  contained  many  cartila- 
ginous and  osseous  spiculse,  and  in  the  substance  of 
it  was  imbedded  one  of  the  molar  teeth  in  a  per- 
fectly sound  state. 

'^  About  three  weeks  after  this  operation  a  small . 
portion  of  the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  which  had  gran- 
ulated and  grown  rapidly,  was  taken  off,  and  soon 
after  she  retired  to  the  country,  and  remained  in 
a  very  comfortable  state  for  several  months.  The 
tumour  began  now  to  re-appear,  and  continued  to 
increase  gradually  in  every  direction. 

"The  tumour  at  present  (Nov.  10th,  1821,)  has 
the  same  firm  and  slightly  elastic  feel  which  char- 
acterized it  in  the  early  stage,  involving  all  the 
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right  side  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone.  Projeot- 
ing  outwards,  it  produces  great  convexity  of  the 
cheek:  upwards  it  divides  into  two  portions,  the 
outer  and  longest  reaches  up  to  the  os  malfiQ,  and 
between  the  two  is  a  considerable  furrow,  formed 
by  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  which  occasions 
an  abrasion  and  constant  discharge;  the  latter, 
though  offensive,  does  not  appear  to  be  acrid  or 
irritating;  downwards  it  comes  nearly  in  contact 
with  the  thyroid  cartilage ;  inwards  it  extends  be- 
yond the  middle  line  of  the  mouth,  pushing  the 
tongue  and  uvula  very  much  to  the  left  aide,  hav- 
ing the  velum  pendulum  palati  of  the  right  side 
attached  to  it  in  its  whole  course.  The  inward 
portion  is  considerably  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
tongue  when  the  mouth  is  opened. 

^^  The  posterior  extremity  of  the  tumour  has  en- 
croached so  much  upon  the  passage  leading  into 
the  posterior  fauces,  and  the  pressure  of  the  lower 
parts  upon  the  larynx  is  so  considerable,  as  to 
render  deglutition  very  difficult;  and  from  the 
great  difficulty  of  mastication,  she  has  been  com- 
pelled for  some  time  to  subsist  upon  liquid  ali- 
ment. Her  speech  is  considerably  interfered  with 
in  consequence  of  the  displacement  of  the  tongue. 
She  experiences  no  pain  in  any  part  of  the  tu- 
mour. 

"  The  gradual  increase  of  the  disease  rendering 
mastication  and  deglutition  more  difficult  and  dis- 
tressing, she  is  very  desirous  of  knowing  if  an 
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operation  could  not  be  performed  wfaioh  might 
extend  to  her  some  chance  of  life ;  observing,  that 
with  the  constant  growth  of  the  tmnonr,  such  as 
has  taken  place  for  a  few  weeks  past^  she  i^ould 
not  be  able  to  swallow  any  thing  in  a  short  tim^. 
Folly  aware  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  navel 
operatiiim  her  case  requires^  i^  is  determined  to 
submit  to  it,  and  hazard  the  consequences  f  the 
imcertaln  result  of  which  I  carefatty  explained  to 
her,  and  informed  her,  that  she  might  die  during 
the  performance  (^the  operation;  but  that  I  be-' 
lieved  it  to  be  both  praotieable  and  proper. 

<*  After  preparing  the  system  for  about  a  wedk 
with  light  diet,  ai^  the  exhibition  o/  several 
dozes  of  neutral  salts,  to  obviate  any  great  d#^ 
gree  of  inflammation,  the  opearatiqn  was  comk 
menced  about  elereit  o'clock  mi  the  morning  o£ 
the  17th^ 

'^Aa  most  of  tiie  impofrtant  branches  of  the  exter- 
nal carotid  arteay  would  be  interfered  with  in  the 
eoiyree  of  this  operation,  I  beli€fved  it  most  pm- 
den*  to  pass  a  ligature  aromid  the  trunk  of  the 
carotids  as  a  first  and  pr^amtory  st^*  This 
would  not  only  enable  me  to  go  through  it  with 
more  safety  to  tiie  patient,  but  appeared  the  most 
BDportant  of  all  means  to  avoid  inflammation. 
Indeed  inflammation  was^  nrach  to  be  dreaded, 
from  the  immense  extent  of  the  external  incisicna, 
and  the  violence  whioh  would  necessarily  be  dotie 
ta  the  tongue,  palate,  and  pharynx. 

a  R 
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"  From  these  considerations,  I  felt  it  doubly  im- 
portant to  intercept  the  cmrent  of  blood  through 
the  common  carotid,  and  from  what  I  had  ob- 
served to  attend  the  application  of  ligatures  to  the 
large  arteries  of  the  extremities,  in  cases  of  severe 
injuries,  by  preventing  inflammation,  I  thought 
great  advantage  vrould  attend  it  in  diis  case,  as  I 
am  satisfied  will  be  fully  shown. 

'^  An  incision  about  two  inches  and  a-half  long, 
was  made  a  little  below  the  thyroid  cartilage  on 
the  inner  edge  of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoideus 
muscle,  and  after  exposing  the  carotid,  a  single 
ligature  was  passed  under  it  and  tied.     In  this 
situation  it  was  deemed  most  proper  to  tie  the 
carotid,  in  order  to  prevent  the  second  part  of 
the  operation  from  interfering  with  the  first  in- 
cision.   Very  little  blood  was  lost,  only  one  small 
cutaneous  branch  at  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound 
required  a  ligature ;  yet  she  became  pale  and  al- 
most pulseless  during,  and  immediately  after  the 
operation,  notwithstanding  her  position  was  re- 
cumbent.    She  submitted  to  the  operation  with 
great  firmness  and  resolution,  but  her  mind  soon 
became  agitated  and  perturbed  to  a  great  degree, 
and  it  seemed  altogether  impossible  for  her  to 
regain  her  former  fortitude.     The  operation  was 
suspended,  and  some  cordial  was  administered, 
but  it  failed  to  remove  from  her  mind  the  presen- 
timent that  any  further  proceeding  at  present 
would  be  fatal.     In  this  state  of  remarkable  agi- 
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tation  I  resolved  not  to  proceed,  and  informed 
her  that  with  such  fears  as  she  then  entertained, 
the  result  was  to  be  dreaded.  The  wound  was 
then  dressed,  and  she  was  put  in  bed,  faint  and 
exhausted. 

"After  recovering  a  little,  I  apprised  her  that 
this  was  only  preparatory  to  the  most  important 
part  of  the  operation,  and  that  what  had  been 
done  would  prove  of  little  or  no  benefit  to  the  dis- 
ease, and  urged  her  seriously  to  consider  of  it,  and 
if  possible  make  up  her  mind  to  submit  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  remaining  part,  which  should  by 
no  means  be  deferred  longer  than  the  following 
day. 

"One  o'clock,  p.  m. — She  is  still  pale,  and  in  a 
cold  sweaty  pulse  has  not  recovered  itself  and 
when  asked,  nodded  that  she  felt  some  uneasiness. 

"  Seven  o'clock,  p.  m. — ^Much  more  collected; 
pulse  natural ;  no  uneasiness  whatever,  except 
some  obtuse  pain  about  the. wound. in  breathing, 
and  in  swallowing  saliva;  no  increase  of  heat;  left 
a  student  to ,  watch  with  her  through  the  night, 
and  again  took  leave,  earnestly  recommending  to 
her  private  consideration  the  expediency  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  remainder  of  the  operation. 

"  18th. — Seven  o'clock,  a.  m. — ^Found  her  this 
morning  in  a  very  composd  state  of  mind ;  having 
slept  well,  and  free  from  fever.  Upon  putting 
the  question,  would  she  submit  to  the  remainder 
of  the  operation?  she  nodded  assent  with  much 
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apparent  dedsion,  and  said  she  was  determined 
to  undergo  it. 

^^At  ten  o'clock^  finding  my  patient  cheerful 
and  readluto)  she  was  again  placed  upon  the  table, 
and,  in^  the  presence  of  William  Anderacm^  sur* 
geon^  Dr.  Hosadi,  and  a  number  of  other  gentle- 
men, the  operation  was  continued.  Feeling  for 
the  condyloid  process,  an  incision  was  commenced 
upon  it,  opposite  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  carried  down-* 
wards  over  the  angle  of  the  jaw  in  a  semicircular 
direction^  along  the  lower  part  of  the  tumour,  as  it 
rested  upon  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  terminated 
it  about  half  an  inch  beyond  the  an^  of  the 
mouth,  on  the  chin.  The  termination  of  this  in* 
cision  upon  the  chin,  was  just  aboTC  the  attach- 
ment of  the  under  lip  to  the  bone,  and  the  mouth 
was  thereby  laid  open.  I  now  extracted  the  se* 
cond  incisor  tooth  of  ihat  side,  as  it  was  in  a  sound 
part  of  the  bone,  and  after  separating  the  soft  parts 
from  the  side  of  the  chin,  and  laying  bare  the 
bone,  I  introduced  a  narrow  saw,  about  three  int- 
ches  long,  similar  to  a  key«hole  saw,  from  within 
the  mouth,  through  the  wound,  and  sawed  through 
the  jaw  bone  from  above  downwards.  The  lower 
part  of  the  tumour  was  then  laid  bare,  by  eutting 
through  the  mykvhyoid  muscle,  and  the  fli^  of 
the  dieek  carefully  separated  and  turned  up  over 
the  eye.  This  Qxposed  fuUy  to  view  the  whole 
extent  of  the  tumour  as  it  rose  upwards  to  the  os 
mal».    After  the  integuments  were  carefully  dis^ 
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sected  from  the  parotid  gland,  the  masseter  mus- 
cle was  detached  from  its  insertion,  mitil  it  came  to 
the  edge  of  this  gland,  then  separating  a  thin 
plane  of  the  fibres  of  thki  muscle,  I  now  readily 
raisl^d  the  parotid,  without  wounding  it  at  this 
part  The  maxilla  inferior  was  now  laid  bare 
just  below  its  division  into  two  processes,  and  it 
appeared  sound.  To  facilitate  the  sawing  of  the 
bones,  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  second  incision, 
about  an  inch  long,  dose  to  the  lobe  of  the  ear, 
and  terminating  at  the  edge  of  the  mastoid  mus- 
cle ;  then,  with  a  fine  saw,  made  for  the  purpose, 
smaller  and  more  convex  than  H^'s,  I  b^an  to 
saw  through  the  bone,  obliquely  downwards  and 
backwards,  and  finished  with  one  less  convex. 
The  latter  part  of  the  sawing  was  done,  with  great 
caution,  to  avoid  excruciating  pain  from  the  lacer- 
ation of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve.  When  the 
bone  was  sawed  through,  the  two  processes  were 
observed  to  be  split  asunder,  and  the  coronoid 
to  be  drawn  up  by  the  action  of  the  temporal 
muscle. 

**  An  elevator  was  now  introduced  where  the 
bone  was  divided  at  the  chin,  by  whidi  the  dis- 
eased portion  was  raised,  when,  with  a  scalpel 
p»3sed  into  the  mouth,  the  tun>our  was  separated 
ftom  the  side  ot  the  toi^ue,  as  far  bade  as  the 
posterior  fauces,  from  the  velum  pendulum  palati 
and  pterygoid  processes.  Tim  loosened  it  very 
much,  so  that  it  could  be  iumed  upon  the  side  of 
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the  neck.  It  was  then  separated  firom  the  parts 
below  the  base  of  the  jaw,  and  also  from  the 
pharynx,  and  detached  at  the  posterior  angle, 
carefuUy  ayoiding  the  trunk  of  th^  mtemal  caro- 
tid and  deep-seated  jugular  vein,  both  of  which 
were  exposed. 

**  The  diseased  mass,  being  now  separated  above 
and  below;  was  turned  up,  the  pterygoid  muscles 
detached,  and  the  third  branch  of  the  fifth  pair 
of  nerves  divided  from  below,  a  little  above  the 
foramen  at  which  it  enters  the  bone.  By  this 
manner  of  proceeding,  with  a  constant  reference 
to  this  nerve,  I  apprehend  my  patient  was  saved 
from  much  acute  pain,  and  the  nerve  more  safely 
divided,  than  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  operation* 

^^  At  several  periods  of  this  operation,  the  cur- 
ved spatulas,  used  in  my  operation,  upon  the  ar- 
teria  inominata^  were  found  very  useful,  particu- 
larly in  elevating  the  parotid  gland,  and  keeping 
the  tongue  steady,  whilst  the  tumour  was  sepa- 
rated from  it. 

"  Very  little  blood  was  lost  during  this  opera- 
tion. Two  arteries  only  of  any  size  were  divided, 
the  facial  and  lingual ;  and  these  only  required  the 
ligatures  at  the  branch  extremities ;  but  each  end 
was  tied  for  safety.  Another  small  artery  behind, 
and  a  little  underneath  the  posterior  angle  of  the 
jaw,  yielded  some  blood  and  was  tied. 

**  The  flap  of  the  cheek  was  now  brought  down, 
after  waiting  a  few  minutes  to  observe  if  any  hse- 
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morrhage  should  come  on,  and  secured  in  close 
apposition  by  three  sutures,  and  adhesive  straps. 
Lint,  a  compress,  and  the  double-headed  roller, 
completed  the  dressing.  She  was  made  as  com- 
fortable as  possible  upon  the  table,  and  directed  to 
remain  a  few  hours  to  recruit,  and  to  be  more  con- 
yenient  in  case  any  haemorrhage  should  make  it 
necessary  to  remove  the  dressings. 

"  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  I  found  her 
removed  to  a  bed,  and  in  a  comfortable  situation. 
Some  re-action  of  the  circulation  had  taken  place, 
but  there  had  been  no  hsemorrhi^e.  The  pain 
from  the  operation,  she  said,  was  less  than  she  ex- 
pected. For  the  first  time,  since  the  (^ration, 
she  sipped  three  tea- spoonfuls  of  cold  water, 
and  gave  evidence,  by  a  nod,  that  she  could  swal- 
low. Directed  one  hundred  drops  of  tinct.  opii 
to  be  given,  if.  any  twitching,  more  pain,  or  rest- 
lessness  should  supervene. 

"19th. — Seven  o'clock,  a.  m.^ — ^Found  her  quite 
free  from  fever  and  irritation,  and,  in  every  re- 
spect comfortable.  Swallows  cold  water  by  the 
tearspoonful  with  but  little  inconvenience.  Did 
not  take  the  tinct.  opii  last  night.  Slept  several 
hours  during  the  night. 

"  Twelve  o'clock,  at  noon.— Is  comfortable^ 
skin  moist ;  pulse  less  frequent  and  soft ;  directed 
an  enema  to  be^  administered  of  soft-soap  .and 
water ;  has  a  little  more  difficulty  in  swallowing, 
but  none  in  breathing. 
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^^Nme  o'dock,  p.  m. — As  wril  as  in  the  nmniiiig. 
Enema  cfpented  three  times,  and  lelieTed  here 
Poke  fireqnenty  but  net  tense.  She  has  tsdcen 
about  two  oonoes  of  odd  water  by  the  teap^MMm- 
ful  since  day  light. 

^^  30thd — SoTen  o'clock,  a.  m. — ^Had  a  veiy  com- 
fortaUe  night.  This  morning,  instead  of  nodding, 
she  answers  'yes'  and ^ no'  to  the  sereral  ques- 
tions, in  an  aodible  whiqi^r. 

''Nine  o'dodc,  p.  m. — Mndi  as  in  the  morning. 

"31st-~Nine  o'clock,  a.  m.^ — ^As  oomfortaUe  as 
yesterday  morning. 

"Nine  o'dodc,  p.  nu-— No  materkd  alteration. ' 

"S2dd — Nine  o'clock,  a.  m^ — Directed  an  eaoema 
to  be  administered  as  brfwe.  Allowed  her  to 
take,  in  addition  to  bar  coM  water  and  teas,  some 
thin  diidcen  soop;  is  in  erery  respect  doing  w^. 

"  Nine  o'clock,  p.  m. — Tome&ction  of  the  lips 
and  cheek  very  trifling,  n<yt  enough  to  effect  the 
least  diange  in  the  eye-lids-of  the  right  eye. 

"  23d. — Is  in  every  respect  comfortable. 

"24th. — ^Eleven  o'ck)ck,  a.  m.— -Makes  no  com- 
plaint ;  dressed  the  wounds ;  union  by  adhesion 
has  taken  place  in  the  wh(rfe  extent,  excepting 
about  the  ligatures  and  sutures.  Su{^uration 
having  come  on  about  two  q(  the  sutures,  they 
were  removed.  Pulse  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty.  Renewed  the  adhesive  straps  with  lint 
interposed  between  them  and  the  wound,  and  the 
double-headed  roller. 
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"25th.— Every  way  comfortable.  Pulse  one 
hundred  and  twenty. 

"  26th. — Says  she  has  no  complaint  to  make. 
Pulse  eighty.  Directed  her  to  take  a  small  dose 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

"  27th. — Speaks  audibly,  and  says  she  is  very 
well;  pulse  about  eighty«^our. 

"28th. — ^As  well'  as  before ;  dressed  the  wounds ; 
removed  the  two  sutures  at  the  upper  part  near 
the  ear ;  wounds  appear  healed  at  ev^y  part,  ex- 
cept where  the  ligatm'es  remain  upon  the  arteriei^ 
Pulse  eighty. 

"29th.— Feels  very  well;  speaksdistinctly^  takes 
freely  of  soup  and  other  thin  food :  pulse  one  hun- 
dred. 

"DeeemberSd. — ^Ligature from  the  carotidxsame 
away  and  the  other  three  ligatures  from  the  up- 
per wound.  A  small  collection  of  matter  was 
evacuated  from  under  the  integuments  in  the  low- 
er wound,  which  was  produced  by  the  irritation 
of  the  ligature. 

"4th. — Speaks  and  swallows  very  well ;  wounds 
just  healed.  Has  used  for  some  days  a  wash  of 
spirits  and  water  to  the  mouth  with  a  view  to 
correct  some  fcetor  of  the  saliva,  and  cleanse  the 
mouth. 

"  6th.-^Found  her  dressed  and  sitting  in  an  aid- 
joining  room,  reading  by  the  fire;  looks  and  says 
she  is  very  well.  The  bandages  being  all  left  off, 
the  only  deformity  apparent  is  a  little  more  tume- 

3  s 
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fiBtction  of  the  right  cheek  than  the  left;  wounds 
just  well ;  can  move  yeiy  readily  the  sound  half 
of  the  under  jaw.  Permitted  her  to  ch^w  some 
animal  food. 

**  10th. — ^Wounds  all  healeid — ^makes  no  com- 
plaint. 

"  March,  1822. — To-4ay  having  visited  her,  I 
found  scarcely  any  perceptible  deformity.  The 
right  cheek  appeared,  upon  dose  examination,  to 
be  a  little  more  depressed  than  the  left.  I  felt 
from  within  the  mouth  some  osseous  deposit  to 
have  commenced  at  the  two  situations  at  which 
the  bone  was  divided.  Her  health  in  every  res- 
pect is  perfectly  good,  and  she  enjojrs  the  free  use 
of  the  left  side  of  the  lower  jaw. 

**  November  ^th. — I  have  repeatedly  heard  of 
and  seen  the  patient  during  the  past  season,  and 
she  continues  to  enjoy  uninterru|>ted  health." 

No.  11. 

**  A.  B.  aged  four  years,  had  a  severe  fall  upon 
her  chin,  which  loosened  the  lower  incisors ;  they 
became  black.  The  whole  substance  of  the  jaw 
in  front  began  to  swell  soon  after,  upward  and 
backward,  till  the  swelling  fiUed  the  mouth,  and 
downward  and  forward,  so  as  to  produce  most 
hideous  deformity.  The  skin  of  the  chin  and 
lower  lip  was  greatly  attenuated,  and  protruded 
downward  by  the  tumour,  so  as  to  overlap  the  os- 
hyoides  and  thyroid  cartilages.    The  vessels  were 
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considerably  enlarged ;  the  arteries  beat  actively 
on  almost  every  part  of  the  surface.  The  part  of 
the  tumdur  which  projected  out  of  the  mouth,  and 
was  uncovered  by  the  lip,  presented  precisely  the 
appearance  of  an  enlarged  tongue;  the  parents 
declared  that  every  physician  who  had  seen  it 
before,  had  mistaken  it  for  the  tongue,  which  was 
not  easily  discovered,  even  by  the  closest  inspec- 
tion ;  for  it  was  pushed  backward  by  the  tumour 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx.  The  lympha- 
tic glands  did  not  appear  afFected.  The  child's 
general  health  was  declining  fast. 

**  An  incision  was  made  from  the  left  com- 
missure of  the  lips  downward,  and  backward 
over  the  anterior  edge  of  the  mastoid  muscle,  so 
as  to  command  the  carotid  in  case  it  should  be- 
come ne.cessary  to  secure  it.  The  anterior  edge 
of  this  incision  was  then  extended  forward  by  a 
bold  and  rapid  dissection,  till  the  whole  surface  of 
the  tumour  was  uncovered  round  to  the  opposite 
side.  Though  numerous  arterial  twigs  bled,  he 
did  not  stop  to  meddle  with  them,  but  proceeded 
at  once  to  secure  the  facial  artery  on  each  side, 
just  as  it  emerged  from  the  submaxillary  gland 
beneath  the  jaw.  As  this  supplied  nearly  all 
the  divided  twigs,  the  hsemorrhage  immediately 
ceased.  The  surface  of  the  sound  bone  being 
next  exposed  behind  the  tumour,  the  metacarpal 
saw  was  applied'  on  each  side,  so  as  to  divide  the 
bone  just  in  front  of  its  angles.    By  pressure  in 
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front,  the  whole  tumour  was  turned  outward  from 
the  mouth  with  a  (srash,  and  carefully  dissected 
from  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue,  and  sub- 
maxillai^  glands  and  muscles  on  each  side.  A 
part  of  the  sublingual  glands,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  left  submaxillary  appearing  to  be 
tumefied  and  somewhat  discx)loured,  he  removed 
them  by  the  scalpel. 

"  Only  three  more  small  twigs,  probably  branch- 
es of  the  lingual  artery,  required  to  be  secured. 
Not  more  than  six  or  eight  ounces  of  blood  were 
lost ;  the  patient  did  not  faint.  The  huge  flap,  or 
rather  pouch  of  skin  was  re-applied,  and  the  edges 
of  the  first,  and  only  incisicm,  were  retained  in 
apposition  by  three  sutures  and  some  strips.  The 
large  cavity  left  beneath  the  tongue  was  partly 
filled  by  lint,  bent  into  the  shape  of  the  lost  circle 
of  bone,  upon  which  the  pendulous  integuments 
were  afterwards  lightly  braced  by  a  bandage. 
The  wound  healed  in  less  than  three  weeks,  inter- 
nally and  externally.  The  divided  extremities  of 
bone  shot  out  a  luxuriant  crop  of  granulations, 
which  have  since  become  ossified,  so  as  to  extend 
the  angles  of  the  jaw  nearly  an  inch  on  each  side 
towards  the  point  formerly  occupied  by  the  chin. 
The  girl  speaks  and  eats  nearly  as  well  as  ever, 
and  goes  to  school  every  day  in  good  health  and 
spirits.'* 

THE  end; 
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tumour  diminished,  but  patient  died  fr-om  hospital  gangrene,  229 

Bronchocele,  not  the  cause  of  cretinism,  .  •  -  219 

dissection,  of  a  case  of,  >  >  .  -     "222 

remarks  on,        .....  225 

treatment  of,  .....      230 
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performed  either  to  admit  air  into  the  lungs,  or  to 
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Brawny  Dr.  his  case  of  tumour  between  the  masseter  and  hnccinater 

musdes,  cured  by  a  ^eton  below  the  jaw,     ...  301 

Calcuu  in  the  subling^l  gland,  ....      273 

in  the  tonsil,  ....  ^  286 

mode  of  extracting  them,     ...      290 
Carcinoma,  general  description  of,        -  -  -  -  233 

of  thyroid  gland,  case  of,  and  dissection,  -  .      233 
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external  carotid  arose  at  one  point,        -  -      125 
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tumour  formed  by,  in  the  centre  of  the  parotid,       305 
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Davibge,  Dr.  his  case  of  tumour. in -antrum,        -  -  -     481 
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right  nostril,  into  the  larynx,        ...            407 
Diseased  thyroid  gland,  relations. o^          -            -            -            -      253 
Dissection  of  a  man  who  died  aeme  time  after  the  subclavian  artery 

had  heat  tied,     ...  -  -  93 

of  a  tumour  formed  by  a  concatenated  gland,  where  the 
common  carotid,  jugular  vein,  and  nervus  vagus  were 
buried  in  its  substance,  -  -  -  -      1 15 

Distance  between  the  chin  and  chest  in  the  adult,  when,  the  base  of 
the  scull  is  parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  general  relation  of 
parts  in  this  region,  n         -  ....  95 
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turned  back,  and  the  alterations  in  the  relations  of  parts 
by  this  change  of  position,       -  -  -  -        97 

between  the  chin  and  chest  in  the  young  cbUd,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  the  parts  in  this  region,  when  the  base  of  the  scull 
is  paraUel  to  the  horizon,  ...  399 
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Distance  between  the  chin  and  chest  in  the  young  tJiild,  and  the  effect 
produced  on  these  relation*  by  tun^ipg  back  the  head,         -  400 

Dropsy  of  thyr«^d  gland  sometimes  cured  by  solution  of  muriate  of 
ammonia,        .......      218 

Edentulous  sulject,  remarks  on  the  conformation  of  the  neck  of,        423 
Ehrlich,  his  case  of  ranula,     .....  274 

Emphysema,  ^ontaneous,  autbom  who  have  written  on  it,  .83 

case  where  it  happened,      -  -  84 

causes  of,  -  -  -  -       85 

Epiphora,  not  eqnstant,  when  the  nasal  duct  ts  obstructed,       -  365 

Facial  artery,  relati<His  of,          -           -           >           -           -  365 

course  of,        -            -            -            -            -  353 

tumours  ought  to  be  removed  with  capeula  entire,             -  325 

case  of,         .....  328 

Faseia,  cervical,  description  of  the,            -            -            -            -  33 

consequences  resulting  from  its  destruction,    -  36 
Febrile  state,  dependent  on  peculiarity  of  oonstituti<ni  renders  opera- 
tion abortive,              -            -            -            -            -           -  179 

Femoral  artery,  subject  in  which  about  two  inches  of  that  vessel 

were  obliterated,  ......  142 

Fistula  lacfarymalis,  remarks  on,  -            -            -            -            -  363 

Freytag,  extirpated  the  thyroid  gland,             -            -            -  252 

Fnenum  lingus,  in  snipping,  how  to  avoid  injuring  the  arteria  ranina,  264 

Fungus  from  the  sore,  after  removal  of  the  tonsil,  how  to  be  destroyed,  285 

in  antrum,  case  of,            -            -            -            -            -  384 

hiematodeB  behind  the  jaw*  case  of,      -            -            -  307 

contrasted  with  carcinoma,      ...  240 

general  description  of,        -            -            -  237 

propagated  otherwise  than  by  abaorptiim,          -  381 

Gangrene,  produced  by  the  use^f  stimuli,  after  operation  for  aneu- 
rism—how?   .....  178 
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Gariot,  destroyed  fungus  in  antrum  1^  actual  cautery,             -            383 
his  assertion  that  glandular  substance  is  incapable  of  suppu- 
rating,               273 

Gooch,  hi«  cases  of  extirpation  of  the  thyroid  gland,    -  -  254 

Glandulie  Concatenata,  case  of  a  female,  in  whom  enlargement  of 
one  of  these  glands  was  mistaken  for  carotid  aneurism,  -     111 
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Glandiiltt  CffMateiis,  titiwiimi  of  the,  .  -  -  -      111 

■ymptoms  indveed'  by  their  enhurgeiiient,  1 14 

tammnr  fomed  by,  how  to  diaeorer  iti  oon- 

nezione  on  the  living  sabjecty        -  -      114 

tomour  formed  by,  how  to  be  extirpated,  1 16 
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connected  with  the  parotid  gland,  -  -  295 

Gland  conglobate  k)dged  in  the  parotid,  tumour  formed  by  it  mistaken 

for  diseased  parotid,        .....      906 

submaxlUary,  relations  of,         -  -  -  -  265 

thyroid,  diiwimHar  effects  produced  by  enlargement  of,  -      214 

its  different  parts  when  swelled,  but  not  from  specific 

disease;  tumour  if  too  large  to  admit  of  extirpation, 

may  be  reduced  by  tying  its  nutrient  arteries,  228 

Gullet,  foreign  substances  impacted  in,  -  -  -  105 

Halleb,  met  with  the  lower  thyroid  artory  arising  ftem  the  carotid,  418 

twice  saw  the  black  variety  of  fungus  hnmatodes,  •     385 

Harrold,  Mr.  lost  a  patient  from  eUbsion  of  Uoed  into  the  trachea,      420 

Heberden,  Dr.  his  cases  of  pulsating  tumours  whidi  disappeared 

without  suppurating  or  bursting,  were  prtobaUy  enlarged  i^ands 

OYer  the  common  carotid  artery,    •  -  -  -      '       113 

Hnmorrhage,  secondary,  arises  from  including  parts  around  the  artery,  153 

causes  of,  -  -  -  -      148 

Home,  Sir  Everard,  has  shown  that  the  tongue  may  be  extirpated 
by  ligature,  ......  262 

Humeral  artery,  obliterated  without  any  obvious  cause,    -  -      148 

Hunter,  Mr.  John,  the  first  scientific  improver  of  the  operation  for 

the  cure  of  aneurism,    ...  164 

causes  of  failure  in  his  first  operation  for  aneurism,  165 

Hyoid  bone,  situation  of,  .....        96 

Internal  maxillary  artery,  case  of  anastomosing  aneurism  of^  464 

successfuUy  treated  by  the  implication  of  a 
ligature  to  the  common  carotid,  475 

Jones,  Dr.  his  description  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  application  of 

a  ligature  on  an  artery,        -  -  -  -        13 

opinion  that  early  exertion  may  rupture  a  newly  adhered 
artery,  considered,         -         «  .  .  .  158 

supposition  that  division  of  the  two  internal  coats  of  an 
artery  is  essentially  necessary  to  adhesion,  erroneous,       141 
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Jugular  Yein,  situation  of,  .....      iqq 

abscess,  burst  into,         -  >  '  -  .  103 

dilatation  of,  case  where  it  formed  a  tumour  just  below 
the  angle  of  the  jaw,        ....     303 

LiBiALis  superfidalis,  arteria,  origin  of,  -  -  .  353 

Lachrymal  duct,  aipde  of  examining  the,  ....      357 

atfkture  of,  how  to  be  treated,  -  -  361 

Lachrymal  gland,  diseased,  case  of,  -        '   -  -  .      386 

dissection  of,  ....   388,  389 

sac,  situation  of,  -  ...  .      356 

Laennee  describes  a  jMculiar  variety  of  fungus  hnmatodes,  note,  385 

Laryngotomy,  objection  to  its  performance,  ...      414 

Ligature,  improperly  applied,  how  productive  of  secondary  h»morr- 

hage,       --.-..  150 

instantaneous  effSects  produced  by  its  application  on  the 

aneurismal  arteries,  ....      172 

never  requires  to  b^  stitched. to  the  vessel,    -  -  156 

of  reserve,  highly  injurious,      -  •  .  -      160 

Lingual  artery,  relations  of,    -  -  -  .  .  261 

nerve,  description  of  its  relations,  .  .  -      261 

Lip,  cancerous,  disease  reproduced  after  operation  In  gland  below  the 

jaw, 271 

wounds  of,  often  improperly  dressed,  ...      354 

case  where,  from  improper  treatment,  it  was  burst 
asunder,  after  it  had  been  dressed,      -  -  355 

Maxillary  artery,  internal  origin  of,      -  -  -  -     392 

M*Donald,  Mrs.  case  of  diseased  glands  below  the  jaw,  -  269 

Medullary  sarcoma,  descriptioB  of,  in  thyroid  gland,  -  -     247 

is  it  the  same  disease  as  fungus  hnmatodes?  245 

Mott,  Dr.  his  case,  where  the  arteria  innominata  was  included  in  a 

ligature,      -  -  -  .  -  -      433 

case  of  osteo  sarcoma,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  lower  jaw 
was  successftiUy  removed,  ...  486^ 

Neck,  division  of,  into  regions— middle  region  of,  how  to  be  discovered,  101 
Needles,  sewing,  finely  polished,  useful  in  wounds  of  the  lip,  •      355 

Nerves,  experiments  on  their  re-union,  by  Dr.  Haughton,  note,  312 

NervuB  descendens  noni,  description  of  the,  ...      100  . 

Occipital  artery,  description  o^         -  -  -  -  260 

(Esophagotomy,  anomalous  vessel  endangered  in  operation,  -      109 

relative  anatomy  of  the  parts  concerned  in  this  <q[>e- 

ration,      -        *    •  •  -  -  106 

Optic  nervM,  dissection  of,  whioh  pvoved  th»t  fStuBy  did  not  decoasate,  381 
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FAMytiD  duct,  ooune  and  oonnezlom  of,         -  -  -  315 

sunk  into  soft  tamoan  protrddinf  from  between  the 

nuMWter  and  tmodnator  muades,  -  380 

gland,  lobe  of,  forminf  an  eneyated  tumour,  -  302 

proof  that  it  cannot  be  eaiirftad,  -  -      292 

aituation  of,  -  -  -  -  -  291 

Pharynx,  Iti  mode  of  junction  with  the  OBsqphagiis,  -  -      105 

Flatysma  Myoides,  description  of,       -  -  •  -  32 

UM  of  this  musde  considered,  •  -  -        33 

Portal  remarlu,  that  a  ommection  exists  between  the  odlular  mem- 

Iffane  of  the  necfc,  and  texture  of  the  lungs,  -  -        «^     83 

Portio  dura,  description  of,  -  -  -     ^       -  -      308 

Prosser,  his  description  of  broachoode  nnsatisfiwtory,  -  220 

Pulsation  of  a  tumour  resembling  tme^  manner  in  which  apparent  may 

be  distinguished  from  real  pulsation,    -  -  -  -      1 12 

PnrmanuB,  his  case  of  tumour  at  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye,  365 

Physick,  Dr.  his  mode  of  extirpating  diseased  tonsils,        -  -      460 

Ranula,  description  of,  -  -  -  -  -  274 

treatment  of,    -  .  -  -  -  -  -      276 

Sauvaby  glands,  inflammation  pi^      -  -  -  -  273 

Scarpa's  description  of  the  state  in  which  he  found  the  femoral  artery  " 

shortly  after  amputation,  -  -  -  -     145 

mode  of  operation  for  aneurism,         -  -  -  166 

success  greater  than  that  of  Mr.  Hunter,  -  -      168 

Scott,  Mrs.  her  case  of  diseased  eye,  ...  371 

dissection  of  the  body,  ....      376 

Sinuses  in  vicinity  of  artery,  causes  of  secondary  haemorrhage,  152 

Spinal  accessory  nenre,  position  of,  -  -  -  .      260 

Stemo  mastoid  and  omq  hyoid  musdes,  point  where  they  decussate 

each  other,  how  to  be  discovered  in  the  living  subject,         -  99 

Stemo  mastoid  and  omo  hyoid  musdes,  point  where  they  intersect 
each  other  in  the  child,  .....      402 

Sternum  and  thyroid  gland,  relative  distance  between  those  parts  at 
different  ages,        ......  405 

Sodo  parotidis,  description  of,       -  -  -  -  -317 

Stimuli  appHed  to  limb,  subsequent  to  the  operation  of  aneurism,  in-     ' 
jurious,      -..-.-  173 

genera],  effects  resulting  from  their  use  after  operation  for 
aneurism,  case  of,  -  -  -  -  -      174f 

Subclavian  artery,  case  where  an  attempt  was  made  to  tie  it  previous 

to  its  passage  between  the  scaleni  musdes,  ^  86 

oooFwand  ooonexionsOf  th^  .  .  58 
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Sttbdavian  artery,  saoomAil  operatioa  of  Mr.  Ramsdeii,  -        87 

Superior  laryngeal  nerve,  course  and  connexion  with  artery.described,  1 10 
Sympathetic  nerve,  situation  of  the,    -  -  .  .  100 

Temporal  Artery,  course  of  the,  ....     393 

Hiymufl  gland,  situation  and  connexions  of  the,  .  .  39 

scrophuloua  enlai|[ement  of— fatal  cooaequenoes  re- 
sulting firam  its  pressure  on  the  subclavian  vein  and 
trachea,      .....  39 

removal  of,  proposed,        -  -  -^  -        41 

Thyroid  arteries,  in  hronchocele,  much  enlarged  and  easily  tied,  226 

Hiyroid  gland,  anatomy  of  the,  -  -  -  «  212 

anomaly  of,  -  -  -  -  -      213 

case  of  medullary  sarooma  of,  -  -  248 

chronic  inflammation  of,  ...      217 

description  of  extirpation  o^  -  .  252 

dropsy  of,  .....      217 

extensive  suppuration  of,  case,  -  -  215 

nature  and  severity  of  symptoms  induced  by  its  en- 
largement, determined  by  the  part  of  gland  affected, 
and  state  of  fascia  and  muscles  covering  the  tumour,  214 
situation  of,  in  adult,        ....      213 
Tic  douloureux,  operation  for,  often  i^Mls  because  improperly  performed,    34 

•  Tongue,  diseased,  may  it  not  be  removed  by  the  knife,  after  securing 

the  lingual  arteries?    ......      263 

•  Tonsil,  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the,  -  -  279 

extirpation  of,      -  -  -  -  -  .  284 

byUgature,      -  -  -  -  285 

relations  of  the,    ......  265 

•  Tracheotomy,  in  childhood  preferable  to  laryngotomy,  -  414 

carotid  artery  sometimes  endangered  in  this  operation,  415 
Trachea  to  be  cleared  with  the  flngers,  and  rings  to  be  cut  from  below 

upwards,        .......  416 

Tumours,  anterior  to  the  parotid  duct,  how  to  be  extirpated,    -  326 

beUnd,             -            -            -         ,  .            -            .  329 

cervical,  division  into  superficial  and  deep-seated,      -  42 

importance  of  this  division  considered  in'a 

practical  point  of  view,         -            -  42 

advantages  of  their  early  extirpation  illustrated,  121 

mode  of  extirpating  them,               -            -  46 

connected  with  the  parotid  duct,            ...  319 

^andular,  above  the  clavicle,  mistaken  for  aneurism,  79 

over  an  artery  often  pulsate  strongly— causes  why 

they  do  this,       -            .            .            .  112 
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Tumoun  formed  between  mweter  and  Imodiwtor  musdee,  how  to 

be  diflomrered,  .....      323 

from  swdling  of  glandiito  concatenated,  efeets  produced  by,  114 
£nrm  orer  the  lachrymal  lac,  and  are  mJntaken  for  com- 
mencement of  iletula  ladurymalii,  •  -  365 
Mr.  John  Bell'a  theory  on  their  origin  and  formation,  50 
abmrdHy  of  this  doctrine  illuetrated,  by  the  formation  and 

progrew  of  cancer  and  irther  analogona  affwtioni,        -       5Q 
remariu  on,  in  space  between  the  stemo-masteid  and  tra- 

pezhu  muscles,   •  .  -  .  •  78 

sacculated  about  the  eye-lids,  treatment  o^         -       '     .     366 

situated  in  antrum  maxillare,  remarlcs  on,    •  -  477 

situated  in  antrum  maidllare^  proof  that  they  will  die,  if 

carotid  artery  of  the  sami  side  be  tied,  -      480 

Underwood,  James,  his  case  of  tumour  situated  in  antrum  maxillare,  478 

cured  by  tying  the  carotid  artery,  •  480 

•  ViCQ.  D'AzYR,  the  first  proposer  of  laryngotomy,  -  •     414 

Vein,  facial,  course  and  relations  o^    -  -  ,  •  .  352 

Vertehral  artery,  anomaly  of,        .....      197 

Wardrop,  Miw  his  case  of  fungus  hmnatodes  of  the  eye^  '       -  368 

Wark,  Agnes— case  where  a  calculus  ibrmed  in  the  tonsil,  *  287 

Wifmer  advises  that  the  thyroid  gland  should  not  be  eztirpated,  256 
Wishart,  Mr.  his  case  of  gangrene,  subsequent  to  the  operation  for 

aneurism,  .....  178 

cause  assigned  for  its  occurrence,  erroneous,        .  179 

Woman,  case  of,  in  whom  a  plum  stone  had  slipped  into  the  trachea,  413 
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